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THE JUBILEE. 


1887: 


I, 


E1cuT hundred years and twenty-one 
Have shone and sunken since the land 
Whose name is freedom bore such brand 

As marks a captive, and the sun 
Beheld her fettered hand. 


Il. 


But ere dark time had shed as rain 

Or sown on sterile earth as seed 

That bears no fruit save tare and weed 
An age and half an age again, 


She rose on Runnymede. 


Ill. 


Out of the shadow, starlike still, 
She rose up radiant in her right, 
And spake, and put to fear and flight 
The lawless rule of awless will 


That pleads no right save might. 
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IV. 


Nor since hath England ever borne 

The burden laid on subject lands, 

The rule that curbs and binds all hands 
Save one, and marks for servile scorn 


The heads it bows and brands. 


v. 
A commonweal arrayed and crowned 
With gold and purple, girt with steel 
At need, that foes must fear or feel, 
We find her, as our fathers found, 


Earth’s lordliest commonweal. 


VI. 


And now that fifty years are flown 
Since in a maiden’s hand the sign 
Of empire that no seas confine 

First as a star to seaward shone, 

We see their record shine. 


VII. 


A troubled record, foul and fair, 
A simple record and serene, 
Inscribes for praise a blameless queen, 


For praise and blame an age of care 


And change and ends unseen. 


VIII. 


Hope, wide of eye and wild of wing, 

Rose with the sundawn of a reign 

Whose grace should make the rough ways plain, 
And fill the worn old world with spring, 

And heal its heart of pain. 
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IX. 


Peace was to be on earth; men’s hope 
Was holier than their fathers had, 
Their wisdom not more wise than glad: 

They saw the gates of promise ope, 

And heard what love’s lips bade. 


X. 


Love armed with knowedge, winged and wise, 
Should hush the wind of war, and see, 
They said, the sun of days to be 


Bring round beneath serener skies 


A stormless jubilee. 


XI. 


Time, in the darkness unbehclden 

‘That hides from the sight of fear 

And lets but dreaming hope draw near, 
Smiled and was sad to hear such golden 


Strains hail the all-golden year. 


XII. 

Strange clouds have risen between, and wild 
Red stars of storm that lit the abyss 
Wherein fierce fraud and violence kiss 

And mock such promise as beguiled 


The fiftieth year from this. 


XIII. 


War upon war, change after change, 
Hath shaken thrones and towers to dust, 
And hopes austere and faiths august 
Have watched in patience stern and strange 


Men’s works unjust and just. 
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XIV. 

As from some Alpine watch-tower’s portal 
Night, living yet, looks forth for dawn, 
So from Time’s mistier mountain lawn 

The spirit of man,. in trust immortal, 


Yearns toward a hope withdrawn. 


XV. 
The morning comes not, yet the night 
Wanes, and men’s eyes win strength to see 
Where twilight is, where light shall be 
When conquered wrong and conquered right 


Acclaim a world set free. 


XVI. 


Calm as our mother-land, the mother 
Of faith and freedom, pure and wise, 
Keeps watch beneath unchangeful skies, 
When hath she watched the woes of other 


Strange lands with alien eyes? 


XVII. 


Calm as she stands alone, what nation 
Hath lacked an alms from English hands? 
What exiles from what stricken lands 
Have lacked the shelter of the station 


Where higher than all she stands ? 


XVIII. 


Though time discrown an_ change dismantle 


The pride of thrones and towers that frown, 


How should they bring her glories down— 
The sea cast round her like a mantle, 


The sea-cloud like a crown? 
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XIX. 


The sea, divine as heaven and deathless, 
Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath learnt the sea’s word, none but we 
Her children hear in heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea. 


XX. 


Heard not of others, or misheard 

Of many a land for many a year, 

The watchword Freedom fails not here 
‘Of hearts that witness if the word 


Find faith in England’s ear. 


cur. 
She, first to love the light, and daughter 
Incarnate of the northern dawn, 
She, round whose feet the wild waves fawn 
When all their wrath of warring water 


Sounds like a babe’s breath drawn, 


XXII. 


How should not she best know, love best, 


And best of all souls understand 
The very soul of freedom, scanned 
Far off, sought out in darkling quest 


By men at heart unmanned ? 


XXIII. 


They climb and fall, ensnared, enshrouded, 
By mists of words and toils they set 
To take themselves, till fierce regret 
‘Grows mad with shame, and all their clouded 
Red skies hang sunless yet. 
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XXIV. 
But as the sun, not wholly risen 
Nor equal now for all, illumes 
With more of light than cloud that looms ; 
Of light that leads forth souls from prison 
And breaks the seals of tombs. 


XXV. 


Did not her breasts who reared us rear 
Him who took heaven in hand, and weighed 


Bright world with world in balance laid ? 


What Newton’s might could make not clear 
Hath Darwin’s might not made ? 


XXVI. 
The forces of the dark dissolve, 
The doorways of the dark are broken : 
The word that casts out night is spoken, 
And whence the springs of things evolve 
Light born of night bears token. 


XXVII. 
She, loving light for light’s sake only, 
And truth for only truth’s, and song 
For song’s sake and the sea’s, how long 
Hath she not borne the world her lonely 
Witness of right and wrong ? 


XXVIII. 


From light to light her eyes imperial 
Turn, and require the further light, 
More perfect than the sun’s in sight, 

Till star and sun seem all funereal 


Lamps of the vaulted night. 
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XXIX. 
She gazes till the strenuous soul 
Within the rapture of her eyes 
Creates or bids awake, arise, 
The light she looks for, pure and whole 
And worshipped of the wise. 


XXX. 


Such sons are hers, such radiant hands 
Have borne abroad her lamp of old, 
Such mouths of honey-dropping gold 

Have sent across all seas and lands 


Her fame as music rolled. 


XXXI. 


As music made of rolling thunder 
That hurls through heaven its heart sublime, 
Its heart of joy, in charging chime, 

So ring the songs that round and under 


Her temple surge and climb. 


XXXII. 


A temple not by men’s hands builded, 


But moulded of the spirit, and wrought 
Of passion and imperious thought ; 
With light beyond all sunlight gilded, 


Whereby the sun seems nought. 


XXXIII. 


Thy shrine, our mother, seen for fairer 
Than even thy natural face, made fair 
With kisses of thine April air 

Even now, when spring thy banner-bearer 
Took up thy sign to bear. 
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XXXIV. 

Thine annual sign from heaven’s own arch 
Given of the sun’s hand into thine, 
To rear and cheer each wildwood shrine 

But now laid waste by wild-winged March, 
March, mad with wind like wine. 


XXXV, 

From all thy brightening downs whereon 
The windy seaward whinflower shows 
Blossom whose pride strikes pale the rose 

Forth is the golden watchword gone 
Whereat the world’s face glows. 


XXXVI. 

Thy quickening woods rejoice and ring 
Till earth seems glorious as the sea: 
With yearning love too glad for glee 


The world’s heart quivers toward the spring 


As all our hearts toward thee. 


XXXVII. 


Thee, mother, thee, our queen, who givest 
Assurance to the heavens most high 
And earth whereon her bondsmen sigh 

That by the sea’s grace while thou livest 


Hope shall not wholly die. 


XXXVI. 


That while thy free folk hold the van 
Of all men, and the sea-spray shed 
As dew more heavenly on thy head 

Keeps bright thy face in sight of man, 
Man’s pride shall drop not dead. 
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XXXIX. 

A pride more pure than humblest prayer, 
More wise than wisdom born of doubt, 
Girds for thy sake men’s hearts about 

With trust and triumph that despair 


And fear may cast not out. 


XL. 


Despair may wring men’s hearts, and fear 
Bow dow their heads to kiss the dust, 
Where patriot memories rot and rust, 


And change makes faint a nation’s cheer, 


And faith yields up her trust. 


XLI. 


Not here this year have true men known, 
Not here this year may true men know, 
That brand of shame-compelling woe 

Which bids but brave men shrink or groan 


And lays but honour low. 


XLII. 


The strong spring wind blows notes of praise, 
And hallowing pride of heart, and cheer 
Unchanging, toward all true men here 

Who hold the trust of ancient days 


High as of old this year. 


XLIII. 


The days that made thee great are dead ; 
The days that now must keep thee great 
Lie not in keeping of thy fate ; 

In thine they lie, whose heart and head 


Sustain thy charge of state. 
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XLIV. 


No state so proud, no pride so just, 
The sun, through clouds at sunrise curled 
Or clouds across the sunset whirled, 
Hath sight of, nor has man such trust 


As thine in all the world. 


XLV. 


Each hour that sees the sunset’s crest 
Make bright thy shores ere day decline 
Sees dawn the sun on shores of thine, 

Sees west as east and east as west 


On thee their sovereign shine. 


XLVI. 

The sea’s own heart must needs wax proud 
To have borne the world a child like thee. 
What birth of earth might ever be 

Thy sister? ‘Time, a wandering cloud, 


Is sunshine on thy sea. 


XLVII. 


Change mars not here; and thee, our mother, 


What change that irks or moves thee mars ? 
What shock that shakes? what chance that jars ? 
Time gave thee, as he gave none other, 


A station like a star’s. 


XLVIII. 


The storm that shrieks, the wind that wages 
War with the wings of hopes that climb 
‘Tou high toward heaven in doubt sublime, 

Assail not thee, approved of ages 


The towering crown of time. 
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XLIX. 


‘Toward thee this year thy children turning 
With souls uplift of changeless cheer 
Salute with love that casts out fear, 

With hearts for beacons round thee burning, 


The token of this year. 


L. 


With just and sacred jubilation 
Let earth sound answer to the sea 


For witness, blown on winds as free, 


How England, how her crowning nation, 


Acclaims this jubilee. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
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~OUR GREAT COMPETITOR. 


WueEN thoughtful people consider for a moment the great, the 
enormous disadvantages under which the people of Great Britain 
have to fight the commercial battle of life with the same English- 
speaking people in the United States, they will simply marvel at 
what we in the old country can do under the circumstances. 

It is a popular and well-founded belief that the Americans are 
a very clever and ingenious people; but I hold that the people of 
Great Britain are equally clever and ingenious, if not indeed much 
more so, and that we only require to be put on the same footing with 
them to run even with them still, if not to beat them in the race. 

What are the advantages that the Americans have over us in this 
country? I need only for my present purpose name a few. 

Invention, which is the life and soul of progress to any nation, 
is welcomed and encouraged by the Government as well as by the 
people of America: the Government makes it easy for inventors to 
patent and protect their inventions, the fees for any single patent 
only amounting to the sum of 7/. for a period of seventeen years, 
and a body of experts being provided to see that every invention 
is novel before a patent be granted, thus insuring its value and 
giving it the best possible protection if the patent comes afterwards 
to be disputed. 

Taxation.—At present the Americans pay no imperial taxation 
whatever, the whole Government and Civil Service expenditure being 
paid out of the import duties; there are no church rates in any 
shape or form, there being no established church (though it is a 
thoroughly Protestant and Christian country, the people more church- 
going and the ministers of religion better paid than in this country) ; 
the local taxes are much less in proportion than they are in this 
country, there being nothing like the grinding poverty and misery 
that we have here. 

Education.—Every child is thoroughly educated in America at 
the expense of the nation, and education is therefore free; it is also 
compulsory. This insures an educated people at little cost, and tends 
towards the enlightenment and progress of all classes. 

Lecal Government.—The United States of America comprise 
thirty-eight separate States, populated in all by sixty millions of 
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human beings speaking the English language; every State makes 
its own laws and governs itself in all local matters, thus insuring 
good government without legislative arrears in each State, and allow- 
ing the ‘Imperial Parliament’ at Washington ample time to deal 
with purely imperial affairs. 

Agriculture.--The farmers in America as a rule pay no rent for 
the land which they till—they own the land which they occupy and 
everything on it; while, owing to climatic and ather conditions, 
splendid crops are the rule, and not the exception as with us in this 
country. Farming in America is therefore a profitable business 
at which farmers make money, and they can well afford to send us 
their surplus stuffs at a low price after satisfying the wants of their 
own country. Ina country where farming pays and flourishes abun- 
dantly, every other trade and profession flourishes in like proportion, 
and plenty and contentment reign. 

Food.—Provisions of all sorts in America are very cheap, much 
cheaper than with us in the old country, cheap though we think our 
food may be, therefore the cost of actual living is very low; and 
though clothing, luxuries, labour, and attendance are considerably 
dearer than in this country, still the average American working- 
man lives too per cent. better than the average working-man does 
in Great Britain, because he has higher wages and cheaper food in 
greater variety. 

Resources.—The natural resources of the United States are 
enormous; in wood, coal, minerals and metals of all sorts it is, 
without doubt, the wealthiest country in the world. The means of 
transit, by water and by rail, are as perfect and complete as it is 
possible to imagine, being, in fact, unsurpassed by any series of 
countries. 

Many other advantages might be mentioned, but I have said 
enough to show that it need not surprise us to find that a country 
possessing such advantages, and under such conditions, should at the 
present time be at least twenty years ahead of Great Britain in 
invention and in commercial and political advancement. 

It will, I think, be at once seen where we have to look for our 
rival, in commerce and in arts and sciences, in the present as well as 
in the future ; and that, if we can by any possibility keep ahead of or 
even abreast with the people of the United States, we can quite well 
afford to ignore all the other older and slower nationalities of the 
world, and still hold our own in progress and prosperity. 

On our present lines, however, it is utterly impossible for us to 
keep pace with our great competitor, and it behoves our people, and 
especially our statesmen, to be stirring. 

What are the disadvantages under which our people in Great 
Britain labour? Our disadvantages are indeed many, and I will 
name a few of them, in the order in which I have placed the advan- 
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tages of the American people, that the contrast may be more clearly 
seen. 

Invention.—When I say that, practically, invention is discouraged 
by the Government in Great Britain, I simply state the naked truth. 
Until very lately the Government of this country made it as difficult 
as possible for inventors to patent and protect their inventions. Now, 
to be sure, it is a very little easier, in the earlier stages, todo so. But 
this slight concession was only granted after a committee, in England 
and in Scotland, of inventors and others interested in inventions, had 
kept the subject alive at their own expense, and had for years dinned 
their country’s grievances in this respect into the ears of unwilling 
statesmen. To show how trifling was the concession granted, I 
need only mention the exact state of the case as it at present stands. 
Instead of paying 7/. in total fees for a period of seventeen years, as 
in America, the poor inventors in this free country of Great Britain 
have to pay the Government the sum of 154/. in Government fees, 
during a period of fourteen years, for every single invention patented 
and carried through to completion. That is, the inventors in this 
country have at the present time to pay twenty-two times as much 
to the Government, for a shorter period, as the inventors in the 
United States pay to their Government for a longer period of pro- 
tection—which, when the difference of time granted for protection 
is taken into account, gives the ingenious and inventive people of the 
United States fully twenty-six times the advantage, in every patent, 
over their brethren in Great Britain. It will be understood, of course, 
that the costs as I have stated only refer to the fees paid to the 
respective Governments: there is always to be added the sum payable 
to the patent agents for preparing the necessary formal and legal 
documents, and for the preparation of the drawings, &c.; but these 
additional costs are about the same in both countries. 

Unfortunately also in this country, owing to our peculiar laws, 
it is not possible for an inventor of small means to retain the protec- 
tion granted to him, and for which he pays so dearly, on any valuable 
invention, should a great public company choose to appropriate or 
infringe the said invention, as, though the lower law courts may 
decide in the inventor’s favour every time, he cannot follow the 
appeals, say, up to the House of Lords, and ultimately he must, 
in these circumstances, lose his case as well as his invention for 
want of being able to continue the fight with hard, hard cash. 

This is one phase of the law and justice of this country, about 
which we boast so loudly in our foolish ignorance. To me it seems 
as if the law in this case was constructed specially for the benefit 
of the rich and mighty, and as if justice, forsooth, could be bought 
only by the longest purse. 

There is no body of experts provided by the Government to 
inquire into the novelty of any invention before allowing it to be 
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patented, and patents are practically granted indiscriminately to all 
who can afford to pay for them. The consequence of this is that a 
patent granted in this country gives no warrant that the ‘ invention’ 
is novel, and it has not the same value as a similar patent granted 
in the United States. If, again, a patent in this country turns out 
to be valuable, its novelty has generally to be decided afterwards in 
the law courts at enormous cost, to the ruin, as a rule, of the 
patentee, and to the ultimate loss of the country. The United 
States Government considers that an encouragement of invention 
benefits the country, and gives a stimulus to the genius and inventive 
faculties of the people; it very wisely does not attempt to reap a 
revenue from the brains of its people, but it rather puts a premium 
on invention—instead of unduly taxing it—by running the patent 
office department most efficiently, but yet as economically as possible. 
The British Government, on the other hand, keeps invention at a 
heavy discount, by taxing it at a rate out of all reason, and by 
reaping a huge revenue annually from its most talented and pro- 
gressive countrymen. 

Taxation.—While the American people are entirely free from 
imperial taxation, we, the British ‘people, literally groan under it. 
Our other taxes also, and our iniquitous mining royalties, &c., are so 
many, and bear so heavily and so unequally on the trading and 
working portion of the community, that it is astonishing how the 
majority of the people can get along honourably and progressively 
at all. Take the case of London alone. The taxes average from 25 
to 30 per cent. on the rental, and the rental is not small, while 
there is a special tax. levied on all coal that comes into London by 
water, rail, road, or otherwise, to the extent of 13¢. a ton. True, 
this special tax on all coal used in London comes to an end in a 
year or thereabouts, but there are strenuous efforts being made, 
and the very greatest pressure is being brought to bear on members 
of Parliament, to get it re-enacted. 

The electric light cannot be applied on any large scale owing to 
the dead weight hung on it; telephony and telegraphy are so taxed 
that no private individual can afford to apply them in business, un- 
less through companies heavily handicapped by the Government. 
Practically no telephonic communication can be had in business, 
from city to city or from town to town—as it can be had in America 
—because the Government holds the telegraph and main wires, and 
will neither take up telephony itself, for the use of the public, 
nor give reasonable facilities for private companies to do so. Need it be 
wondered at, therefore, that in the application of these scientific 
appliances we are far behind America, and that trade languishes in 
this country when it is in full ‘boom’ on the other side of the 
Atlantic? It is certainly most extraordinary that in the application 
of telephony Great Britain should actually be behind a compara- 
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tively poor country like Sweden—where I found last year the telephone 
in universal use in Gothenburg, and in Stockholm, and the surround- 
ing small towns, amongst all classes of business men and private 
citizens. 

Education. —It is well known to what an extent the cost of 
education bears on all classes in this country, and how, in consequence 
of this, poor people try every expedient to cut short the school term 
of their children’s education. This proceeding cannot of course tend 
towards enlightening the mass of the people, and until free and 
compulsory education is adopted in this country, on the lines of the 
system which has been so long in use in the United States, we 
cannot attempt to keep pace with, far less to outstrip, the Americans 
in progress. 

Local Government.—We are wofully deficient in local govern- 
ment in this country, all government worthy of the name being 
centralised in London, to the disadvantage and enormous cost of the 
nation at large. No alteration of a railway, not even the widen- 
ing or the deviation of a road or stream in a county in the heart 
or at the extremity of either England, Scotland, or Ireland, nor 
any other petty local matter of this nature, can be accomplished 
without a previous application to Parliament in London for permis- 
sion to carry out the work. When an application of this sort is opposed, 
as it generally is, by interested parties, it becomes a question again 
of money, and very often a cause of great injustice. An_ illustra- 
tion of some magnitude may be given in the case of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill, lately brought before Parliament, which Bill was 
successfully opposed by a great railway company and other capitalists, 
by sheer and enormous money expenditure, and thus the unanimous 
desire of the whole people of a district was thwarted and great good 
deferred —to say nothing of the heavy burdens incurred by the 
wasteful use of a long purse in the feeing of lawyers, and in creating 
obstructions. For years progressive legislation has been blocked 
because of the utter inability of Parliament to overtake the work 
given it to do, and everything is in arrears. It seems, therefore, to 
be little short of the height of madness to attempt to continue to 
govern our mighty empire, in local as well as imperial matters, from 
London. We must decentralise more — following the successful 
example shown us by the United States and our own colonies—and 
establish local Parliaments in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
for the settlement, of all matters pertaining to local government: in 
each of these countries; leaving imperial matters to be settled solely 
by the Parliament in London, if we are to have progressive legislation 
and to relieve the people of heavy burdens. 

Agriculture. —Farming in this country at the present time is 
not a profitable business, to say the very least, the whole agri- 
cultural industry being in a state of utter stagnation. I do not 
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suppose any man will be found bold enough to say that farmers are 
now making. money—in fact, if the truth were told, we should very 
likely be informed that any little money which even the richest of 
our farmers may still possess is rapidly leaving them, and that they 
are paying their rents as well as the costs of their living out of 
capital. This is a sad state of matters and it is impossible that it 
can goon much longer. How is it possible that our farmers can con- 
tinue to pay heavy rents, in many cases under unjust restrictions, and 
compete with the American farmers, who, under more favourable 
climatic conditions, practically sit rent free? Our land laws have 
much to answer for, and the sooner they are put on a better and 
more just footing the better. The internal trade of no country can 
prosper when farming is bad and most of its farmers are in a state 
bordering on bankruptcy. 

Food.—Owing to the blessings of free trade outside, our food 
supply is plentiful and comparatively cheap, but we have to import 
the greater part of it. Without cheap food in this country multitudes 
of our fellow countrymen would die of starvation every year, and 
without cheap food we could not possibly have cheap labour: while 
without cheap labour again we could not do an export trade, and 
without an export trade we should cease to exist as a manufacturing 
nation. 

Our great competitor, the United States, is even now still our 
best customer, but how long this will continue it is hard to say, 
seeing she is already supplying our colonies and ourselves with many 
of our own kind of manufactures. The United States, again, can 
grow everything in the shape of food which she may ever require 
within her own borders, and could supply all our wants in that respect 
besides. The only advantage we have over the United States is, as I 
have said, that we have cheap labour, and because of our cheap labour, 
and that only, can we send into her markets raw material and manu- 
factured goods despite her heavy import duties. The import duties 
of the United States, however, are being gradually but surely 
lowered, and she is tending towards the adoption of free trade. 
When the United States adopt free trade, or anything approaching 
it, the price of labour in America will come down, and the American 
people will then be able to compete with us in our own country and 
run us out of the race, unless we, in the interim, develop our 
resources, stir ourselves up, and show ourselves as progressive and 
far advanced as she undoubtedly is in the industrial arts and 
sciences. 

Resources.—It should be remembered that our resources in this 
country—great in our eyes though these may be—are really of little 
moment when compared with the illimitable resources of the United 
States. Any one from the old country who has travelled over that 
vast domain, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and frum the 
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great northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, cannot fail to be impressed 
by its vastness and the greatness of its natural riches. Everything 
that man or the hand of man can require is to be found within the 
borders of the United States, and its people can be shut—as it were— 
entirely out from the rest of the world, and still live on in plenty and 
even in superabundance. We, on the other hand, notwithstanding 
our great mineral resources, owing to the multitude of human beings 
within so comparatively small an area and to our ungenial climate, 
could not live even for a day without aid from the rest of the world. 

Under the heading of ‘ Food,’ I referred to the fact that we were 
blessed with free trade outside, meaning of course that, with the 
exception of certain luxuries not absolutely necessary, the world was 
allowed to send us in, duty free, all kinds of necessary food, raw material 
and manufactured articles. I am afraid this is, however, not quite 
an unmixed blessing, seeing that while the rest of the world can send 
in their wares to us duty free, we really have not free trade by any 
means amongst ourselves, inside the borders of the United Kingdom. 
Foolish as we may think the policy of our great competitor to be, 
under Protection outside, the Government of the United States 
is not quite so foolish as to put a load on the internal trade, and on 
the progress of its people, within its own borders in the manner our 
Government does. 

The cost of transit of goods is very much heavier in Great Britain 
than it is in America, and our governing powers seem to agree with 
our great railway companies, that our competitors from the outside 
ought to have the preference. To give a single case: goods can 
actually be sent from New York to London, wé Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, at a less cost for freight and carriage than we, the British people, 
can send similar goods by the same rail from Liverpool or Glasgow 
to London, or vice versa. 

I could go on enumerating many more disadvantages under which 
we labour in this country, but space forbids. I think sufficient has 
been said to show the true state of matters, and that a remedy must 
be found somehow or other, and that speedily, if we are in the future 
to hold our own against our all-powerful antagonist. 

Our great competitor—being the greatest agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and mining nation in the world, with unlimited credit, 
and being besides ‘essentially British,’ and having eight thousand 
daily newspapers—is no unworthy foeman; we must therefore be 
up and doing while there is yet time to clear the decks of all 
unnecessary dead-weight. 

It may be noted that the Americans are trying to show us in 
this year of grace what they can produce in invention and manu- 
factures, by holding an exhibition of purely American mechanism 
and manufactures in London, which is likely to be the Jubilee ex- 
hibition (for London at any rate). It should be known that this 
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exhibition is neither instituted nor supported by the American 
Government, but is a purely private though gigantic speculation 
got up by some of the most eminent men and manufacturers in the 
United States; and the mere fact that such an exhibition, solely com- 
posed of our great competitor’s wares, should take place in the capital 
of the commercial world, and in the heart of our empire, shows the 
pluck of the Americans and their determination to cut us ultimately 
out of the running, even in our own country, if they possibly can. 

When was ever such an exhibition held, in a foreign country 
without Government assistance, by any other nation in the whole 
annals of the world ? 

Considering the great advance the people of the United Kingdom 
have made during the past fifty years, in spite of the heavy weights 
hung on them, by ‘use and wont’ and all other remnants of feudal 
traditions, it surely stands to reason that, under more favourable 
circumstances, the advance will be proportionately greater. 

How comes it that the ‘essentially British’ Americans are so go- 
ahead and inventive, if not because they are enlightened and pro- 
gressive—running lightly, as it were,.in the race? 

Why again are the mass of the people in the old country (of the 
same race as the Americans) so comparatively slow, and to all 
appearance so non-inventive—if not because they are unenlightened 
and lethargic—running heavily laden in the race, looking back to 
the past rather than forward to the future ? 

In the language of a high authority, ‘the old nations of the earth 
creep on at a snail’s pace, while the American Republic thunders 
past with the rush of the express.’ Why should this be? Who is to 
blame for the existing state of matters? 

In a free, constitutionally governed country like the United 
Kingdom, is it not time that the mass of the people were waking up, 
and insisting on their representatives and statesmen reading the 
signs of the times, and seeing that the disadvantages under which 
they labour as a nation are removed, and that the whole country is 
really governed by the people, and for the good of the people, in 
every sense ? 

James KEITH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AN ACTOR'S NOTES. 


No. 4. 


M. COQUELIN ON ACTORS AND ACTING. 


Ir is some years since I had the privilege of recording in this Review 
a few casual observations connected with the Drama. They related 
chiefly to characters in Shakespeare, and had no personal drift. My 
renewal of them now is suggested by the article which M. Coquelin 
has contributed to the May number of Harjger’s Magazine, and by 
certain personal considerations which are an inevitable result when 
one player has undertaken to criticise his fellows. As-a rule, this 
kind of review is much to be deprecated, for it is easy to conceive 
that, if every artist were to rush into print with his opinions of his 
compeers, there would be a disagreeable rise in the social tempera- 
ture. Criticism is generally sufficient in the hands of the professors 
of the art; but when an actor takes up its functions for the 
enlightenment of other actors, and, with the freedom of M. Coquelin, 
invites comparisons and suggests parallels, he runs ‘no little risk of 
a grave misapprehension of his purpose. I take it for granted, how- 
ever, that in this instance the object of the writer is to lay down 
certain immutable principles of the actor’s art. 

I do not propose to follow M. Coquelin through the details of his 
thesis, which contains a comforting proportion of truisms. Nor is it 
necessary to devote much space to the initial difficulty—which, by 
the way, he only discovers at the end of his discourse—namely, the 
difference between’ English and French ideas of natural acting. 
This difference may be considerable enough, but it need not be made 
greater by hasty generalisation. Even my insular training does not, 
I hope, disqualify me from an intelligent admiration of M. Coquelin’s 
genuine accomplishments; nor does it, I venture to think, blunt my 
perception of the misdirected zeal with which he associates the 
elements necessary to make up the art of what he calls true 
portraiture. In a word, I believe that he completely misses the 
vital essence of tragedy, and that his criticism is of the earth earthy. 

It is hardly within the scupe of this note that I should discuss 
with M. Coquelin as to how far the resources of a comedian may be 
suitable for tragic parts. There seems to be a deep-rooted conviction 
in his mind that the qualities which enable an actor to observe certain 
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types of character, and to embody their salient features in a consistent 
whole, will invariably enable him to scale the heights of the poetic 
drama. But the most odd feature of this assumption is his labour to 
prove that an actor must give to each character a separate physiological 
maintenance, so that every fresh impersonation may begin the world 
with a new voice and a new body. That an artist, with an individuality 
so marked as M. Coquelin’s, should imagine that his identity can be en- 
tirely lost seems singular. It must be granted that this art of trans- 
formation, even in part, is of great importance in that large range of 
the drama where M. Coquelin is quite at home, and where the purely 
mimetic faculty has its chief significance. When, however, we are 
asked to believe that the representation of a great tragic part 
depends on the simulation of a physical apparatus which the actor 
has not previously exhibited, we must seek refuge in a respectful in- 
credulity. It would almost seem as if M. Coquelin, in the midst of 
his dissertation on the significance of a wrinkle, had lost sight of the 
fact that in tragedy and the poetic drama it is rather the sow/ of the 
artist than his form which is moulded by the theme. Edmund 
Kean sometimes passed from one part to another with little more 
external variation than was suggested by a corked moustache; but 
the poetry, the intensity, the fiery passion of the man, made his 
acting the most real and vivid impersonation that his contemporaries 
had seen. M. Coquelin perhaps takes it for granted that the actress 
is exempt from the burden of change—the perpetual metamorphosis 
—to which he dooms the actor. If there be no such exemption, then 
the task of the artist who must vary her face and figure for Rosalind, 
Juliet, and Imogen is likely to become unpopular. What did Rachel 
owe to any transformation of physique? She, as M. Coquelin must 
‘ be well aware, was the most trained actress of her time. She knew 
all that Samson could teach; she spared no elaboration of art; but 
all this experience and labour would have counted for little without 
the divine fire which made her so great. This electric quality is 
the rarest and the highest gift the actor can possess. It is a quality 
which, in varying degrees, distinguishes those who tread the highest 
walks in the drama, and which has given fame to-day to Salvini, 
Barnay, Booth, and Mounet-Sully. 

When M. Coquelin maintains that an actor should never exhibit 
real emotion, he is treading old and disputed ground. It matters 
little whether the player shed tears or not, so long as he can make 
his audience shed them; but if tears can be summoned at his will 
and subject to his control, it is true art to utilise such a power, and 
happy is the actor whose sensibility has at once so great a delicacy 
and discipline. In this respect the actor is like the orator. Eloquence 
is all the more moving when it is animated and directed by a fine 
and subtle sympathy which affects the speaker though it does not 
master him. It is futile to deny absolutely to the actor such im- 
pulses as touch the heart by the sudden appeal of passion or pathos. 
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Kean was not a player who left anything to hazard, and yet he had 
inspired moments, which, perhaps, anyone holding M. Coquelin’s 
views might ascribe to insanity. Diderot and Talma pointed out— 
and M. Coquelin repeats the lesson—that an actor has a dual con- 
sciousness—the inspiring and directing self, and the executive self. 
Yet, it was also Talma who remarked that an actor will often leave 
the stage at the end of a scene, trying to remember what he has 
done, instead of thinking what he has still to do. This, at all 
events, is idealism in art, and my complaint of M. Coquelin is 
that he seems to allow idealism only a very small place in his 
philosophy. Not the least striking illustration of this defect is his 
proposition that a hideous soul.should have a hideous body, and 
that Mephistopheles should therefore be represented as an image 
of deformity. History and fiction alike rebel against such a dic- 
tum; for, if this critic be right, then the Borgias, Iago, Macbeth, 
Tito, Ulric, should embody moral disease in their physical tissue. 
It is true that Mephistopheles need not be a handsome demon, but 
why should a hump be a symbol of cynicism? Some of the most 
exquisite spirits that ever reflected the radiance of divine love upon 
earth have been shrouded in ugliness! The greatest infamy in 
Italian history smiles down upon us in old picture galleries from the 
perfection of manly dignity and the most delicate loveliness of 
woman. M. Coquelin’s conception is as primitive as the orthodoxy 
which used to insist that the devil wore horns and a tail. The 
demand that the incarnation of evil shall be pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by physical distortion is, to say the least of it, scarcely in 
harmony with the enlightenment of our age. ‘Faust’ is a mixture 
of legend and philosophy—a great human drama, with the intense 
reality of life overshadowed by the supernatural. Mephistopheles is 
both man and spirit, and should not the actor suggest to the imagi- 
nation of the spectators an almost exaggerated idea of the command- 
ing, all-embracing influence of the evil principle, while presenting 
the personalityof the ‘squire of high degree’? It is impossible to 
represent such a creation in any adequate fashion without summon- 
ing picturesque aids to heighten the spiritual effect of the play. 
To what extent the picturesque may be legitimately carried in 
dramatic art will always be a moot point. ‘ Picturesque’ is a word 
often used vaguely, but if it mean beauty—the selection of what is 
pleasing and harmonious in illustration—then by all means let us 
be picturesque. To discard this element in action, colour, and ex- 
pression, would surely be a serious error. I fear that if I understand 
M. Coquelin aright, his philosophy is much more material than 
would be expected from an actor who tells us that he is nothing if 
not ‘ lyrical.’ 

There is, of course, much in M. Coquelin’s article that is true and 
that is admirably put—notwithstanding that he frequently upsets in 
one paragraph the proposition of another. Nobody would deny that 
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the study of character is the foundation of our art, or that the detail 
which is foreign to a character ought not to be presented for the sake 
of theatrical effect. But the essay is not a primer for beginners, it 
is addressed to the writer’s colleagues and contemporaries. It deals 
out praise in this quarter and blame in that, and it has a strong 
flavour of autobiography. This distinguished comedian scarcely does 
justice to his intelligence when he forgets that no two actors of any 
originality will play the same part alike. An actor must either think 
for himself or imitate someone else. Such imitation produces a 
reverence for certain stage traditions that is sometimes mischievous, 
because an actor is tempted to school himself too closely to tradi- 
tional interpretation, instead of giving fair play to his own insight. 
Probably it is of our departure from this rule that M. Coquelin is 
thinking when he sighs over ‘the deep-seated love of originality’ in 
the English race. But that originality, after all, is only the very 
natural assertion of the principle that the representation of character 
can never be cast in one unchanging mould. The individual force of 
the actor must find its special channel. Salvini’s Othello is a great 
impersonation, but judging from all we know of Edmund Kean’s per- 
formance of the Moor, it differed widely from the Italian’s. There 
seem to be no difficult problems in Othello’s character, and yet it 
would be idle to expect a succession of great actors to play the part 
in precisely the same way. M. Coquelin divides actors into two 
classes—those who identify themselves with their characters, and 
those who identify their characters with themselves. Excellent as 
this definition is, it is somewhat misleading. M. Coquelin tells us 
that when he played Thouvenin, it was his greatest difficulty to re- 
press his own idiosyncrasies. His study was to efface Coquelin 
entirely—voice, walk, gesture—and to present only the man he con- 
ceived Thouvenin to be. This is very good as far as it goes; but 
why should Edwin Booth, when he acts the part of Hamlet, try to 
forget that, physically speaking, he was ever Edwin Booth? His 
mind is absorbed in the character—he looks’and speaks the melan- 
choly, the passion, the poetry, and the satire of this supreme creation ; 
yet is he to be told that, if in some detail of aspect, gesture, or move- 
ment, he remind the audience that he still be Edwin Booth, he is 
making the character a part of himself, instead of losing his own 
nature for the time in the world of imagination? The actor who 
portrays with the grandest power the Titanic force and energy of 
Lear, or the malignity and hypocrisy of Shylock, will be truer to the 
poet than another who interests us chiefly in the characteristics of age 
or a type of the Jewish race. M. Coquelin would, I fear, in tragedy 
teach us to be too prosaic ; for however important realistic portraiture 
may be in the comic drama—and there are noteworthy examples of 
its success on the English as well as the French stage—in tragedy it 


has a comparatively minor place. 
HENRY IRVING. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ARE ANIMALS MENTALLY HAPPY ?' 
Il, 


IT remains to inquire how far the favourable conclusions we have 
formed from a consideration of the bodily pleasures, the con- 
veniences, of animal life will be modified if we take into account the 
mental satisfactions and dissatisfactions. 

Here again we must necessarily argue from our own feelings 
to those of the lower intelligences. We must presume a similarity 
between our own affections and the affections of animals, which 
similarity will be still closer if we limit our comparison to the affec- 
tions of childhood, or those of primitive man. If in examining and 
analysing our own emotions we find we can trace any element com- 
mon to all our mental pleasures, we are bound to assume the presence 
of the like element in the mental pleasures of the brute. True, there 
can be no direct comparison between such a pleasure as we derive from 
the C minor Symphony of Beethoven, or from the Blenheim Raphael, 
and any pleasure of which we can suppose the mind of a rabbit to be 
capable. But we must remember that all our more civilised pleasures 
are exceedingly complex: they are combinations of a number of 
separate, simple, pleasurable elements, each of which is quite distinct 
and unaffected by the presence of the others. Thus in listening to 
the symphony we have a separate pleasure in the rhythm (a ganglionic 
pleasure associated with muscular movements), a separate pleasure in 
the harmonies and melodic phrases (also ganglionic; the latter 
depending on the former, inasmuch as melody gives no pleasure by 
itself, but only as it suggests beautiful harmony), a separate pleasure 
in the contrasts of light and shade, pianos and fortes (likewise 
ganglionic); and amongst a host of intellectual elements we have 
a separate pleasure in tracing the development of the theme—a 
pleasure of the kind called ‘plot interest’; a separate pleasure in 
the whole work considered as a Auman creation; a separate pleasure 
in the imitation by the orchestra of human emotional phases, and so 
forth. Of these and of a dozen other distinct elements is our delight 
in an art-product builded up, and therefore, though it is quite impos- 
sible that any being of more limited capacities should find the 
slightest enjoyment in such a complex resultant, still, the separate 


1 See the Mineteenth Century for August 1886. 
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elements, or some of them, may be within the grasp of the inferior 
capacity, and if so, the reason why they give pleasure to man will 
also be the reason why they give pleasure to the animal. 

Now in the above example, as in almost all our mental pleasures, 
there are certain of what we have called bodily conveniences mingled 
with purely mental satisfactions. The fact that these are almost 
invariably blended in life has to some extent effaced the essential 
distinction between them, and we are apt to forget that only by way 
of metaphor can they be brought under one name. ‘Towards the 
opposite end of the esthetic scale we do in some measure preserve 
in our speech a record of the inherent difference between torture of 
limb and grief of spirit. _ When we use such a word as torture to 
symbolise a certain degree of mental distress, we so employ it with 
a distant recognition of its symbolical character. No less sym- 
bolical, however, is our use of such a word as pleasure to characterise 
mental elevation. Language has been fixed in ages when as yet 
mental satisfactions had not arrived at their present importance and 
complexity ; confusion in language. has led to confusion in thought, 
and psychologists have been accustomed to content themselves with 
considering the case of a sprained muscle or a crushed limb, imagin- 
ing in so doing they had at the same time furnished a complete 
explanation of the distress arising from a frustrated desire. It will, 
however, suffice to fix in our minds the essential difference between 
the two if we remember that their very physical signs are different. 
Thus in mental distress the brow is contracted, while in bodily suf- 
fering the corners of the mouth are affected; and it is only when 
bodily sufferings are protracted so as to affect the mind or when they 
are accompanied by danger causing mental distress that the corru- 
gator muscles begin to make furrows in the brow. If you see in a 
statue or painting of a human figure the upper part of the face in- 
dicating suffering, you instantly conclude the suffering to be mental ; 
if you see the lower part of the face drawn or distorted, you recognise 
it as the sign of physical pain. That is to say, you recognise the 
fact that the nervous centres concerned with mental distresses are 
distinct from those occupied with local or bodily pains. 

Now, before we can attempt any estimate of the mental satisfac- 
tions of animal life, we must start with some hypothesis as to the 
nature of that common element which at different moments we express 
by such words as glad, happy, pleased, joyful, and the like. The theory 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer which we have accepted as a sufficient explana- 
tion of physical pleasure affords no guide whatever for the interpre- 
tation of the widely different phenomena of mental satisfaction. No 
theory of nerve waste and nutrition can be of any use to us in deter- 
mining what there is in a particular painting and a particular social 
situation which leads us to characterise our feelings in the presence 
of both by the same name. 
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What we want is to discover some common element, the presence 
of which characterises all our pleasurable emotions, and the intensity 
of which varies in proportion to their exaltation, while the presence 
in varying intensity of its exact opposite characterises in like manner 
and measures all our sadness and distress. 

There is a passage of Lucretius in which the poet (to use Lord 
Bacon’s phrase) ‘that beautified the sect that was otherwise inferior 
to the rest’ compares two typical mental pleasures; it is delightful, 
he says, to stand on the sea-shore in a high wind, and to watch the 
dangers of those who are on the deep ;— it is equally pleasant to be- 
hold, from an elevated station, a battle raging in the plains below, 
because it is naturally agreeable to witness those misfortunes from 
which yourself are free; but far more pleasant still is it to occupy 
wisdom’s heights and from thence to look down upon others groping 
and wandering in search of the true light. 

This passage could not have been written by any modern poet— 
the veil of sympathy through which we now look on the troubles of 
another is too sacred to be thus rent in twain. But it is precisely 
because that sympathy is modern and not primeval that it is neces- 
sary to go behind it if we would ascertain the essential characteristic 
of our pleasures. The passage of Lucretius is valuable for two 
reasons. In the first place, it tears aside this veil and compels us to 
trace back our emotions to a more primitive type. Neither of the 
feelings he mentions should we now describe as pleasurable; they 
would be so overpowered by altruistic feelings—our sympathy would 
be so strongly with those who were struggling, that the total re- 
sulting consciousness would be a form of distress which we could 
convert into pleasure only by actively assisting in the rescue of those 
in danger. Nevertheless, all the time the pleasure in our own supe- 
rior position, in the discomfiture of another, would be there concealed, 
it may be, but concealed only, and not destroyed, by the more powerful 
altruistic feeling of our later civilisation. Secondly, the passage is 
valuable because it suggests the real explanation of pleasurable emo- 
tion. Here are two situations—walking on a shore in safety in the 
one case, and the consciousness of mental acquisition in the other 
case; in neither of these is there any pleasurable element necessarily 
involved ; but introduce in each case a foil, the boat’s crew labouring 
in the sea, and the ignorant wandering in mental darkness—the new 
factor gives us an impression of individual power, of personal elevation, 
of superiority over another, and the situation becomes at once a 
pleasant one. 

In using the phrase ‘consciousness of power’ to represent this 
sense of personal elevation, I think I have chosen the word which 
best expresses the essential ingredient in our simplest pleasures. It 
is the emotional accompaniment of the assertion ‘I can,’ just as the 
sense of weakness is the emotional accompaniment of the statement, 
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‘I am compelled.’ The simplest form of the one is exemplified in the 
baby’s crow when he learns to stand upright, and of the other in the 
child’s helpless sobbing when its nurse by force compels it to go with 
her against its inclination. Did we desire to represent the highest 
and lowest notes in the esthetic scale, the height of human enjoy- 
ment, and the depth of human woe, we could not find better types 
than two which are quite obviously enlargements of the same simple 
emotions: Buonaparte at Mantua placing on his own head the iron 
crown of Lombardy with the words, ‘ Gare a gui la touche /’ in the 
one picture, and, in the other picture, Eugene Aram walking between 
the two stern-faced men with gyves upon his wrists. 

With the assistance of this formula, ‘the consciousness of power,’ 
we are in a position to institute a direct comparison between our 
mental satisfactions and those of any intelligence presumably similar 
to ourown. Whenever we find a set of circumstances which would 
evoke in our own minds a consciousness of power, we are able to 
infer a similar pleasurable emotion in the mind of any similar 
intelligence, whether of more or less varied range, placed in those 
same surroundings. The extent or intensity of the suggestion of 
power furnished by any given external conditions provides us with a 
gauge whereby to estimate the extent or intensity of the pleasure 
experienced by any mind similar to our own in such a situation. The 


question whether an animal is happy under any given conditions is 
reduced to the simpler question whether the conditions are such as 
would suggest to the mind of man a consciousness of his individual 


power. 

It will be convenient if we try to arrange our mental pleasures in 
a graduated scale, beginning with the most rudimentary forms and 
ascending in the order of their complexity. We should probably 
place first in order the reproduction in the mind of a previous bodily 
pleasure. This is a simple act of memory involving a faint revival of 
the associated emotion. Next we should place that which Mr. Grant 
Allen regards as the type of all happiness—namely, anticipation 
of bodily pleasure. These two are not mental pleasures proper, but 
simply the revival or the forecast of ganglionic pleasures. Next in 
order will come the beginning of mental pleasures proper—the first 
and simplest form of consciousness of power, viz. the mental pleasure 
accompanying bodily activity; afterwards the operations of the 
intellect give us the like consciousness of power, and we have 
mental pleasure accompanying mental activity. So far all is simple, 
but there is no foundation here for the higher and specially human 
pleasures. These latter depend on two principles; first, that of 
sympathy, by which man is led to identify himself in emotion with 
another individual, with the family and the tribe, and with humanity ; 
and, secondly, the principle of ideal reproduction and extension, 
whereby man is able without any prompting from the outside world 
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to summon into consciousness a series of mental images from which 
he can derive pleasures akin to those he would experience if the 
images had been actual and objective. Shortly we may call these 
ideal pleasures. We have, then, these different kinds of mental 
delights to consider— 

1. Recollection of bodily pleasures. 

. Anticipation of bodily pleasures. 

. Pleasure accompanying bodily activity. 

. Pleasure accompanying mental activity. 

. Ideal pleasure. 

. } Extension of nos. - Another individual. 

, ' 3, 4 and 5 by 1 7. The anny tribe. 
sympathy to | 8. Humanity. 

This list is not put forward as a philosophical classification of our 
pleasures, but simply as a catalogue convenient for reference in con- 
sidering the pleasures of a lower grade of intelligence. A similar list 
might be made of mental distresses, but it is sufficient to consider 
them simply as modes of depression corresponding severally to the 
modes of elevation. 

Of the eight varieties of mental pleasure which we have thus 
catalogued, there is only one which is peculiar to man—that viz. which 
we have placed last in the series, and to which we are indebted for 
our most highly civilised enjoyments. Much of the delight which 
is afforded to us by works of art, whether of poetry, music, drama, or 
pictorial art, is dependent on sympathy with humanity. Animals 
can have nothing to correspond with such a feeling, but in all the 
other seven varieties they share to a greater or less extent. The great 
distance which separates human happiness from animal happiness 
will be found in two directions; first, that of human sympathy just 
mentioned, and, secondly, the department of ideal pleasures, which in 
animals have a merely fragmentary existence, but which in man 
have such an enormous extension and development that they occupy 
the greater area of waking consciousness, sometimes to the entire 
subjugation of the impressions derived from the actual world. These 
two elements apart, the mental pleasures of animals are fairly 
comparable with those of man; the first three elements in the above 
list are as well developed in the one as in the other; the element of 
pleasure in mental activity is present in all higher animals, though 
of course wanting the entension which it acquires in man: in like 
manner, individual and tribal sympathy have their effect on animal 
pleasures, though exhibited only in rudimentary form. 

1 and 2. There is very little to be said of either the recollection 
or the anticipation of bodily pleasures. The former, however, in all 
probability is of more importance to animals than to man; it is 
not brought into competition with so many other pleasurable 
emotions, and it is probably more deeply stirred. Past bodily 
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pleasures can no doubt be recalled by all animals possessing memory, 
that is—according to Mr. Romanes—all forms from the Mollusca 
upwards. Such emotional states lie in the background ready to be 
revived by an appropriate associated sensation. Now the sense of 
smell seems to possess more strongly than any of the other senses the 
power of reviving in our own consciousness the exact esthetic 
condition at a previous moment when a similar odour presented 
itself. Perhaps the odour of a bean field will recall with singular 
impressiveness the precise mental condition, with its exact zesthetic 
value, of some forgotten holiday-time in youth. Sight has of course 
a corresponding power, though not in such intensity. Now both 
these senses are far more highly developed in the animal world than 
in man, sight for instance in raptorial birds, and scent in carnivora 
and ruminants. We may therefore fairly suppose that in animals 
such as the red-deer and the dog a resuscitation of past pleasures 
would be aroused with much more vividness and more certainty by 
an associated scent, and that the occasions of such resuscitation 
would be much more frequent than in our own experience. Any 
animal whose scent is so keen as that of the dog must be constantly 
receiving through that sense-organ impressions which directly and 
vividly recall some particular gratification of one or other of its 
appetities, and in general any such recollection must be distinctly 
pleasurable. It is worthy of remark, too, that this pleasure is all 
pure gain to the individual ; that is to say, there is practically no 
corresponding pain, for the recollection of previous bodily suffering 
is so slight that it scarcely even acts as a stimulus to action until 
after several experiences. We find in our own case that the memory 
of days long past is always more or less pleasant; in recalling an 
incident long gone by the pleasurable elements come up with some- 
thing of their old freshness, while all the painful elements, if there 
were any, are subdued and softened down, even if they have not 
disappeared altogether, so that when we arrive at maturity we are 
accustomed to look back on the days of our childhood as days of 
uninterrupted happiness. 

The anticipation by an animal of bodily pleasure is usually appa- 
rent to an observer only just immediately before its realisation, as 
when we give to one of our domestic animals the signal for its daily 
exercise, or when it discovers the approach of its own dinner; but we 
must admit a much more extended foresight than that involved in 
interpreting immediate sensations. We can trace the effect of ex- 
pectation in the brisker step of the horse when its head is turned 
homewards; and in the deliberate preparations and long stealthy 
marches of many predaceous animals there must be from the begin- 
ning a confident anticipation of the resulting dinner. Your own 
fox-terrier will remember from one day to the next the exact place 
where he concealed the remains of a particularly offensive fish’s 
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head, and on the first moment of freedom will scamper off to realise 
his dreams of the past dozen hours. In the animal’s anticipations, 
as in its recollections, there is little or no corresponding pain. In 
the case of the dog certainly we have taught him to associate the 
sight of a whip with a subsequent flogging, so that when he sees 
us go to fetch the instrument of woe, he no doubt anticipates the 
result with bitterness. But this is simply the result of an education 
which man alone and not outer circumstances could impart. Re- 
move man from the world and animals would have known no antici- 
pation of pain until the moment before the occurrence of an injury. 
There is no surmise or foreboding of possible danger, no apprehension 
lest to-morrow’s dinner be insufficient, or dread of any evil outside 
the immediate circle of present realities. The bird does not antici- 
pate the clutch of the hawk until it sees the form of the hawk above 
it. When we speak of an animal as timid, we speak of it in reference 
to ourselves. Timidity is unknown in regions to which the civilising 
influence of the rifle have not reached. Animals are of course 
afraid of those of their own kind whose natural prey they form, 
but not until they actually see their devourer. It is man who has 
taught animals to be frightened of sounds and signs. 

3. Lleasure accompanying bodily activity.—Within the limits 
fixed by previous wear and present nutrition all muscular activity 
affords a direct bodily ‘convenience.’ But if in exerting such activity 
we become aware that we are exerting a power over nature, then the 
activity is attended with mental or cerebral pleasure. These two 
elements may go together, may increase at the same time and 
throughout the same actions; or, as very frequently happens, the 
mental exaltation may continue to increase after the exertion has 
ceased to be ‘convenient,’ when the limit of normal muscular action 
has been passed and fatigue has set in. So long as we are visibly 
and perceptibly exerting a power over our fellows or over nature, the 
sense of exaltation continues, and with the spur of rivalry it may 
become so strong as to lead us to over-exert ourselves, and prolong 
the action until acute physical pain or complete prostration compels 
us to desist. The youthful part of our lives is largely made up of 
instances of such elementary consciousness of power. A schoolboy 
does not, as Sydney Smith supposed, climb walls for the reason that 
it is agreeable to him to be afraid of tumbling, but for the sake of the 
same mental exaltation which a few years earlier inspired his first 
steps across the nursery, and which a few years later will seat him at 
his thwart in his college eight. All muscular exertion, the effect of 
which on our position we can realise, and which therefore conveys 
the impression of power, is directly pleasurable in proportion to its 
felt effectiveness. Everyone who has climbed a mountain, or even 
walked up a decent-sized hill, has experienced how at first the simple 
‘ganglionic’ pleasure of the walk or the climb is the main ingredient ; 
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how, on attaining a certain elevation and looking round, there comes 
a mental satisfaction which goes on increasing, while at the same 
time the muscular activity begins to tell its tale, and fatigue super- 
venes, only however to be suppressed and kept under by the over- 
mastering mental exaltation until the summit is reached. Then, in 
all probability, the climber remarks that, if he could only have flown 
up, his happiness would have been complete. He recognises that 
his happiness is due to two elements: first, the physical ‘ convenience ’ 
of exercise; next, the mental consciousness of power—the conscious- 
ness that he by his own muscular exertion has raised himself 2,000 
feet. He recognises also that in this case the physical convenience 
was ‘played out’ rather too soon, and thenceforward acted as a 
damper on his mental joyousness, and he infers that if with less wear 
and tear (as by flight) he could have raised himself to the same 
altitude, or if he could with the same amount of exertion raise him- 
self four times as high, in either case his pleasure would be propor- 
tionately more intense. 

May we not infer that all animals whose muscular development 
is greater in proportion to their bulk than that of man should derive 
from its exercise a greater intensity of pleasure, greater absolutely 
in proportion to the attainments and less interfered with by the 
greater muscular ease with which they are accomplished. If this is 
so, the majority of the mammalia and almost all birds should in their 
powers of speedy movement on earth or lofty flight in the air possess 
resources of mental pleasure intense beyond ours and less subject 
to be dimmed by the pain of overstrained muscles. The power of 
flight is, without doubt, associated with pleasures which we cannot 
directly gauge or estimate, but of the value of which our desires can 
give us some idea. That birds distinctly enjoy the exercise of their 
powers there can be no manner of doubt. Having once acquired the 
power of flight or inherited it from their Sauropsidan ancestor, they 
have developed it far beyond all the requirements of their individual 
or specific life. If it were not pleasurable, then flight would be 
discontinued when it was no longer necessary. But, as a fact, 
bird life presents innumerable instances of the maintenance of the 
powers of flight in species to whose existence it is by no means 
essential. The skylark does not soar from mercenary motives ; 
pigeons, domesticated for generations, fly about all day long, 
though they need to seek neither food nor shelter. It is not 
necessary to watch birds on the wing for very long to convince one- 
self that the act of flight is one of pure enjoyment, that it is culti- 
vated and adorned with the refinements which characterise an 
“accomplishment.’ Such is the evolution of the tumbler pigeon, 
such the more refined and masterly hovering of some birds who 
possess the power of balancing themselves on a slanting breeze as 
to remain motionless with respect to the earth, without apparently 
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moving a wing or a feather, floating all the time, calm and still. 
This soaring, to accomplish which no doubt requires minute momen- 
tary muscular adjustments, must be an acquirement bestowing the 
keenest pleasure. Not the most enthusiastic yachtsman steering his 
own cutter on a stiff breeze can derive more pleasure from the motion 
than can the poised bird conscious that at any moment it has only 
to move its wing the fraction of an inch in order to hold its own 
against a fresh slant of the wind. It is the fine art of flight, acquired 
perhaps accidentally without any reference to the search for food, 
and persisted in purely as a pleasurable relaxation or accomplishment 
for the sake of the mental glory involved in supremacy over the 
powers of the air. Minor fancies in the method of flight abound in 
birds. 


There is (says White of Selborne) a peculiarity belonging to ravens that must 
draw the attention even of the most incurious—they spend all their leisure time 
in striking and cuffing each other on the wing ina kind of playful skirmish, and 
when they move from one place to another frequently turn on their backs with a 
loud croak, and seem to be falling to the ground. When this odd gesture betides 
them, they are scratching themselves with one foot, and thus lose the centre of 
gravity. Rooks sometimes dive and tumble in a frolicsome manner. ... Ring- 
doves, though strong and rapid at other times, yet in the spring hang about on the 
wing in a toying and playful manner. 


It is a mistake to suppose that animals will continue instinctively 
for ever to toil and work, to exert their muscles and energies without 
reference to pleasure. They are by no means insensible to the charms 
of repose, and are naturally lazy, just to the same extent as men are 
naturally lazy. So long as exertion is necessary to existence or gives 
them enjoyment, they will exert themselves; when they can exist 
and enjoy themselves without exertion, they cease to exert them- 
selves. Whenever we see animals habitually performing any act or 
any movement which involves trouble or exertion, we may be quite 
certain that, if the act or movement is not essential, it is pleasurable. 
If it were not accompanied by pleasurable feelings, it would not be 
continued. The act of collecting honey is apparently accompanied 
by more trouble than pleasure. So long as it is necessary to existence 
it is continued by force of what we should call public opinion or 
municipal law; but transport a hive of bees to a climate where 
nature provides them with honey all the year round, and in three or 
four years they cease to store it. The act is troublesome, and is dis- 
continued when no longer necessary. The slave-making ants are 
a still stronger example; the Polyergus, having provided itself 
with slaves who perform all the necessary work of life, who pro- 
vide it with food, and actually feed it, is now gradually divesting 
itself of every instinct, and dies of starvation if deprived of its 
assistant. 

Similar to the pleasure of flight, though not so keen, must be the 
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pleasure accompanying the gallop and other speedier movements of 
quadrupeds. The horse obviously enjoys its more extended paces, 
and shares with its rider the delights of a bit of open country. So 
we can well believe that the best horses (from a racing point of view) 
of each year take keen pleasure in showing their heels to their fields. 
Foals run races just as boys’do, and no doubt with the same kind of 
enjoyment, which in the horse lasts further into maturity than is 
the case with man. 

Here, then, we have the origin of J/ay. In youth, when the 
nervous centres are over-nourished and under-worked, there is a 
natural tendency for the overcharge to seek relief in muscular 
exercise of any kind. Play of any sort furnishes a bodily convenience. 
But youth is not satisfied with the bodily convenience alone, it so 
adapts the muscular exercise as to furnish to the mind the conscious- 
ness of power, and thus play combines mental satisfaction with bodily 
convenience. All the games of boys involve the element of rivalry 
as well as of bodily exercise, and though we are not yet in a position 
to appreciate the code of rules which regulate the sports of animals, 
we can be in no doubt as to two facts: first, that animals do play; 
and, secondly, that their sports do involve an element of personal 
antagonism, and, therefore, that they are fitted to contribute mental 
enjoyment as well as bodily exercise. Some of the games of animals 
appear to possess considerable complexity. Some species there are, 
as the marmot and bower bird, who, not satisfied with the use of 
their limbs, construct playthings and playgrounds. Others there are 
who keep pets, organise social gatherings on a large scale, and in- 
dulge in a ‘dance with real measured steps and regulated evolutions. 
It is only reasonable to suppose that these more advanced forms of 
amusement serve to contribute mental delight of a more refined 
description than that which is associated with the races and sham 
fights of colts and puppies. 

4. Pleasures accompanying mental activity.—Mr. Romanes 
enumerates the following emotions as observable in animals, taking 
the order in which they appear as We ascend in the scale of existence: 
surprise and fear, sexual emotions (Mollusca); social and parental 
feelings, industry, curiosity (Insects) ; jealousy, anger, play, affection 
(Fish, Cephalopoda, Reptiles); sympathy (Hymenoptera); pride, 
terror (Birds); grief, hate, cruelty, benevolence (Carnivora and 
Ruminants); revenge, rage (Monkeys and Elephant); shame, 
humour, deceit (Apes and Dog). To this list I would take leave to 
add three others: first, the sentiment of freedom, probably taking 
its rise in insects, and certainly developed throughout the Vertebrates ; 
second, two of the most complicated of human sentiments, those 
connected with property and home, appearing in birds and mammals ; 
and, thirdly, beginnings of pleasurable appreciation of colours and 
sounds, the first foundation of esthetic feeling; these last being 
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observable in insects and spiders, and strongly developed in 
birds. 

Psychologically there is very little value in such a list of names. 
A catalogue of emotions can have no scientific value, because, looked 
at from one point of view, emotion is one and indivisible ; while in 
another sense emotions are so infinitely varied that language would 
exhaust itself long before it had defined them. Two different sets of 
circumstances, on two succeeding days, may both affect me emotion- 
ally, and in each case I may say ‘I am surprised ;’ but I use the same 
word in both cases, not because of the identity of the two forms of 
emotion, but because there are such innumerable shades of kindred 
emotions that language declines the task of identifying them. So it 
may happen that, from the point of view of pleasure ‘and pain, the 
two emotions which I confounded under one name were really widely 
different; and both the physical expressions accompanying them, 
and the actions resulting from them, may have been quite opposite. 
Thus the names which we give to different emotions are really names 
of groups, and to attain anything like a scientific classification we 
ought to have generic and specific names as well. Such a classifica- 
tion as has frequently been attempted by mental philosophers is but 
labour in vain, the same name having to do duty for several different 
shades of feeling, the opposite extremes of which have very little in 
common. 

In reviewing the list of names which Mr. Romanes gives, we find 
only four groups of emotions which are distinctively painful— namely, 
fear, terror, grief, and shame; the remainder are either essentially 
pleasurable—in other words, directly associated with consciousness 
of power, or else are painful only when the voluntary actions to 
which they would otherwise lead are frustrated; that is to say, when 
they evoke only a consciousness of weakness. Even such states of 
mind as rage and revenge are distinctly pleasurable when they lead 
up to their appropriate satisfaction, whether that satisfaction be 
actually accomplished or only ideal. We are familiar with the de- 
lights of revenge as depicted in primitive literature or as actually 
exhibited by children and savages. Nor is the sentiment entirely 
obliterated by modern culture; even amongst civilised communities 
where private vengeance is forbidden, a substitute is provided in the 
regulated revenge known as justice, which enables the injured man 
to enjoy something of the pleasures of the savage. With regard 
generally to all those which we may describe as the primitive emo- 
tions—such as curiosity, anger, cruelty, rage, &c.—those which pre- 
suppose the individual in opposition to his kind, those which are 
developed in childhood and in a savage state, but which in civilised 
communities are kept in check by more ideal and sympathetic emo- 
tions—all these primitive emotions may with strong probability be 
regarded as furnishing a very substantial contribution to animal 
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happiness. No one can doubt that the capture of a mouse gives 
considerable mental pleasure to the cat, fur the cat will continue the 
pursuit as a pastime even when so well fed that it does not care to 
eat the mouse when caught. 

In animals the primitive emotions are allowed their free sway, 
and give rise to the voluntary movements appropriate to them; such 
emotions are therefore pleasurable in animals when under similar 
circumstances they would, owing to repression, not be pleasurable in 
man. ‘Those acts of natural savagery which result in the infliction 
of physical injury by one animal on another no doubt afford pleasure 
to the former. Every violent death is a source of satisfaction to the 
destroyer. That which in mankind is exclusively associated with 
painful feelings is usually in the animal world a means of affording 
enjoyment, and it is some set-off tothe physical pain inflicted by 
the carnivora, that they themselves delight in the chase and the 
spoil. As we have already admitted the extent and severity of the 
pain suffered by the victim, we may now fairly place to credit the 
reality of the mental pleasure enjoyed by the destroyer. 

Animals are, however, capable of emotions of a much higher 
order and in no way depending on the foil of another’s pain. A 
better example we shall find in the sentiment of personal liberty. 
The remark has been frequently made that freedom involves of itself 
no pleasure whatever, but is pleasurable only by contrast; that it is 
the release from bondage which furnishes enjoyment; that just as 
the blessing of health is appreciated only after partial deprivation, 
so the blessing of freedom is apparent only after confinement. The 
observation, however, is incorrect. Uninterrupted health does in- 
volve pleasure ; the very words in which Mr. Herbert Spencer defines 
the bodily conditions of pleasure are in themselves a definition of 
health ; and just as health contributes permanently to the stock of 
bodily ‘convenience,’ so liberty contributes permanently to the stock 
of mental ‘satisfaction.’ It might with equal truth be said that 
bondage is painful only by way of contrast with liberty—indeed with 
rather more truth, for that bondage which is cheered and lightened 
by every possible alleviation is still painful to the man who realises 
that it is deprivation of liberty. There is in the state of individual 
freedom a constant source of positive mental pleasure arising from 
the consciousness of power with which that state is associated, and 
there is in bondage, however gilded and solaced, a constant source of 
positive mental distress, arising from the consciousness of weakness 
which such a state perpetually suggests. It is true that (from a 
cause to which we will hereafter refer) the mind of the captive 
gradually becomes insensible to many of the bitternesses of his posi- 
tion, but it never ceases to be felt as essentially sad. It is true, on 
the other hand, that civilised man has learned to place a lower value 
on the pleasures of absolute liberty, or rather has learned that there 
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are other pleasures to be preferred before them. But the community 
has had to learn this lesson simply because man is incapable of en- 
joying absolute liberty without abusing it. His powers are too 
varied, his spontaneous activities too great: to allow their use without 
stint, to give them unfetterred sway, would involve injury to others, 
and therefore the community, the corporate ‘other,’ is compelled in 
self-defence to prescribe limits to the action of the individual. 
Civilised man, being born into such a system, takes that naturally as 
his type of freedom of action, and learns to desire no wider or more 
untrammelled sphere, but thereby he is to a certain extent incapaci- 
tated from appreciating the pleasures of a life where individual action 
is a law unto itself. Such a life is that of the animal, wherein the 
cravings of nature are themselves the bounds of their own healthy 
activity. As a rule, that which an animal desires to eat is proper 
for its food; that act which it desires to do is one which will in no 
way injure its health. It therefore enjoys the full exercise of its 
activities without let or hindrance, without the necessary restraint 
of prudential motives or of positive law. But, more than that, the 
toil of civilised man is a part of his servitude; the toil of the lion, of 
the buffalo, of the swallow, of the bee, is a part of its freedom. They 
appreciate daily and hourly that absolute untrammelled freedom of 
action which some men enjoy for a few days each year on the moors 
or on the sea, but which the majority of human beings realise only 
rarely in a lifetime. It may be that the ideal pleasure which man 
purchases by his renunciation of liberty is worth far more to him 
than the joys of license, but the value of the latter remains intrinsic- 
ally as great as ever to beings who cannot enjoy the former. 

That animals do as a fact enjoy their liberty is proved by their 
grief at losing it, by their exuberant delight at regaining it, and by 
the sounds they give utterance to while in the enjoyment of it. 
There is no sign of grief more acute than the beatings and flutterings 
of a newly caged bird, nor is there any evidence of yearning more 
profound than the pacing and repacing of the caged quadruped. 
Both these are quite easily distinguished from the instinctive prompt- 
ings of the migratory season. If a migratory bird is detained by the 
clipping of its wings, it exhibits for the first year or two and at the 
appropriate season a desire to get to the extreme northern (or 
southern) limit of its enclosure. This is purely instinctive, and we 
may suppose that the discomfort accompanying the frustration of the 
act, though appreciable, is not very great, for, as a matter of fact, the 
bird will in the course of a year or two cease to exhibit the symptoms. 
But it will never lose its desire for fight. The yearning for freedom 

has nothing to do with instinct ; itis a matter of individual happiness, 
not of maintenance of species, and neither time nor kind treatment 
nor the best of nourishment will entirely extinguish the craving. 
The transports of grief gradually subside, the muscular energy 
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diminishes, so that there is no surplus requiring outlet ; the nature 
is subdued to the inevitable; but unbar the cage and give the animal 
or bird but one hour of freedom, and it will return no more. In those 
animals which are susceptible of domestication, the original yearning 
does, by dint of kind treatment, regular feeding, and close association 
with man, get gradually overlaid and hidden by laziness or weari- 
ness, by fear of consequences, by the affections of home ; but it never 
entirely disappears ; the dog is still unwilling to be chained, and over- 
joyed when let loose ; the horse still objects to being caught in the 
paddock, and still breaks into a gallop when again turned out to grass. 

To a certain extent we may take the sounds uttered by birds and 
animals as an index to their emotional condition. If you hear a man 
humming an air as he walks along, you conclude either that he isa 
lunatic or that he is happy. Spontaneous song, whether of birds, 
animals, or man, is possible only when the singer is cheerful. A 
pianist may of deliberate purpose play a set piece, but he will never 
successfully improvise when he is miserable. The song of our hedge 
warblers, though it of course contains inherited elements, is essenti- 
ally an improvisation ; it is by no means necessary to their existence or 
their perpetuation. Developed at first as an adjunct to sexual selection, 
it has been extended as the highest exponent of pleasure of all kinds. 
It begins each year in the breeding season, but it is by no means con- 
fined to that season. Our woods and fields are vocal all the summer and 
until late in November. In some species there appears to be a partial 
silence in the month of August, but the song breaks out again in 
harvest time, to be continued until the winter. It therefore has no 
exclusive, or even principal, connection with the pairing time ; rather 
it is a welcome to the time of roaming; the skylark pours forth its 
song to the rising sun, while the bittern with his hoarse cry welcomes 
the approach of night. The song is the appropriate expression of 
the joys of freedom, and the first result of captivity is the cessation 
of its strains. 

We may not be able to get a direct answer in words from the 
animal world to the question ‘Is life worth living?’ but we get an 
answer in sounds and signs which, on all ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion, are equally decisive in the affirmative. Animals have no motive 
for dissimulation ; if they appear happy they probably are, if they 
sound happy they probably are, and half an hour of a summer’s 
evening spent in seclusion near a rabbit warren would probably con- 
vince anyone that in capacity, as in opportunity, for enjoyment, rabbits 
still deserved Uncle Remus’s description, ‘ more samer than folks.’ 

We may take yet a step higher, and affirm that animals share 
some of the sentiments which we associate with the idea of home. 
There is substantial proof of this in the numerous and well-attested 
instances of domesticated and semi-domesticated animals taking long 
journeys to regain their home after a removal. In many of these 
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cases it is clearly not their former master’s whom they desire to rejoin ; 
animals have indeed actually left their master’s presence to return to 
his old abode, and in the semi-domestic animals who have no personal 
acquaintance with their possessors a change of ownership can have 
no influence. The same tendency to seek old quarters has indeed 
been observed in animals which are practically wild, as in horses in 
Mexico, and the inference is that the feeling is one which has nothing 
whatever to do with domestication. Association with man has in all 
probability impaired it rather than strengthened it, and the reason 
why we have observed it chiefly in domestication is simply because we 
have practically no opportunities of observing it in a state of nature. 

Instances of the like attachment to old quarters on the part of 
birds are as numerous almost as the species of birds themselves. 
That must be a very strongly implanted sentiment which guides the 
migratory bird after his compulsory winter’s journey of hundreds of 
miles, back again in the spring to the same country, the same hill- 
side, the same field, and the same hedgerow. White of Selborne and 
other naturalists have observed cases in which, though the nest has 
been blown down or destroyed by man each year, yet still the birds 
have returned to build in the same wall. Mr. Darwin, indeed, and 
Mr. Romaines after him, have quoted this as an instance of imperfection 
of instinct. But surely this is scarcely a fair description of the 
incident. It is questionable whether the choice of a place for the nest 
can be ascribed to instinct, which in all probability simply defines 
the general characters of locality most suitable. Thus instinct leads 
one species to choose the tops of trees, another a depression in the 
ground ; but it does not confine a bird to a particular tree or to a 
particular field. The instinct which now leads the swallow to choose 
the inside of a chimney, no doubt existed before there were any 
chimneys in England. ‘The work of instinct is to select a locality of 
the kind which usually best preserves and promotes the growth of the 
offspring, but within these limits the bird’s individual preferences 
have scope to choose. Having once chosen a place, no instinct compels 
the bird to goto the same precise spot again, and within the same limits 
of choice as before it is free to follow personal inclinations. Instinct 
is satisfied with a sunny wall, and is quite indifferent as between two 
houses which are equally warm. The reason why the bird returns to 
the same place can only be described as home memory or association. 
It is the memory of past pleasures which serves as a guide, but that 
same memory is also powerful enough to recall the circumstance of 
the destruction of the nest in the previous year; if, therefore, there 
were no opposing motive, the recollection of that destruction would 
be quite sufficient to prevent the bird building in the same spof again. 
Such an opposing motive presents itself in the bird’s affection for the 
home, in the tender memories encircling the old spot, and the 
strength of that affection may be fairly measured by the number of 
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years which it would take the winds or the hand of man to drive the 
bird elsewhere. That the strength of the affections surrounding 
home is greatly increased by the fact that the home is the work of 
the bird itself we cannot doubt. Plainly nest-building is a pleasure 
and one that man himself might envy, a delight perpetually renewed 
each year with entire and perfect freshness. It is practised in many 
species with refinements and embellishments which raise the work to 
the dignity of an art, and in almost all species it is accompanied with 
an expenditure of care and time and pains far beyond any of the 
requirements of comfort or safety. The bird builds a nest of some 
kind or other of necessity; it builds a nest of peculiar strength or 
beauty or complexity or elegance, of choice, and not of necessity: 
not of course the choice of the individual, but of the species, the 
result of inherited training, every step in which has been prompted 
and confirmed by the pleasures it evoked. 

5. Ldeal pleasures.—Here man and animals part company; the 
mental life of the two might almost be discriminated—the animal 
by the predominance of the actual, and the human by the predomi- 
nance of the ideal. The animal brain is occupied by the impressions 
of the moment; the brain of man is occupied with visions, and 
schemes, and calculations, setting aside the impression of everything 
that is passing around him, treating it as nothing in comparison 
with something else which is absent, contingent, or remote. The 
animal, if his body is tortured, is wholly absorbed by the pain of the 
moment; the man can be burnt alive while his mind is rejoicing in the 
triumph of his own faith. | However willing we may be to recognise 
the trace in animals of those same modes of intellectual existence 
which we are conscious of in ourselves, yet we cannot ascribe to them 
more than the very faintest germ of ideal mental states. Animals 
do dream in their sleep, that we are tolerably certain of; and there- 
fore probably they are capable of day-dreaming, which is the first 
germ of the ideal. Further than that we cannot go. It would be 
absurd to attribute to the moth some ideal pleasure which counter- 
acts the pain of the candle flame. It is scarcely less absurd to trace 
ideal pleasure in the mind of thosesAfrican toads, who, according to 
Livingstone, made a practice of crawling into the camp fires, pressing 
on into the hottest part until they were consumed. Some other 
explanation must be found for this strange phenomenon (as for other 
cases of alleged fascination) than that of pleasurable mental pre- 
occupation. Still, we have reason to infer a certain amount of 
pleasure accompanying the primitive day-dreaming of the higher 
animals. The dog basking in the firelight no doubt indulges in 
ideal reproductions of pleasures, the immediate suggestions of which 
he derives from his sense impressions of the moment. While he is 
stretched on the hearthrug, some odour which has reached his keen 
nostril has suggested a reminiscence of some past enjoyment, and 
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his mind expands it into a dream of the future, so at intervals we 
see a faint wag of the tail, indicating that his ideal pleasure has 
become distinct enough to demand an outward recognition. We 
not unfrequently see in a quiescent animal some sudden movement 
which has all the appearance of the result of a train of thought; 
the dog will leave the hearthrug, run to the window, glance in a 
certain direction, and after a minute return to its repose. We infer 
that something has been passing in its mind; further than this we 
cannot go, but we may with great plausibility presume that the 
power cf day-dreaming cannot exist without an accompaniment of 
pleasurable feeling. 

Of those sympathetic or altruistic extensions which are the final 
crown and flower of our pleasures, a portion at all events may be 
traced in animals; something we can discover of that which corre- 
sponds to our personal friendship and affection, something of that 
which constitutes in us family tenderness and patriotism. All that 
is exclusively human is that last and most extensive of our sympathies 
which embraces all human kind, and on which so much of our 
pleasure in art as in life depends. The stories related of individual 
attachments of animals frequently approach the romantic, but they 
are so numerous, and in many cases so well attested, that there can 
be little doubt about their possibility at all events. Such instances 
have been most frequently observed amongst carnivorous animals, 
probably for the reason that in them a development of tenderness 
towards what might be regarded as natural prey is most striking. 
The tale of the lion in the Tower who made a pet of the spaniel, 
and who ultimately pined and died of grief after the loss of the 
spaniel, is a well-known example; and similar instances have been . 
recorded much lower in the scale of existence, one of the most 
remarkable being the affection of a boa constrictor for its owner 
(recorded in Mr. Romanes’s book on Animal Intelligence), evinced 
finally on the death of the owner, when the snake lay down by his 
corpse, refused food, and died. ‘This story, though apparently well 
authenticated, certainly verges on the incredible; but at the same 
time it is only fair to remember that we have but very few oppor- 
tunities for gauging the reptilian mind, and that if, as seems 
probable, the germs of sympathy are to be met with in forms so 
lowly as snails (an instance of an apparent errand of mercy to a 
suffering fellow-snail having been recorded), then it is quite probable 
that the feeling should be developed in far greater intensity in 
vertebrates. It is not, however, necessary to rely on extreme or 
dramatic instances. Most of us have, no doubt, observed cases of 
genuine sympathy on a smaller and more domestic scale in the 
animals with which we are more frequently brought into contact. 
Such acts as ministering to a suffering fellow-creature or calling 
man’s aid to it are frequently noticed amongst cats and dogs; and 
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sometimes we observe the formation of permanent friendships. That 
careful observer, White of Selborne, records instances which he himself 
observed of friendship between a doe and cows, between a horse and a 
hen, and the like. ‘ There is,’ he says, ‘ a wonderful spirit of sociality 
in the brute creation, independent of sexual attachment Many 
horses, though quiet without company, will not stay one minute in a 
field by themselves ; the strongest fences cannot restrain them. . . . 
Oxen and cows will not fatten by themselves, but will neglect the 
finest pasture that is recommended by society.’ Of more strictly 
gregarious animals it may be said that sympathetic feeling enters 
largely into their lives. It is exhibited strongly by ants, apparently 
with striking individual differences which render its genuineness 
unmistakable. It is implied in such acts as the keeping of pets 
and assistance in operations of toilet and cleanliness, acts common 
to many species. The habit of conferring favours and doing acts of 
kindness both necessarily supposes and directly favours an extension 
of the pleasurable side of existence. From their nature such acts 
cannot be reflex; they can scarcely ever become instinctive, they are 
therefore essentially pleasurable,. otherwise they would not be 
performed. We are entitled to presume that in animals they are 
accompanied by pleasure of the same kind as that which accompanies 
corresponding actions in us. We may add that all organisations, 
family or tribal, presuppose some social pleasures. There are few 
animals which do not enjoy one or the other of these openings for 
pleasures beyond the reach of the lonely individual. In the case 
of gregarious beings, we find signs of the existence of those feelings 
of hostility to other tribes and devotion to the commonwealth which 
characterise primitive human organisations. 

What set-off is there against this very tolerable body of mental 
satisfactions, thus faintly indicated as part of animal life ? 

We may answer this question briefly: consider what are man’s 
mental distresses, and then subtract all those which depend on the 
future. Remove the largest portion of the burden of pain which rests 
on men’s minds, and the residue will include the utmost extent of 
mental distress which we can attribute to animals. All foreboding, 
all anxiety, all care, all serious thought for the morrow—that, in 
short, which constitutes three-quarters of human misery—is to 
animals absolutely unknowable; and of the remaining quarter how 
much there is which is purely the product of civilisation, and from 
which animals equally with the lower savages are also free ? 

The older naturalists did not regard the life of animals as one of 
misery. They knew nothing certainly of embryology, nothing of 
natural selection, nothing of those modern conceptions which have 
transformed natural history from a catalogue to ascience. But one 
thing they did know, and for our present purpose it is the all-impor- 
tant thing: they had lived amongst animals, and knew from practical 
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experience what their lives were. Buffon, indeed, who thought that 
‘in the human species the greatest number of individuals are devoted 
to pain ‘from the moment of their existence,’ thought also that per- 
haps some animals were ‘created for misery,’ and he instanced the 
sloth as one of these devoted animals. It was a fortunate instance! 
The habits of the sloth were not then known, and he had been ob- 
served only when grovelling on the earth; there was every reason to 
regard him as a natural mistake, an animal who had missed his 
proper element, and presented a perfect example of misery. Waterton 
was a genuine naturalist; he sought out the sloth in his native 
forests, picked him up from the ground, placed him on the branch 
of a tree, and saw himat once ‘ on his way to pleasure.’ And @ propos 
of Buffon’s remark, Waterton afterwards records in his Wanderings : 
‘I cannot conceive that any of them were created for misery. That 
thousands live in misery there can be no doubt, but then misery has 
overtaken them in their path through life, and whenever man has 
come up with them I should suppose they have seldom escaped from 
experiencing a certain proportion of misery.’ 

Paley, who in the pre-scientific era may perhaps be allowed to 
rank as a naturalist, bases one of the principal arguments of his 
Natural Theology on animal happiness. The proof of the Divine good- 
ness he rests on two propositions: first, that most contrivances in 
nature are designed with obvious beneficence; and, secondly, that 


the Creator has added pleasure to animal sensations gratuitously— 
that is, when, as Paley conceives, the same purpose might just as 
well have been accomplished painfully. 

‘Nor is the design abortive. It is a happy world afterall. The 
air, the earth, the water teem with delighted existence. In a spring 


noon or a summer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, 
myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view’ (Vatural Theology). 
Paley goes on to quote as instances the motions of insects on the 
wing testifying ‘their joy and the exultation which they feel in their 
lately discovered faculties,’ the movements of fish in the water, 
‘their attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, their 
frolics in it (which I have noticed a thousand times with equal 
attention and amusement), all conduce to show their excess of spirits.’ 
‘ Walking by the sea-side in a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and 
with an ebbing tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of 
a dark cloud, or rather very thick mist, hanging over the edge of the 
water, to the height perhaps of half a yard, and of the breadth of two 
or three yards, stretching along the coast as far as the eye could 
reach, and always retiring with the water. When this cloud came 
to be examined, it proved to be nothing else than so much space 
filled with young shrimps in the act of bounding in the air from the 
shallow margin of the water or from the wet sand. If any motion 
of a mute animal could express delight, it was this; if they had 
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meant to make signs of their happiness, they could not have done so 
more intelligibly.’ Paley would not have hesitated to reverse this 
argument and, instead of inferring from the happiness of animals the 
beneficence of the Being whose fiat called them into existence, he 
would, from the basis of a divinely benevolent government of the 
universe, have proceeded to infer the essential happiness of its 
creatures. It is difficult to see how anyone who occupies Paley’s 
standpoint can avoid drawing this latter inference. If there be any 
who are prepared to say they believe in animal misery and, at the 
same time, in an all-powerful and beneficent Ruler, it is for them to 
show how their two faiths can be reconciled, for to the present writer 
they appear absolutely inconsistent. If it were true that misery and 
suffering are the ordained lot of the animal world, what should be 
said of the author and maintainer of such ordinance? Some epithets 
might be appropriately applied to such a being. But would those 
epithets be ‘kind’ or beneficent’? 

Man habitually sees the worst side of animals. No sooner do 
animals become acquainted with man than they acquire a dread 
which constantly oppresses them.. Their actions are constrained, 
they are shy, and their ways are underhand, crawling, and devious. 
It is impossible—without taking pains to do so unobserved—to ascer- 
tain the real motives and feelings of the lower animals. Many there 
are which habitually look miserable in the presence of man; in all 
probability because they are terrified. The hare has been the type 
of animal wretchedness (and with some reason as far as man has had 
it in his power). The Greek fable related that the hares thought 
themselves the most miserable of beings, and were going to drown 
themselves, until they saw the frogs. Yet Cowper found hares even 
in confinement playful and frolicsome, always genuinely happy, 
except for sundry fits of bad temper. We may safely assert that the 
more closely men have been enabled to observe animal life, as it 
exists when freed from the constraint of overpowering humanity, the 
higher has been the conception formed by the observer of the gladness 
of that life. 

The preceding considerations may help us to estimate the 
esthetic value of the lives of the lower animals when compared with 
man in youth and maturity. 

We may liken the total range of feeling to a musical scale, ex- 
tending indefinitely upwards for pleasure and downwards for pain, 
with a neutral point of indifference dividing the two portions of the 
scale. Now in childhood the neutral point will occur low down in 
the scale; the whole scale itself is contracted, the pleasures few, and 
the pains still more diminished. With zrowth the scale lengthens, 
fresh pleasures become possible, while at the same time actions 
which before were pleasurable now become indifferent, and later 
wearisome. So the neutral point rises; but as the rise is by no 
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means commensurate with the upward expansion of pleasure, there is 
a vast gain, the proportion of pleasure to pain being so much greater 
than it was in the contracted scale of infancy. And when in maturity 
the scale reaches its greatest extent, so also does the supremacy of 
pleasure over pain. In declining years the process is reversed, the 
point of neutral feeling suffering a depression. And though it never 
again reaches such a low level as in infancy, its tendency is down- 
wards. Concurrently with this is a general contraction of the scale ; 
the pleasures diminish in number and intensity, but by no means so 
rapidly as the pains, until that state is attained of calm and equable 
content which ought to characterise old age. Some such contraction 
in the scale we may frequently notice in men who have suffered a 
serious illness, or who are overwhelmed by a mental or moral cata- 
strophe. Slowly the sufferer becomes accustomed to the new condi- 
tions of his life. The energy which before was accustomed to spend 
itself in a wider activity, perhaps ceases to be generated, or finds 
other outlets ; the scale of feeling contracts in both extremities; fewer 
pleasures are possible, and also fewer pains; until, perhaps, if the 
deadening influences are continued sufficiently long, there is little 
extension of the scale left in either direction; pleasures and pains 
range but little above or below the point of dull indifference. And 
so the captives of the Bastille when they were liberated crawled back 
to their dungeons, frightened at the too widely opening possibilities. 

Now a similar scale for the animal would resemble that of child- 
hood in the lowness of the neutral point, but it would possess a 
greatly increased upward extension into the pleasurable region. 
Some of the joys of the adult must be added to those of the child 
to represent the extent of animal pleasure, while at the same time 
the pains are no more than those of the infant. Thus while the 
scale is still contracted as compared with the adult man, yet the 
preponderance of the pleasurable portion is greater in the former 
than in the latter, by reason of the depression of the neutral point. 
The animal life is more pleasurable simply because the smaller and 
simpler stimuli which have become to man monotonous or indifferent 
yet retain for animals their pleasurable freshness, and thus a dog is 
enabled to extract enjoyment from a life which would be maddening 
to a civilised human being. 

This does not enable us to put a very precise value on the life of 
an animal, but it does enable us to reaffirm more confidently the 
conclusion to which we were led by considering bodily pleasure and 
pains only—namely, that if in man’s life there is a preponderance of 
pleasure, there is in the animal’s a greater preponderance of pleasure ; 
if in man there is but an equality between pleasure and pain, there 
is a decided preponderance of the former in animals; that, even if 
in man, on the whole, pain predominated, it is highly probable that 
in animals the proportions would be reversed. 

B. CaRLILL. 
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FRENCH PENAL COLONIES. 


Errorts to found penal colonies range far back into French history ; 
they date from a period long antecedent to the last craze for colo- 
nial aggrandisement. The very first attempt to sow the seeds of a 
prosperous community with the failures of society was in 1763, when 
the colonisation of French Guiana, already often attempted without 
success, was again tried on an ambitious scale. The project failed 
miserably. An expedition fourteen thousand strong, recruited mainly 
from the scum and sweepings of the streets of Paris, melted away 
within a year, and starvation carried off all whom the lethal climate 
spared. A second similar experiment was tried in 1766, with a like 
disastrous result. No serious importance could be attached to the 
colonising efforts of the victims exiled to Guiana by the revolutionary 
tribunals. Barely half survived the voyage, and the balance were in 
no condition to act as pioneers. The records of French Guiana are 
full of such fiascos, the most terrible of all being the philanthropic 
attempt of the Baron Milius, in 1823, to establish a penal colony on 
the banks of the Mana, by the marriage and expatriation of habitual 
criminals (récidivistes) and degraded women—a most ill-judged un- 
dertaking, speedily productive of ghastly, but nameless horrors. 

After this, penal colonisation seems to have fallen into disfavour 
with France. Not only was it not renewed, but the principle of cri- 
minal deportation, of exile as a penalty, was formally condemned in 
1847, both by such eminent publicists as MM. Lucas, De Beaumont, 
and De Tocqueville, and by the Government of the hour. Yet within 
a year or two, in 1851, it was restored to the French penal code, 
suddenly, and for reasons not readily apparent. To the new men in 
power there was probably something attractive in the theory of 
transportation, as may be seen from the high-sounding phrases that 
accompanied their decrees. The idea was not merely to banish the 
dangerous social elements to a distant soil; the young Republic 
wished to prove that ‘ humanity presided over all its actions.’ De- 
portation, with the disciplinary processes that surrounded it, was 
expected to bring about a moral regeneration of those subjected to 
it; the convict would be transformed into a useful citizen; no longer 
a terror in his old home, he would aid the development of and be- 
come a positive benefactor to the new. The Government was, indeed, 
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so fascinated by the prospective advantages of transportation to the 
convicts themselves, that it expected them to accept it as a boon. 
Registers were opened at all the bagnes or seaport convict stations 
on which prisoners might inscribe their names as volunteers for the 
high favour of removal to the promised land beyond the seas. The 
philanthropic wish to benefit the exile was not, however, the sole pre- 
occupation of the Government, as may be seen in various articles in 
the decrees. The hope of founding substantial colonial possessions 
was not disguised. The convict might benefit by expatriation; but 
so would his new country, and to a greater degree. He went out, in 
a measure, for his own good; he remained, willy nilly, for that of 
the community. It was laid down that even when emancipated he was 
to be kept in the colony; those sentenced for eight years and under 
must spend there a second period as long as the original sentence, 
those sentenced for more than eight years must remain in the colony 
for life. Their labour, their best energies, were thus impounded for 
the general good, in the sanguine expectation that they were being 
utilised in the progress and development of French colonisation. 

We have here the most plausible explanation of the readiness 
with which the French Government revived transportation. The 
not unnatural desire to emulate the success of another Power and 
built up somewhere a French Australia was probably a powerful 
inducement to follow in our footsteps. But the French publicists 
looked only to results achieved; they ignored or misunderstood 
the steps by which they had been secured. They aspired to possess, 
without counting the cost of acquisition, without anticipating the 
difficulties, disappointments, the extravagant outlay, and the con- 
stant heartburning that for years and years went hand in hand 
with the growth of our Australian colonies. Strange to say, France 
adopted transportation just when we abandoned it. We had tried it 
with patient perseverance on the very widest and most expensive 
scale, often varying the system, taking up process after process, and 
rejecting all in turn, till we arrived at the unalterable conclusion, 
not perhaps with the best grace, but indubitably, that transportation, 
however defensible in theory, was in practice radically hopeless and 
impossible. The great Antipodean empire of which felon emigrants 
were the first pioneers had not really thriven and prospered through 
transportation, but in spite of it. No doubt there had been epochs 
in colonial life when the presence of a great mass of convict labour 
was distinctly beneficial to the young community. But the period 
was short, and the fleeting benefits were soon swallowed up and 
absorbed by many monstrous ills. The early history of New South 
Wales may be quoted in proof of this. Those old convict days were 
cursed with many woes. Society was debased, demoralised ; corrup- 
tion, widespread drunkenness, and debauchery universal. It is almost 
unnecessary to recapitulate the many grievous evils that flowed 
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directly from transportation. The system was open to innumerable 
grave objections. First and foremost the punishment it inflicted 
was altogether unequal. The exile that bore so hardly on the inex- 
perienced and better-disposed was a positive boon to some—to the 
callous wrongdoers whom it transferred free of cost to a land of 
promise, whither wives or partners soon followed with the proceeds of 
robberies, and all started life afresh as capitalists under the fiction 
of master and convict assignee. There was no sort of penal discipline 
as we understand it: uniform, coercive, but reformatory. A convict’s 
treatment was quite accidental. It might be brutal, cruel, inex- 
pressibly degrading, or lenient, even luxurious. All graduated 
through that school of awful depravity, the convict ship, with the 
shameful indiscriminate herding together of the most degraded. 
But it depended upon chance, or rather good management, whether 
the next stage was the yet deeper infamy of road-gangs and penal 
settlements, or the comparative ease and comfort of private service. 
Where, as in the cases quoted, the convict was assigned to his own 
wife or his former friends, the relations were reversed, and he became 
naturally the master, not the slave. If he fell to strangers his life 
might be more irksome, and it was constantly overshadowed by the 
lash, which could be freely and readily applied ; but even here there 
were great opportunities for licence, for idleness and debauchery, 
under the careless perfunctory control of unofficial gaolers and 
private overseers. Transportation to a distant land put a premium 
rather than a check upon metropolitan crime. The judge at assize 
meted it out as a penalty upon transgressors, just when emigration 
agents offered the same transfer as a boon to honest folk. Such a 
system of penal legislation was farcical, but its full absurdity was not 
obvious till the gold discoveries exalted the colonial penitentiary 
into a new El Dorado. This was the crowning blow. But already 
transportation stood finally condemned. It could not survive the 
glaring inconsistencies, the monstrous evils, it had fostered and 
encouraged. The condition of the colony, the insecurity of life and 
property, the low moral tone, the fierce antagonism of classes—on 
one side the emancipist insolently prosperous, on the other the free 
settler resentfully refusing them all social equality—all these com- 
bined at last to make the continuance of transportation impossible 
in any shape or form. 

Yet our experience, fully advertised and widely acknowledged, 
was wasted on our near neighbours. The French, ignoring or re- 
fusing to be taught by our example, were still blindly, obstinately 
resolved on imitation. France for some thirty years has followed 
closely in our footsteps, working on a much reduced scale, but seeking 
always the same ends. The results she has achieved must surely be 
disheartening to her. She has encountered most of the difficulties 
we faced, has fallen into the same errors, has paid proportionally much 
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the same price. Yet she has been denied the smallest reward. It 
can hardly be pretended that any French penal colony promises to 
expand into an Australasian empire. No doubt France has been 
heavily handicapped in her undertaking. Compared to Great 
Britain, she has had fewer outlets at command, has been served by 
far less enterprising sons. France has never happened upon a vast 
fertile country asking only for development; her people have never 
gone forth gladly and in great numbers from over-crowded centres 
at home to reap the harvests sown by felon hands abroad. French 
colonies have nowhere offered irresistible attractions to emigrants. 
French penal settlements have seldom won the emancipated convict 
to make them his permanent residence, the scene of a new, a vir- 
tuous, and an industrial life. No measure of success has attended 
French efforts in colonisation; this is not denied even in France, 
where, however, various excuses are urged in extenuation. Of these 
the most popular is that transportation has never had a fair chance 
hitherto; it has never been practised under the favourable conditions 
that alone could insure success. This argument has much present 
importance, because it probably governs contemporary French policy 
in the Pacific. Land-hunger may be among the causes that have 
brought about the late suspicious descent of the French upon the 
New Hebrides; but another and not less powerful motive has cer- 
tainly been the wish to find a new and more promising field for 
experiment in penal colonisation. 

The revival of transportation was formally promulgated by the 
law of May 1854, which laid down that hereafter the punishment of 
travaux forcés should be undergone in establishments created in a 
French colonial possession other than Algeria. As at this time the 
only available outlet was French Guiana, this tropical colony alone 
was utilised as a convict receptacle. In adopting it, the very first 
principles of penal legislation were ignored. To consign even convicts 
to a pestilential climate, and expand the lesser penalty into capital 
punishment, was, even with a despotic government, a monstrous and 
illegal misuse of power. Exile to French Guiana meant nearly cer- 
tain death. This must have been well known to French rulers. 
For three centuries every attempt to colonise the country had ended 
in disaster. Yet the Government of Napoleon III. adopted deporta- 
tion with a light heart and on the most extensive scale. Within two 
years a third of the 6,915 convicts disembarked on the Safety Islands 
had already perished. The mortality became greater as time went 
on, and the number of deaths varied from 33 to 63 per cent. In 
thirty years just 12,000 convicts have succumbed out of a total of 
23,000 transported; and this disastrous record is less than it might 
have been, because in later years more care was taken to protect 
Europeans from the climate, and because a larger proportion of those 
sent out to Guiana belonged to the coloured races subject to France. 
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The conditions of life were almost invariably unfavourable ; the sites for 
penal settlements badly chosen, insanitary, and subject to both endemic 
and epidemic diseases. The Montagne d’Argent, one of the first 
establishments, was decimated by ague and yellow fever. That of 
Saint Georges, surrounded by marshes, was so ravaged by marsh fever 
that in ten months the disease carried off 110 convicts out of a total of 
248, whilst the wretched survivors were all incapable of further work. 
The establishment of La Trinité was quite as insalubrious as the pre- 
ceding; it sweltered perpetually in the hot steam exhaled from the 
damp surface of its clayey soil. Death was always busy at Sainte Marie, 
where the convicts employed in clearing the primeval forests died 
wholesale from both marsh and yellow fever. It was the same at Saint 
Augustin, where the convicts ceased to be prisoners, and worked for their 
own benefit on concessions of land, clearing ground and raising dwell- 
ings. They, too, wereseized with the blood-poisoning superinduced by 
the marshy exhalations and were swept away. A permanent residence 
at Saint Augustin was declared out of the question by the medical men : 
it was not only impossible to keep well there, but even to keep alive. 
Saint Philippe was a new settlement not far from Sainte Marie, built 
on higher ground, but equally cursed by conditions inimical to life. 
Saint Louis was a mountain, far above Sainte Marie, appropriated to 
the newest arrivals from France. But if few of its occupants 
escaped the intermittent fevers of the lower ground, they fell victims 
to a dysentery peculiar to the exposed and constantly rain-swept 
plateau. At no place, except Saint Laurent du Maroni—which was 
organised in 1857, after three years of repeated failures elsewhere— 
did the colonial administration meet with the slightest encourage- 
ment. But on the banks of the Maroni a locality was at last found 
not quite deadly, and ere long this establishment became the most 
important—in fact, the only remaining settlement upon the mainland. 

Everywhere the administration sought to develop the agricultural 
resources of the colony. Every settlement was intended to clear 
ground and bring it under cultivation ; the first idea to make the con- 
vict labourers self-supporting, the second to regenerate them by giving 
them a personal interest, the responsibility of ownership, in the lands 
they tilled. Much money was wasted in plantation: in attempts 
to grow coffee, cocoa, and the sugar-cane; the last being the only 
product that gave any satisfactory results. Forestry was also tried on a 
large scale, and the raising of cattle, poultry, and pigs. Government 
farming, agricultural establishments worked by the convicts under 
official overseers, always and most assiduously occupied the attention 
of the colonial authorities. But, if figures can be believed, in no case 
have the receipts from these farms equalled the expenditure, and all 
such well-meant endeavours have proved fruitless from the simple 
fact that the bulk of these convict emigrants hated regular work, 
even under favourable conditions which were absent in Guiana, and 
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were altogether unsuited for colonisation. The completeness of the 
failure is now generally admitted in France, and by none more fully 
than by the surviving officials who were actively concerned in the 
trial. One of these, Admiral Fourichon, who was Governor of Guiana 
in 1853-54, speaks conclusively as to the utter futility of the attempt 
to establish a penal settlement on the Equator. No European— 
French, English, or Dutch—he said, speaking in the French Chamber, 
could resist the climate; he knew of no single case in which a white 
man raised food for himself and his family from the soil. Europeans 
might contrive to live there, but only if they took all manner of pre- 
cautions, avoiding the heat of the sun and draughts or sudden chills, 
with doses of quinine as a constant article of diet. ‘This was the 
terrestrial paradise with its splendid forests and luxuriant vegetation ; 
under them lay hid the most venomous malaria, the poisonous seeds 
of every deadly disease. It was little likely that penal colonisation, 
a first principle of which was penal labour in the open air, could 
be anything less than a fiasco. The terrible effects of the climate 
were so far admitted that the garrison was changed every two years, 
and all the officials; yet neither troops nor employés were -subjected 
to travaux forcés, they were seldom sent out in the heat of the sun, 
they had a generous diet, prompt -attention in illness, and might look 
after themselves carefully. A comparison between them and the 
convicts must obviously be in their favour; yet it was upon the 
latter, the vagabonds and idlers, the criminals of low physique, that 
the whole effect of colonising fell. No wonder then that the results 
obtained were so pitifully unequal to the efforts made. 

The French Government, slow to accept the evidence of facts, has 
never abandoned deportation to Guiana. But it is no longer sanguine 
of success, and the attempt to colonise is continued with other than 
Frenchmen native-born. The total convict population of Guiana, as 
shown in the last French official returns, had dwindled down to 3,441, 
and of these barely a thousand were Europeans; the rest were Arabs 
from Algeria, and Annamites, Asiatic blacks, from the new French 
possessions in Cochin China and Tonquin. The Europeans were made 
up of nearly equal proportions, of convicts still undergoing sentence, 
and emancipists compelled to reside in the colony. Large numbers 
of both categories are now retained in the penitentiaries on the sea 
coast, where they can be constantly employed at industrial labour 
under cover; as at Cayenne, the capital, where vast administrative 
establishments exist, executed at great outlay in more prosperous 
times. Here are large storehouses and work-rooms, a steam saw, slips 
for building ships, a brickfield, a carpenter’s and other artisans’ shops. 
The operations carried on in the Cayenne prison cannot, however, 
be very remunerative or extensive, for the total population, according 
to the latest returns, was only 130 men. In the Safety Islands there 
is a general depdt which receives all convicts on first arrival, and 
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although there is only one prison-house on Ile Royale, a number of 
workshops for various industries are distributed through the islands ; 
the tailors’ shops are here, where all clothing is manufactured and 
repaired, the shoemakeérs also, and there are forges and woodyards, 
with special sectigns for carpentry, cabinet-making, and other 
branches of the timber trade. On Ile Saint Joseph there is a tan- 
nery for local leather, and a cocoa factory. But the working staff on 
the Safety Islands is also greatly limited; once the chief sanatorium 
for sick, convalescents, and lunatics, to the number of eight or nine 
hundred, there are now no more than 360 all told, including handi- 
craftsmen, incorrigibles, and invalids. The only points at which 
colonisation has been even moderately successful are at Kourou 
on the sea coast not far from Cayenne, and the settlements already 
mentioned on the banks of the Maroni River. Evil fortune, however, 
has pursued the first named of these. It owned considerable planta- 
tions and raised much stock, when the free colonists of Cayenne 
began to clamour at the unpleasant propinquity of this penal settle- 
ment to the colonial capital. Although it was now fairly self-sup- 
porting, and provided food and vegetables for other establishments, 
these protests brought about its evacuation, and desolation soon 
supervened. Weeds destroyed the cotton plants and fruit trees, and 
one day the sea rose against the dyke constructed to keep out the 
high tides and swept all before it. The felon labour that might 
have availed in more prosperous times to stay the havoc of the 
waves was now wanting, and the lands around were all submerged. 
A year or two back the uses of Kourou as a suitable source of supply 
were again brought home to the colonial administration, and great 
efforts made to revive the settlement. In 1883 the buildings were 
in ruins, the plantations no longer existed, the pasturages were 
destroyed. But some progress was made before the end of the same 
year, when nearly five hundred convicts were at work in recultivating 
old clearings. The re-establishment of Kourou was, however, effected 
at the expense of the settlements on the Maroni, which for nearly 
five-and-twenty years had been the chief centre of penal colonisation 
in Guiana. 

The population of Saint Laurent was mainly composed of conces- 
stonnaires, of well-conducted convicts from other colonial peniten- 
tiaries, to whom the privilege of working in comparative liberty was 
accorded. The convict passed through certain stages, and in due course, 
if he was industrious and well-behaved, a grant of land was made to 
him which he could cultivate on his own account, or he might work 
as a handicraftsman for other employers. At one time the number 
of these partial emancipists rose to nearly nine hundred. But the 
total soon fell away from this maximum; death was always busy, 
and many concessionnaires preferred to work in the inland mines. 
Yet the Government sought by every means to encourage the young 
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settlement. Saint Laurent was erected into a commune with a munici- 
pality of its own. But the progress of the settlement has neverthe- 
less been disappointing. It has been dependent for some years past 
upon Arab recruits, and the French officials already sorrowfully 
confess that members of the Arab race transplanted to New Guinea 
are not of the stuff to make good colonists. They are idle, dis- 
contented, a prey to unceasing nostalgia. A great effort has been 
made by the administration to attach the Arab emigrant to the 
land of exile by transporting thither—I use the words of the latest 
report—‘the image of the Arab family, its customs, habits, and 
religion.’ Marriages are encouraged with Arab women according to 
the Mussulman law. But little success has attended these well- 
meant efforts. The Arab soon develops nomadic instincts; he will 
not stick to one spot, but wanders abroad in search of work which 
will give him the means of a speedy return to Algeria. Not seldom 
he shows a clean pair of heels. Escapes in French Guiana have been 
a constant source of trouble and annoyance to the authorities. The 
total number of convicts who had escaped or disappeared from French 
Guiana between 1852 and 1883 was 3,146; and since Arabs have been 
sent there they have supplied the largest proportion of fugitives. 
At the Maroni they went off in bands; nothing could check them. 
No surveillance was effective, the Government cutters cruising along 
the mouth of the river might be evaded, and the country boats 
gained which carried them off from the colony. 

It must be sufficiently plain from the foregoing facts that the 
attempts to colonise French Guiana with convicts have ended in 
more or less disheartening failure. Even in spots not fatal to 
Europeans, the conditions of life were opposed to the growth of a 
prosperous community. There was little increase to population 
possible. The ill-assorted marriages of convicts with degraded 
women of their own class proved generally sterile. Infant mortality 
was excessive; children born in the colony could never be reared. 
The substitution of Arabs for Europeans has been accompanied, as | 
have shown, with little more success. Now, according to the latest 
report of the French Colonial Office, Annamite convicts hitherto 
retained in their own country for the completion of various impor- 
tant colonial works, are to be directed upon French Guiana. ‘The 
Annamite,’ says the report hopefully, ‘is a good agriculturist ; he can 
face the climate of Guiana without danger, and the convicts of this 
race will doubtless largely contribute to the development and cultiva- 
tion of the colony.’ 

The melancholy miscarriage of deportation to French Guiana 
did not suffice to condemn it. The locality was only in fault; the 
system, it was thought, deserved a fuller and fairer trial. France 
now possessed a better site fur experiment, a territory in those same 
southern seas where English transportation had so greatly prospered. 
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New Caledonia was annexed to France in 1853, but its colonisation 
had proceeded slowly, and there was only a handful of white popula- 
tion when the first shipload of convicts disembarked in 1864. A 
town, at this time little better than a standing camp, was planted at 
Noumea, a spot chosen for its capabilities for defence rather than its 
physical advantages. It had no natural water-supply, and the land 
around was barren. Exactly opposite lay the little island of Nou, a 
natural breakwater to the Bay of Noumea—well watered, fertile, and 
commanded by the guns of the mainland—and here the first convict 
depét was established. The earliest work of these convict pioneers 
was to build a prison-house and to prepare for the reception of new 
drafts. The labour was not severe, the discipline by no means irk- 
some, but some progress was made. Prison buildings rose upon the 
island of Nou, a portion of the surrounding land was brought under 
cultivation, and outwardly all went well. As years passed the prison 
population gradually increased. In 1867 the average total was 600; 
in the following year it had increased to 1,554, after which the yearly 
gain was continuous. Various causes contributed to this: the gradual 
abolition of the dagnes or convict stations at the French arsenals: 
the wholesale condemnation of Communists also, crowds of whom 
were deported to New Caledonia. In 1874 the convict population 
exceeded 5,000; in 1880 it had risen to 8,000; and according to the 
last published official returns the effective population, taking convicts 
and emancipists together, was 9,608 on December 31, 1883. In all, 
between May 1864 and the last-mentioned date, 15,209 convicts had 
been transported to New Caledonia. 

The development of the young colony was, however, slow. Efforts 
were chiefly concentrated upon the penitentiary island, and the 
convict labour was but little utilised on the mainland. Those public 
works so indispensable to the growth and prosperity of the settlement 
were neglected. The construction of high roads was never attempted 
on any comprehensive scale, and, notwithstanding the mass of work- 
men available, Noumea, the capital was not enriched with useful 
buildings or rendered independent of its physical defects. Henri 
Rochefort, who saw it in 1872, ridicules its pretensions to be called 
a town. It might have been built of old biscuit-boxes, he said ; 
imposing streets named from some book of battles—the Rue 
Magenta and the Rue Sebastopol, the Rue Inkerman and the Avenue 
de l’Alma—were mere tracks sparsely dotted with huts, single-storied 
and unpretending. The town lay at the bottom of a basin surrounded 
by small hills. ‘It was like a cistern in wet weather, and in the hot 
season it might be the crater of a volcano.’ A great mound, the 
Butte Conneau, blocked up the mouth of the port and inconveniently 
impeded traffic. Water was still scarce, and, according to Rochefort, 
a barrel of it would be the most acceptable present to any inhabitant 
of Elephantiasopolis, as he christened Noumea from the endemic 
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skin affections. It took ten or a dozen years to improve Noumea. 
But by 1877 the Butte Conneau has been removed and levelled ; 
about the same time an aqueduct was completed, 8,o00 metres in 
length, which brought water to the capital from Port des Francais 
and Yahone. A number of more or less ambitious residences had 
also been erected: a governor’s house, bishop’s palace, administrative 
offices, hospitals, and barracks for the troops. 

The influx of convicts produced many projects for their employ- 
ment over and above the development of Noumea. Following the 
practice that had prevailed in Guiana, agricultural settlements, half 
farm, half prison, were established at various points on the mainland. 
One of the first of these was at Bourail, about a hundred miles from 
the capital. Another was founded nearer home at Ourail, on the 
mouth of the Foa. A third was at Canala, on the opposite and 
northern shore of the island. A fourth was at its eastern end, in 
the Bay of Prony. Besides these a number of smaller stations were 
distributed at various points through the colony. The works under- 
taken were everywhere much of the same kind. At Bourail the 
sugar-cane was cultivated, and various vegetables; at Canala, rice, 
maize, and coffee; at Ourail the land was poor, and the settlement 
was moved further up the river to Fonwary, where the raising of 
tobacco, the cultivation of fruit trees and quinine bush were attempted ; 
at the Bay of Prony the convicts became woodcutters to supply fuel 
for the rest of the colony. The inner life of one of the smaller 
stations, the labour camp of Saint Louis, has been graphically described 
by M. Mayer, a political transport, whose personal experiences, the 
Souvenirs @un Déporté published on his return to France, are 
worth perusal. This camp consisted of 124 convicts, a heterogeneous 
polyglot collection, herded together indiscriminately in the wretched 
cases or straw-thatched huts, the prevailing prison architecture of 
New Caledonia. Amongst these, of whom forty were political and 
non-criminal convicts, there were twenty-six Arabs, four Chinamen, 
and two negroes. Several notorious desperadoes, Frenchmen born, 
were associated with the rest. One had been at the head of a band 
of prisoners of Marseilles; another, who had murdered a girl in 
Paris, had been arrested and sentenced during the Commune by a 
Communist commissary, who, by a strange fate, was now his comrade 
convict in this same camp of Saint Louis. Except for the scantiness 
of diet and the enforced association with the worst criminals, M. Mayer 
did not find the life hard. The labour hours varied; the daily 
minimum was eight, the maximum from ten to twelve. But the 
work performed was desultory and generally unproductive. The 
principal aim was to clear the land around by removing the rocks, 
which were afterwards broken up for road-making metal. The 
supervision was lax and ineffective; the few warders were most 
active in misappropriating rations. The chief warder himself, who 
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had a fine garden and poultry yard, stole the wine and soft bread 
issued for the sick. Many convicts eked out their meagre fare by 
cooking roots and wild fruits, pommes de lianes and Caledonian 
saffron. The lot of the Arabs was most enviable ; they monopolised 
all situations of trust. One was the quartermaster, another the 
chief cook, others worked as carpenters, bootmakers, and blacksmiths. 
The baleful practice of putting one convict in authority over another, 
long condemned by enlightened prison legislators, was always in full 
force in New Caledonia. Strange to say, too, the French authorities 
preferred to choose their felon overseers from an alien race. The 
Arabs seem to have found most favour with their masters, although, 
if Mayer is to be believed, these Arab officials were all fierce untamed 
ruffans. Many had been transported for atrocious crimes. Yet 
they were entrusted with great authority over their less fortunate 
comrades, and were especially esteemed for the vigour with which 
they administered corporal punishment. Mayer has preserved the 
picture of one Algerian savage, six feet high, who went about seeking 
quarrels and striking his fellow-convicts on the smallest excuse. 
This man was considered an artist with the martinet or French cat- 
o’-nine-tails, and was said to be able to draw blood at the first stroke. 
His ferocity gained him the sobriquet of ‘The Tiger,’ and he was so 
deeply execrated that, a plan having been openly discussed for his 
removal, he was eventually murdered by one who had suffered greatly 
at his hands. 

Discipline was always defective in New Caledonia. Its weakest 
point was its uncertainty. In many cases, especially at first, it was 
harsh and cruel in the extreme; latterly, under a milder végime, it 
degenerated into dangerous laxity. The chief difficulty of enforcing 
it lay in the absence of proper incentives to do well; the only real 
reward for good conduct was a concession of colonial land; but there 
were lesser inducements, which were really demoralising bribes, such 
as an increase of food, the issue of local rum, the privilege of light 
labour or comparative idleness. The one boon which might have 
been held up to all, some graduated scale of remission of sentence, 
earned by marks on the plan introduced by Captain Maconochie, and 
since adopted in our English system, was nearly impossible. Expa- 
triation for French convicts was more or less perpetual; little hope 
was held out to any of those deported, except for very short terms, 
of eventual permission to return to France. Failing this, the only 
judicious kind of persuasion, coercion, one or other form of repressive 
discipline became inevitable. For a long time the lash was freely 
applied, but corporal punishment was presently abolished as ‘ un- 
worthy of a republican government in a liberal and civilised country,’ 
and after this good order was with difficulty maintained. I have no 
desire to defend personal chastisement asa weapon of penal autho- 
rity, but where it is forbidden there should be other effective means 
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of maintaining discipline. There is only one of admitted efficacy, 
and that is the close and solitary confinement of offenders in dark 
or light cells. The New Caledonian penitentiaries do not appear to 
be largely provided with these, and, whether or not, the percentage 
of misconduct among the convicts is extraordinarily high. Accord- 
ing to the returns which I have examined between 1880-83 inclu- 
sive, this percentage has varied annually from 125 to 159 per cent.! 
There remains, moreover, a considerable residuum of incorrigibles, 
the reckless and nearly irreclaimable members of the cinguiéme class, 
who seera to perpetuate the terrible traditions of Norfolk Island and 
Tasman’s peninsula. The French convict passes through four cate- 
gories or classes: from the fourth to the third, where he receives a 
small pittance or récompense exceptionnelle; thence into the second, 
with a higher rate of wages; and so into the first, the daily earnings 
of which amount to forty centimes ; and, last of all, the conditional 
liberation, with the choice of work for self or the free colonists. But 
at the very bottom lie the dregs: those degraded to the fifth cate- 
gory or feloton of punishment, for whom there is no hope, a shorter 
diet, the foulest occupations, and, often enough, the penalty of 
perpetual double chains. Naturally the fifth class supplied the great 
proportion of the worst kind of colgnial crime. Local law and 
authority seemed powerless to check and control it; no larger penal- 
ties remained to be inflicted but death, or a longer sentence of 
travaux forcés. But, although thirty-nine were sentenced to death 
in 1884, capital punishment has lost its terrors, since the sanction 
of the home Government is required before execution, and tardy 
intercommunication so prolongs the dread decision that the convict 
cannot well be executed in the end. As for the reduplication of 
sentences, this has reached the climax of absurdity when courts- 
martial are compelled to impose further terms of years upon offenders 
already sentenced for life. Cases might be quoted of life convicts 
sentenced to twenty, thirty, and forty years more, although I can 
find none in the New Caledonian records at all approaching the 
case of Jean Hébrard, a convict transported to Cayenne, upon whose 
head were accumulated no less than 235 years of ¢ravaux forcés. 

The French authorities have seemingly encountered many of 
the difficulties which were well known to our own colonial adminis- 
trators. The constantly increasing numbers, and the dangers that 
followed as the convict element grew more and more preponderating 
and less amenable to discipline, were among the chief of these. 
There has always been wanting an effective supervision and control. 
The supply of suitable officers, especially in the lower grades, has 


1 The returns for 1884, now published (1887), show a marked increase on the 
previous year. In 1883 there were 3,148 serious punishments (fumitions graves) 
inflicted ; in 1884 this total had*risen to 4,897. This increase is attributed by the 
authorities to the relaxation of discipline in the road-making parties. 
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always been limited. Fairly liberal terms were no doubt offered, 
but the promises held out do not appear to have been scrupulously 
fulfilled. A salary which appeared high at home was soon swamped 
by the great cost of colonial life; the spacious quarters with its 
fruitful garden proved to be little better than a hovel. Many on 
arrival would gladly have resigned at once, but they were engaged 
for a term of years. Naturally, first disappointment soon deepened 
into discontent. Many grew reckless, seeking solace in drink and 
debauchery. They thus set a bad example, and their value as 
guardians of order was greatly depreciated. The authorities them- 
selves, when they grew philanthropic, appear to have hastened the 
loss of respect amongst their subordinates by attaching exaggerated 
importance to any complaints the convicts made. These complaints 
were invited, and could be made direct to the highest personage in 
the colony. Cases are on record where not only warders, but superior 
officials, were put upon their trial in an open law court on charges 
brought against them by convicts. Under such conditions the bonds 
of discipline must naturally be loosened. ‘The same reckless defiance 
of constituted authority prevailed as in Australia under the same 
conditions. Insubordination was chronic, thefts frequent, murders 
not uncommon. Escapes have been always of constant occurrence, 
especially from the road parties and out-stations, where supervision 
was slack and safe custody hardly possible. They were not easily com- 
passed, however ; neither from the penitentiary island of Nou, nor on 
the mainland, did success often crown the attempt. Disappearance 
into the barren and inhospitable bush meant ultimate starvation or 
surrender, unless capture was more speedily effected by the savage 
native police, who were paid head-money for every convict they 
brought in. The official statistics of escapes from New Caledonia 
compare favourably with those of French Guiana, and in twenty 
years, between 1864 and 1884, only 381 are reported as évadés ou 
adisparus: But the frequency and extensive scale of the escapes 
—half of fifty convicts at a mining camp disappeared in one day— 
show how lax is the repressive system, a fact further proved by the 
generally unsettled condition of the colony. 

It isan admitted axiom in penal science that enforced labour is 
not easily made productive ; unless peculiar incentives to work, such 
as the English mark system, are employed under a stringent yet 
enlightened discipline, the results have always been meagre and dis- 
appointing. As these conditions were absent from New Caledonia 
the consequences are what might have been foreseen. Notwithstand- 
ing the very considerable efforts made and the vast quantity of 
convict labour always available, the colony still owns no great public 
works ; whilst large and sustained efforts to develop its agricultural 
resources by the same means have also failed. No doubt the nature 
of the soil has been unfavourable. New Caledonia, while not without 
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its natural advantages, such as a nearly perfect climate, a freedom 
from reptiles and fierce fauna inimical to man, is physically not 
richly endowed. The island consists of a rugged backbone of moun- 
tains clothed with dense forests and grooved with rushing torrents, 
along whose banks lies the only cultivable ground. A thin and 
sandy soil covers a substratum of hard rock, which makes but meagre 
returns for the labour bestowed, and serves best for pasturage. 
Hence the convict farms already referred to have never been profit- 
ably worked. Those especially of Bourail and Koé, the largest and 
most ambitious, show a positive loss. At the former only three and 
a half tons of sugar were turned out in one year by four hundred 
men; ten years of toil had only brought fifty hectares of land into 
cultivation. At Koé five years’ receipts were valued at 50,000 
francs, and the expenses for the same period just tripled that sum. 
In 1883 the then Minister of Marine approved of the suppression of 
the penitentiary farms on the island of Nou and at Canala, and of 
the limitation of the sugar-cane cultivation at Bourail, on the grounds 
that the returns were altogether inadequate to the outlay. It is 
only too evident that the efforts have been misdirected, and that the 
labour was wasted and frittered away instead of being much more 
usefully employed for the benefit of the whole colony. One signal 
instance of the shortcomings of the colonial administrators is shown 
by their neglect to develop the means of internal communication. It 
was not until 1883, that is to say after nearly twenty years of colonial 
life, that road- making, that indispensable preliminary to development, 
was undertaken on any extensive scale. Down to the end of 1882, 
New Caledonia, an island 230 miles long and 50 broad, owned only 
57 kilometres of road. It was Captain Pallu de la Barriére, a governor 
whose administration was severely criticised on account of his ex- 
cessive humanitarianism, but whose views as regards the utilisation 
of convict labour were far-seeing, who removed this reproach. His 
idea was to substitute what he called movable camps for the dagnes 
sédentaires or permanent penitentiaries. He thought that the 
severest toil should be the lot of all convicts, at least at first; and 
this, he conceived, could be best compassed by employing them in 
road-making, thus benefiting the colony while effectively punishing 
the convict. His whole scheme of organisation reads like a page 
from the despatches of our own colonial governors some thirty years 
ago. ‘The measures he proposed, his plans for housing the convicts 
and providing for their safe custody, were almost identical with those 
in force with the road-gangs of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. He was very hopeful; he had no fears of escapes, of aggra- 
vated misconduct, or of any great dangers to the sparse community 
scattered over the wide area which he now proposed to people with 
convict gangs. His intentions were no doubt excellent, but in the 
three years which have elapsed since he first put forward his scheme 
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they have borne no very substantial fruit. No doubt the immediate 
and considerable increase of expenditure entailed by his proposals 
gained for them a very lukewarm support at home, whilst the colonial 
community declined to be propitiated by the prospective benefits, and 
murmured constantly against the increased insecurity of the island. 
The map published in the last report shows a very small length of 
road as yet completed of the vast mileage contemplated. A few 
lengths of tramway have, however, been laid down, connecting 
important stations with each other and the sea coast, and other 
longer lines have been projected. 

But the colonial administration has had even less satisfaction out 
of the emancipists than the convicts still under restraint. The 
former are a great and increasing body, for whom work cannot easily 
be found. The hope that the labour markets of the colony would 
absorb a great proportion has already proved illusory. For some 
time past the free colonists, by no means a numerous class, have 
declined to employ emancipists, declaring that while they claimed 
the free man’s wages they would not give the free man’s work. ‘The 
settlers preferred to import native labour from the neighbouring 
islands, especially the New Hebrides, thus coming into direct conflict 
with the authorities, who soon put their veto on such importation. 
The settlers were told that if they wanted hands they must seek 
them .amongst the emancipists, and any protests were silenced, 
after the despotic manner of French bureaucracy, by reminding the 
colonists that New Caledonia was a penal. settlement, and that if 
they lived there they must abide by its constitution. At this time 
there were some four or five thousand emancipists living at free 
charges, lodged, fed, and clothed at the cost of the State, yet making 
absolutely no return. The bulk of these were kept in a military camp 
under some semblance of discipline, but undergoing little restraint 
beyond the prohibition to wander abroad, and within the limits of the 
camp its occupants could do as they pleased. A very terrible picture 
of this emancipist depét has been painted by one who was detained in 
it. It was a seething mass of rascality, where the will of the most 
reckless was law and the weak always went to the wall. Naturally 
vicious, always idle, these precious roughs drank, gambled, thieved, 
and quarrelled; the knife being always ready to end every dispute. 
So terrible was the common lot among these hopelessly brutalised 
wretches that convicts under restraint have been known to prefer a 
continued stay in the penitentiary. The Government no doubt tried 
to lessen these evils: where it could it furnished work, a make- 
believe of employment, with convict rations and wages at a nominal 
rate. But the numbers have become more and more unmanageable, and 
there is daily less hope of disposing of even a fraction of the whole 
body according to the original idea. The hope of regenerating the 
criminal by converting him into a prosperous colonist has never been 
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abandoned. It had always been hoped that the first or probational 
period of enforced exile would encourage habits of labour and thrifti- 
ness, so that, on arrival at conditional pardon, the emancipist might 
soon be self-supporting and eventually develop into a good citizen. 
Every effort was tried to this end. The concession of grants of 
land, accompanied by a liberal gift of plant, tools, seeds, and stock, 
was made to many. Marriages were also encouraged, with the idea 
of creating that domestic hearth, with its joys and responsibilities, 
which, according to the Utopian authorities, would make the convict 
a new and perfectly moral man. Such marriages were hardly con- 
ducive to this end; the brides were selected at home from the 
inmates of female prisons, and forwarded by the administration to a 
sort of conventual establishment in the colony, where the would-be 
Benedict, after a courtship of a few short hours, made his choice. 
This practice was exactly similar to that which prevailed in the old 
convict days of New South Wales, and, as there, these ill-assorted 
marriages seldom, if ever, turned out well. The antecedents of these 
women were altogether unfavourable, and their relapse into the 
lowest depths of degradation, often at the instance and generally 
with the full consent of their husbands, was inevitable. The French 
official returns are at great pains to quote the instances in which 
these colonial concessionnaires have prospered. Whole pages are 
filled with accounts of old convicts transformed into industrious 
cultivators, devoted to their homes, possessing lands and cattle, and 
already realising every Frenchman’s dream of becoming rentiers and 
propriéttaires. The only commentary upon these reports is a state- 
ment of the numbers who have thus succeeded. A minute and 
detailed statement of the extent to which concessions have been 
made is given in table No. 30 of the last published official returns 
which appeared this year (1887). The total number of concession- 
naires from the commencement of transportation to New Caledonia 
down to December 1885, was 1,640, and of these 1,163 were still 
convicts, the balance, 477, “érés or emancipists. But considerable 
deductions must be made from this gross total for those who were dis- 
possessed of their concessions for misconduct and for those who aban- 
doned or sold them, and who amounted to 387. This leaves a balance 
of barely a thousand as the net result of upwards of twenty years. 
At the same time trustworthy evidence is forthcoming to show that 
these partially emancipated criminals are seldom fit and proper 
persons to work out their regeneration and develop a new country. 
It is the same here as in French Guiana. The convicts belong 
mainly to other than the labouring class; they are mostly city- 
bred, with no aptitudes for field-work. Besides which, but few are 
provided with the capital, or the thrifty habits that would soon supply 
it, and the bulk pass inevitably into the hands of local usurers, who 
advance money at exorbitant rates and eventually take possession of 
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the land. Usury is one of the chief curses of New Caledonia; it 
enriches a few at the expense of the many, and is the bane of 
every class in the colony. 

The French authorities are still reluctant to admit the hopeless- 
ness of transforming the ex-convict into an agricultural proprietor, 
or at least show no present intention of abandoning the attempt. 
On the contrary, in spite of official confession that ‘the “dérés 
furnish no serious workmen,’ that ‘they are generally idle and 
drunken, wanting stability, and soon degenerating into vagabondage’ 
or worse, the colonial administration still desires to plant them out 
on the land. In pursuit of this chimerical philanthropy positive 
injury threatens the friendless free settlers. There is a growing 
scarcity of good land for concession owing to the limited reserves 
kept, and the Government has already resolved to increase greatly 
the so-called penitentiary domain. At the same time, according to 
the last report (1885) of Mr. Layard, the British Consul at Noumea, 
a new land tax has been imposed upon all uncultivated areas, the 
effect of which will entail large forfeitures of the grants given to 
colonists. As most of the land will not repay cultivation, it is 
utilised largely for grazing, and the fines will be so heavy that for- 
feiture is inevitable. This measure has caused the strongest dis- 
satisfaction in New Caledonia, and adds another to the many pre- 
existent causes for conflict between the home Government and the 
colonial community : a conflict growing day by day more aggravated 
and embittered. Indeed, the free colonists, although weaker and less 
numerous than those of New South Wales some forty or fifty years 
ago, are already giving voice to the very same protests and complaints 
that brought about the cessation of transportation with us. It is 
roundly declared that everything is made to give way to the demands 
of penal colonisation. ‘The first consideration of the Government is 
for its success, for the satisfactory disposal and progressive ameliora- 
tion of the convicts, while the honest non-criminal community goes 
to the wall. This was the line adopted by Governor Macquarrie in 
New South Wales in 1809-21, which was wisely reversed by his suc- 
cessors, or Australia would never have thriven. It was bad enough 
to exalt the convict class at the expense of the free settlers, but 
the discouragement of free emigration soon affected the labour market 
and reduced the chances of employment for the emancipists—a 
trouble which now greatly perplexes the French colony. 

Smarting under their wrongs, and, not strangely, indignant at the 
preference shown to their felon fellow-citizens, the free colonists have 
at last set on foot an agitation which the French Government cannot 
well affect to ignore. A delegate from New Caledonia has been 
lately in Paris proclaiming on high the nearly unbearable evils from 
which the colony suffers, and loudly demanding reforms. The 
precise direction these should take has not been made quite clear. 
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But one point which is urgently insisted upon must possess peculiar 
interest for us. This is the earnest and forcible appeal made to 
the French Government that a newer and better outlet should be 
found for its criminal sewage. With refreshing candour the very 
spot is indicated. Hard by New Caledonia lies, inviting annexation, 
a much more promising territory, more richly endowed by nature 
for colonisation, whether by bond or free. There are the New 
Hebrides, why not utilise them? Either send all convicts there 
and gradually deplete New Caledonia, or let the free colonists 
acquire these new lands, abandoning the old altogether to the 
authorities as a colonial dagne. It is more than probable that the 
suggestion embodied in this alternative commended itself to the 
French Government and may yet be found to explain wholly or 
in part its recent policy in the South Pacific. There may be a deeper 
reason for French intrusion into the New Hebrides. Their continued 
presence there in spite of diplomatic protest and in defiance of 
treaty obligations may be really the retort of France to our prolonged 
presence in Egypt, and she may refuse to withdraw from the one till we 
promise to evacuate the other, counting much upon the pressure 
Australia may exercise on our policy. But these are remote reasons ; 
others lie nearer the surface. In the uses, direct and indirect, 
immediate and prospective, of the New Hebrides to French penal 
colonisation, are to be found potent, perhaps irresistible, temptations 
to remain there. Annexation may silence unpleasant murmurs, while 
the possession of a new and more hopeful field for experiment 
encourages the still unexploded fallacies with regard to the disposal 
of criminals. It is too soon possibly for that admission of utter 
failure which inevitably waits upon these misdirected and inordinately 
costly attempts at penal colonisation. But the day will assuredly 
come when France will accept, even against her will, the later 
experiences of the very nation whose earlier mistakes she has so 
blindly perpetuated. The only useful and intelligible penal system 
is that which provides for the uniform punishment of criminals in 
home prisons, where labour may be made remunerative and strict 
discipline can always be maintained under the close and watchful 
supervision of authority backed up by public opinion. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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Co.tLeces for women have for some time held a recognised and 
quietly prosperous position of their own; they have passed the stage 
of doubtful experiment, nor can those who go to them any longer be 
set down as strong-minded individuals who have struck out for 
themselves a line which could not safely be adopted by ordinary 
people. 

The number of women students is large, and it is increasing; I 
am not sure that it will not soon be larger than that at which most 
people would be prepared to estimate the number of women pos- 
sessed of remarkable individuality in the whole of England, and when 
once any course has come to be adopted by a sufficient number of 
ordinary people, its character, as possible, expedient, and orthodox, 
may be looked upon as pretty well established. Although, however, 
this is the case to a very great extent among certain classes in 
England, and although there are numbers of girls—good, dutiful, 
home-loving girls, who have grown up with the idea that after 
school will come college, and have looked upon the going to college 
as an event as natural as is to others their ‘coming out’ and presen- 
tation—it is just as true that in another class the very term 
‘women’s college’ often carries with it a suggestion of something 
unwomanly, while at the same time the most curious ignorance 
exists as to the nature of the institution which is thus condemned 
unheard. 

‘Are your rooms at college next to your brother’s ?’ 

‘What time do they put your bedroom candles out at Newnham ?’ 

‘Are the students bound by any kind of vow?’ 

These are three questions, arising from misconception of three 
distinct kinds, which have been put to me more than once in 
perfect seriousness by very different people. 

The first inquirer laboured under the delusion that going to 
Newnham was identical with going to King’s or Trinity, and that 
women’s colleges and men’s colleges were one and the same thing. 
Number two, on the other hand, could not rise to the conception of 
anything but a large boarding-school for grown-up girls; while to 
number three a number of women residing together could suggest 
nothing but the idea of a convent or sisterhood. In view of these 
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different and erroneous impressions, perhaps some account of Newn- 
ham work and life as it actually is may not be out of place, for it is 
surely worth while, even for those who, disapproving of the system, 
would never entertain the idea of college for themselves or those for 
whom they are responsible, to learn something about a life which, as 
a matter of fact, is adopted by, and does largely influence, a very 
considerable number of young Englishwomen. 

I said ‘Newnham work and life,’ making a distinction between 
them ; but of course the one is a necessary part of the other, and in 
fact its raison d’étre, for the growth of Newnham was gradual and 
corresponded to the growth of a desire on the part of women for 
University education. It was thus a case of demand and hence 
supply. 

It is seventeen years ago since the first lectures for women resident 
in Cambridge were delivered by University men, prominent among 
whom were Professor Henry Sidgwick and the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice. ‘These were eagerly attended, and presently caine 
an application from another part of England for leave to come to 
Cambridge for the purpose of attending them. The request was 
considered by those who managed the lectures; it was granted, and 
a lodging found for the applicant, whose example was followed by so 
many others, that in 1871 a house was opened for students, under 
the charge of Miss Clough, the present Principal of Newnham College. 
Four years later, after more than one migration to larger quarters, it 
was found necessary and possible to build a hall for the accommoda- 
tion of the increasing number of students, and this was the origin of 
the red-brick Queen Anne building, designed by Mr. Champneys, 
and known now as the South Hall of Newnham College, but then 
designated Newnham Hall. 

The South Hall stands in good-sized grounds of its own; these 
include three tennis-courts, a gymnasium, and a laboratory, and are 
separated by a road only from the North Hall, a building in the 
same style, which was opened in 1879, and placed under the charge 
of a Vice-principal, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, succeeded in 1882 by Miss 
Helen Gladstone, the present Vice-principal of the College. 

Nor is the process of growth yet completed. About twenty 
students, for whom there is not room in either of the old halls at 
present, occupy a house near to Newnham College, known as the Red 
House, and presided over by one of the resident college lecturers ; 
while, adjoining the North Hall, are already to be seen the foundations 
of what will probably in future be known as the West Hall. 

In the early days of Newnham the students worked for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and these are still taken 
by the majority as preliminaries to, and by the minority instead of, 
a Tripos. 

It was in 1874 that the first women students were admitted, in 
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formally, to a Tripos Examination, and during the next six years thirty- 
three more were examined in the same informal way and obtained 
honours. Their success, and that of the Girton students, resulted in 
1881 in the passing by the University of certain Graces which gave 
to women the right of admission to the Tripos Examinations after 
keeping the same number of terms at Newnham or Girton as is re- 
quired of men at their colleges, and after passing either the Previous 
Examination or certain groups in the Higher Local Examination. 
Cambridge has not yet followed the example of the London University 
in conferring degrees upon the women students, to whom there is 
awarded instead a certificate stating the place obtained in the 
Tripos. 

The subjects in which they have obtained honours are: mathe- 
matics, classics, natural science, moral science, history, and medizval 
and modern languages. 

Of course the choice of a subject lies with the individual student, 
and depends upon her tastes, talents, and previous training. 

In classics and mathematics a girl’s education has seldom been 
such as to enable her to take a high place, although first classes 
have been obtained in both. In the other subjects she starts with 
advantages about equal to those of the men, especially as regards 
history and modern languages, of which indeed at eighteen she will 
probably know more than her contemporary from a boys’ public school. 
A proof of this is to be seen in the class lists of 1886—the only names 
in the first class of the Modern Languages Tripos being those of two 
Newnham students, while another was bracketed first in the History 
Tripos. 

A Tripos is aimed at by most of the students ; indeed four-fifths 
of those now in residence are preparing for one ; but it is in no way 
pressed upon them, and they may, if they prefer it, take different 
groups of the Higher Local each year; or even, if their work is good 
and sufficiently advanced, study without taking any examination at 
all. Thus there should be no fear of overpressure ; nor has steady 
regular work been found otherwise than conducive to health. That 
it really is conducive, and in more instances than is commonly sup- 
posed essential, to health, is perhaps a discovery that in the case of 
many women yet remains to be made. Another such discovery is 
the fact that a course of study at Cambridge is less exhausting than 
a course of gaiety in London, and that the dangers of overwork are 
small compared with those of over-dancing, late hours, draughty 
ball-rooms, &c., though it is the fashion to dilate severely on the 
former, in the case of girls, and ignore the latter, or, at all events, 
look upon them as natural and-inevitable. With regard to the 
advisability of examinations for either men or women, there will 
always be two opinions. But I believe that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages, and that it is good—once in a lifetime at least— 
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to make a definite effort to achieve a definite end of this descrip- 
tion. Besides this, the specialising involved in the preparation 
for a Tripos is particularly valuable to women, with their tendency 
towards desultoriness, and the attainment of a little of everything, 
and nothing well. 

As to the instruction at Newnham, it is given by means of 
lectures, partly within, and partly without the college. There are 
five resident women lecturers; one classical, two mathematical, one 
for modern languages, and one historical, all of whom were formerly 
students of the college. Also three natural science demonstrators 
who reside in the town. Lectures are delivered by these, and by 
University men, some of whose lectures in their own colleges are 
also attended by the students. A great deal is also done by private 
coaching, which, indeed, wholly supersedes the lectures during the 
long vacation term, /.¢. from the beginning of July to the end of 
August, when one hall is open for the reception of all students who 
wish to gain the extra few weeks of work.! 

The number of hours’ work in the day varies of course with the 
nature of the work and of the student. Roughly speaking, however, 
eight hours is the greatest, and six the least amount which it is 
generally found well to give to regular work. - 

The day at Newnham is divided in the way which has by ex- 
perience been proved to be the best adapted to work. At eight 
o’clock the South Hall bell and the North Hall gong are sounded, 
and the students come down to prayers in their respective dining 
halls, that is to say, the majority do so, but attendance is not 
compulsory. A short lesson and some collects are read by the 
Principal, and then comes breakfast, at a number of small tables, 
each of which affords accommodation for eight. Every one sits where 
she likes, excepting that there is rather a strong prejudice among 
the students in favour of none but those in their third or fourth year 
going, as a general rule at least, to the ‘ high table’ at the top of the 
room, where sit the Principal and resident lecturers. 

There is no ceremony about breakfast ; it is a very cheery meal, 
with plenty of chat and laughter going on, students coming in and out 
almost constantly, late comers arriving, and those who have finished 
leaving when they choose. 

By nine o’clock the latest breakfast is over, and the majority 
have settled down to work, or gone off to their lectures. Each 
student having one room only, as bed-room and sitting-room com- 































1 Full information as to the University Examinations open to women is given 
in a pamphlet on this subject, and in the Newnham College Report, copies of which 
may be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Miss M. G. Kennedy, The 
Elms, Cambridge. The Report also gives information as to the scholarships tenable 
at Newnham. The fees for those who do not hold scholarships are twenty-five guineas 
a term, payable in advance. 
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bined, during the greater part of the morning work goes on in the 
library, or in the sitting-rooms, of which there is one on each floor. 
At half-past twelve the bell rings again for luncheon, a meal of the 
same informal description as breakfast. After luncheon people play 
tennis or fives, or go to the gymnasium, or for walks. Some read 
the papers in the library—there is a ‘newspaper meeting’ at the 
beginning of each October term, when the organs of every party 
alike are voted for with the strictest impartiality. 

Tea is in Hall at the somewhat unusual hour of three, and 
after this comes a time very favourable to steady reading, and un- 
broken by lectures, which seldom take place in the afternoon. 

At half-past six is dinner, the only formal meal in the day. The 
Principal asks a certain number of students to her table every night, 
no one going there at dinner without an invitation. There are two 
courses, and the meal is generally over in about half an hour, the 
housekeeper carving at the side table with extraordinary rapidity. 

‘Roll’ is kept by the entering of the students’ names in a book 
by the Principal’s private secretary during dinner. 

The students of one hall can always ask their friends from the 
other to dine; and also invite acquaintances in the town (ladies). 
Occasionally too they can have a friend or sister to stay with them, 
at a small fixed charge. 

The time after dinner is spent variously, according to the time of 
year. In the May term (7.e. from April to June) half-past eight is the 
hour for being in, and most are glad to stay out of doors till then; but 
during the Michaelmas and Lent terms there is no going out, except 
in the case of concerts, &c., after half-past six, and then is the time 
for the meeting of the various societies, great and small, which I 
shall presently describe. At eight there is tea in Hall for those 
who like it, and after that most people work for two hours, or an 
hour and a half; ten o’clock—which is announced by the well-known 
sound of the bells at the neighbouring colleges of Selwyn and Ridley 
—being pretty generally regarded as the signal for leaving off. There 
is, however, of course, no rule as to the times and amount of work, 
and I am simply describing the habits of the average student. 

The hour that follows is a favourite time for visiting and receiving 
visits from friends, and also for one of the great institutions of 
Newnham student life, namely, that form of entertainment known 
as a ‘cocoa party.’ The entertainment is of the simplest kind, but 
the guests enjoy themselves. They know each other, or want: to 
know each other, and this is an opportunity; besides, they have 
been working most of the day and are ready to be amused. 

The Newnham rooms are not very large, the smallest being about 
fourteen by twelve, but it is wonderful how much can be made of 
them, and what variety exists. 

Each is provided with a bed that makes into a sofa by day—so 
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remarkably life-like a sofa, indeed, that ‘ Very nice, but where do the 
students sleep?’ is a question frequently put by visitors to the college. 
There is also a bureau, table, bookcase, chintz-covered box, and arm- 
chair, beyond which any adornments that are to be seen must be 
attributed to the occupant herself. 

The esthetic tastes of some are manifested by the sage-green, 
peacock blue, or terra-cotta-coloured papers and chintzes of their 
rooms; others prefer something brighter, though none, I believe, 
have followed the advice of an American girl who once went over 
the college and declared that if she had a room there, she would 
‘fix it up with red and gold.’ Perhaps the rooms never present a 
more pleasant appearance than in the evening, when a cocoa party 
is in full swing. At one time games are played, at another stories 
told ; one hostess will insist upon the recitation of something in prose 
or verse by every guest; while another provides chestnuts for their 
amusement ; or, on St. Clement’s Eve, apples, suspended from the 
mantelpiece by a string, and dropping, when roasted through, into 
the basin below. These are the larger, noisier kind of parties ; plenty 
of smaller, quieter ones, there are, at which a few friends will meet 
for talk or discussion. 

None, however, last much later than eleven, by which time there 
is a certain tacit understanding that the house shall be quiet, and 
after which any one who is disturbed by noise has a right to appeal 
to the ‘J.P.’ (Justice of the Peace), an officer elected every term 
by the students on each floor, and charged with the maintenance of 
order and quiet. The J.P., however, is an exclusively North Hall 
institution, I believe. 

Of the societies above referred to, the most important is the 
Debating Society, to which all the students and college officials 
belong. It is managed by a president, vice-president, and com- 
mittee, elected at the beginning of every year, and charged with the 
duty of fixing the days for the debate, and of selecting one of the 
motions put up on a board, kept for the purpose, in each hall, so 
soon as the date has been announced. 

It is open to any one to put up a motion, or to sign her name as 
opposing one that is already up. 

Much excitement prevails when the committee meet to consider 
the motions, and make their choice, between which day and that of 
the debate a week is allowed to elapse, so that both proposer and 
opposer may have time to prepare their speeches. Debates always 
take place on a Saturday, and visitors, both Girton students and 
ladies from Cambridge, are invited for seven. 

The dining-hall of the North Hall is on such occasions as full as 
it can be, an organised detachment of students undertaking to bring 
down chairs from the lecture rooms and to decorate the hall with 
plants. 
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The president sits in state on a raised seat at one end of the 
room, the vice-president and secretary below her, and the Principal, 
Vice-principal, and other college dignitaries occupying arm-chairs at 
the same end. The proceedings begin with the reading of the 
minutes of the last debate by the secretary, after which, and when 
business motions, if there are any, have been discussed, the proposer 
and opposer make their formal speeches, and the debate is opened. 
Any one may speak, though visitors are not allowed to vote, and there 
is generally a very lively discussion. No speech may be read, or last 
longer than ten minutes, excepting those of the proposer and opposer. 

The motions discussed are of all kinds and classes, the following 
being, perhaps, a fairly representative selection of those of the last 
few years :— , 

‘Life without leisure is life misspent:’ carried by a small majority. 

‘That Socialism is the only remedy for existing evils:’ lost by 71 
against 14 votes. 

‘War between civilised nations is never justifiable:’ lost. 

‘That we are better than our grandmothers :’ carried. 

‘That in the present day plainer living would conduce to higher 
thinking :’ carried. 

‘ That the training of teachers as such is undesirable :’ lost. 

In each of the two last Lent terms an inter-collegiate debate has been 
held at Girton with great success. The motions discussed were :— 

‘That hero-worship is injurious to both the worshipper and the 
worshipped ;’ and ‘That college life tends to develop the selfish at 
the expense of the unselfish side of the character:’ both of which 
were lost. 

On ordinary debate nights at Newnham the debate is closed by 
the president, who calls upon the proposer to make her reply, after 
which the votes are taken, and the result declared. The evening 
generally ends with dancing among the students, and many a cocoa 
party, at which nothing but re-discussions of the motion are to be 
heard. 

Another no less flourishing institution is the Political Club, which 
meets every Monday night at seven o’clock in the South Hall for the 
discussion of political questions exclusively. The sittings of this 
‘Honourable House,’ as it is scrupulously termed by its members, 
only last for an hour, but is extremely animated. There is an 
orthodox speaker, government, and opposition. The prime minister 
is elected by ballot at the beginning of the year, or whenever a 
dissolution occurs, and she and her cabinet are responsible for the 
introduction of Bills—a weighty undertaking, especially when a divi- 
sion of opinion exists, on which occasion a ‘ cabinet council’ has been 
known to occupy the time between dinner and tea for three consecu- 
tive evenings. However, every third Monday is set apart for private 
members. 
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A very large proportion of the House is Liberal, which is perhaps 
strange, considering the extremely opposite tendencies of under- 
graduates taken as a body; but there has hitherto been a determined 
minority of Conservatives, who have on occasion been known to combine 
with the Radicals below the gangway, and overturn the government ! 

The said Radicals, by the bye, introduced a comprehensive 
measure of Home Rule some time before the appearance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill. It was, however, opposed and defeated by the 
Liberal Government of that day. Great interest is felt in the Poli- 
tical Club, which at one time had an agent in London—the sister of a 
student—to telegraph news that could thus be learnt sooner than if 
the papers were waited for. This was at the time of the fall of 
Khartoum, and great was the excitement and applause when, in the 
midst of one of the sittings of the House, a telegram arrived with 
the news that it was thought Gordon might still be holding out in 
the citadel. 

Nearly all the students belong to the Political Club, next in impor- 
tance to which is the Musical Society, the weekly practice of which 
is conducted by the organist of King’s College. The number of 
musical students naturally varies from year to year, but there is 
always a fair number. Some attend the University lectures on the 
theory of music, though only one, I believe, has studied music exclu- 
sively. A few belong to the University as well as the Newnham 
Musical Society, and attend the practices of both. 

Other clubs are, the ‘Modern Languages,’ ‘ Historical,’ ‘ Classical,’ 
‘Natural Sciences,’ ‘Moral Sciences,’ &c., which meet at varying 
intervals for the reading of papers and discussions. 

There is a ‘Sunday Society,’ at which, on Sunday evenings, a 
paper on some subject, either religious or moral, is read and dis- 
cussed ; and an ‘ Educational Society,’ where the like is done with 
subjects connected with education. 

Smaller societies for the reading of poetry in general, of Browning 
in particular, of German plays, of English novels, &c., are of course 
perpetually being formed and dropped. The longest lived, perhaps, 
of these is a ‘Sharp Practice’ society for the debates, known as the 
‘Incapables,’ and possessing rather curious rules. The members 
meet after dinner in the president’s room, each bringing with her a 
motion, to which no name is signed. One of these motions the 
president draws at random, and reads out, announcing that ‘the 
motion before the House this evening is so and so.’ Two minutes of 
solemn silence follow, after which the president draws the name 
of one of the members, also at random, and calls upon her to speak 
in favour of the motion, three minutes being the shortest, five 
the longest allowed for any speech. 

The next person whose name is drawn has to speak against the 
motion, and so on alternately until the close of the debate, when 
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those whose fate it has been to speak against their convictions may 
satisfy their consciences by voting in accordance with them. All 
kinds of ludicrous motions are discussed with perfect gravity by this 
society ; one spirited debate, for instance, having taken place on the 
proposition ‘that, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to hire 
Conservatives at a small but regular salary for use at the Political 
Club.’ 

An unfailing source of amusement is found in the members, of 
whom there are usually more than one, who dutifully stand up during 
the allotted time without ever getting beyond the prefatory address 
to the president, ‘Madam !’ ejaculated at intervals with diminishing 
emphasis; the president’s grave ‘I must remind the honourable 
member that she has already spoken for three minutes,’ being hailed 
with the unsympathetic laughter of the House. 

One well-tried expedient is for a speaker to think of all the 
arguments on the side with which she really sympathises, and duly 
produce them, whatever be the side for which she has to speak—only, 
should it chance to be the wrong one, concluding with the remark, 
‘Such, Madam, are the arguments which will, I foresee, be brought 
forward by my opponents. I should proceed to refute them, did the 
time permit; but I see the president’s eyes upon her watch,’ &c., 
until the five minutes have really elapsed. 

During the winter months dancing takes place every Thursday 
evening, after dinner, in the North Hall, and occasionally the students 
get up a fancy ball among themselves. This entertainment is only 
announced the day before it takes place, so that the expenditure of 
time upon the dresses is by no means considerable, though the very 
reverse is true of the ingenuity displayed. 

I must not omit to mention the Fire-brigade, which is carefully 
organised in each Hall, and holds regular practices, both with the 
hose and buckets. An alarm practice is also occasionally held, the 
summons being given by the blowing of a terrifically loud horn by 
the captain: 

I remember the stampede that took place all over the house on 
one occasion, when an unfortunate lieutenant of the brigade blew the 
said horn by mistake, having ‘ only meant to see whether she could 
make it sound.’ 

The principal outdoor amusements are lawn-tennis and _ fives, 
although comparatively few are found to patronise the latter. 

There is a college tennis club, which plays Girton every year for 
a silver cup, and in the long vacation sends a champion to play with 
one from Girton, against Lady Margaret and Somerville Halls, the 
Oxford colleges. The two halls also play each other every term, 
and the friendly competition thus induced is one of the advan- 
tages of the existence of two separate buildings; there is no 
distinction between the students resident in each, who are on the 
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most friendly terms, and constantly meet at lectures, debates, and on 
dancing nights; although the same possibilities of intimacy do not 
of course exist as between those who live under the same roof. That 
a student should feel especial affection for the hall in which her lot 
happens to be cast is but natural, and each has its own advantages— 
the South Hall possessing the library, the gymnasium, and the chemical 
laboratory ; the North, the lecture rooms, the largest dining hall, and 
the greatest number of tennis courts. The number of students in 
the South Hall is at present forty, in the North Hall fifty-three, the 
Red House twenty. There will be accommodation for fifty in the 
new Hall, which is to be connected with the North Hall by a covered 
passage. There are also a certain number of ‘out students,” Ze. 
women living with their parents or guardians in Cambridge; or else, 
being over thirty years of age, in lodgings approved by the principal 
of the college. Among the students are often to be found women 
from America and the colonies, who are always most welcome ; 
the daughters of the poet Longfellow were in residence for several 
terms. 

Apart from the apparatus of lectures and examinations which I 
have described, and which might, in part at all events, be obtained 
elsewhere, it seems impossible to overrate, from an educational point 
of view, the advantages of Cambridge itself as a place of residence 
for the women students. 

It is a truism to say that education does not consist in lectures and 
examinations, but the fact would appear to be overlooked by those 
who, though not denying their usefulness and admissibility for women, 
would have them provided at what they consider a safe distance from 
a university town. Such persons do not reflect, for one thing, on the 
additional interest that is imparted by the mere fact of living in, and 
becoming connected with, a place full of the ancient traditions of 
learning, and of the memories of great men—a place, in short, with 
a history of its own. It was Arnold’s great regret for Rugby that it 
had no historic past like that of Eton and Winchester. Let the 
women students then share the advantages conferred by the historic 
past and historic beauties of Cambridge. They are indeed in this 
century for the first time college students; foundresses they have 
often been. The colleges of St. John’s, Christ’s, Sidney, Clare, 
Pembroke, and Queens’ were all founded by women, and it is not more 
than just that they should participate in the benefits conferred by 
their predecessors of centuries ago. 

Many mothers, however, dislike the idea of their daughters 
resorting to the same place of education as their sons, and the 
question is often asked whether ‘difficulties’ are not sometimes 
caused by the proximity of the men’s colleges. To this the answer 
is emphatically in the negative: such difficulties do not practically 
arise. 
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There are no regulations as to where, and where not, the students 
may walk: they attend the services at King’s Chapel, at town 
churches, or the Nonconformist chapels, just as do other ladies 
resident in the town, and they go, as I have already said, to many of 
the college lectures as naturally as they would to a public lecture or 
concert in London, where the audience is not composed exclusively 
of one sex. As to paying visits in college rooms, this they do on the 
same terms as would the daughters of residents in, or visitors to, 
Cambridge—namely, with a chaperon, either the Principal or one of 
the lecturers, who are always most ready to facilitate the acceptance 
of invitations to tea, &c. 

This same rule applies in the case of a brother, who, however, 
may take his sister for a walk whenever he pleases, or visit her at 
Newnham, of course on the understanding that no other students are 
present at the time. 

Besides the interest of the place itself, another obvious advantage is 
the possibility of intercourse with cultured men and women, of hearing, 
at least occasionally, the best lecturers, the best preachers, the best 
musicians. And apart from all this, and the interest and attachment 
to Cambridge which it awakens, there exists among the students a 
very strong and, as I think, ennobling loyalty and gratitude to the 
college itself, and to those to whose patient, unselfish labours it owes 
its existence; the character of its founders and of those who have 
hitherto carried on their work, together with the fact that wealth has 
been the very smallest factor in its growth, ought to be, and will be, a 
precious heritage and undying source of pride and satisfaction to 
future generations of students. 

The latent enthusiasm that exists breaks forth especially each 
year on the 24th of February, which is kept as the anniversary of the 
day on which were passed the Graces giving to women a recognised 
position in the University. ‘Then windows are illuminated, speeches 
made, names cheered, and full expression is given to that corporate 
feeling, that loyalty and love for something besides individuals, which 
women often miss, but which is perhaps as good for them as it is for 
men. 

It is a pity that more of what is sometimes called the ‘leisured 
class’ do not avail themselves of this corporate life than is at present 
the case. Perhaps, as regards its male section, no class in England 
wholly deserves such a title; but the same cannot be said of the 
women. It is easy to talk of home duties and work among the poor, 
but the supply is not equal to the demand. Granted that these 
come first, it is not every home or every parish that affords scope 
sufficient for the energies of, for instance, a large family of grown-up 
girls, most of whom, if in a slightly different class of life, would take 
to work of some kind as a matter of course. 

The greater part of the students at Newnham have been educated 
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at high schools, and intend to become teachers in them when the 
college course is over.?, Some have already taught, and thus saved 
up money for the refreshment of three years’ learning. Why do not 
women of quite the upper ranks oftener study with the same object ? 
The education of girls of any but the lowest classes, whom they have 
taught in Sunday schools, has never been considered by them as an 
honourable and enviable occupation, for which every bit of refinement 
and good breeding they may have makes them the more fit; but 
surely, for the sake of all, this is a pity, and a day should come when 
the position of mistress in a public school will be considered just as 
possible and creditable to a woman, however high her social status, as 
is that of master to a man. 

Apart, however, from the idea of preparation for teaching in the 
future, the two or three years of college life are of great value in 
themselves. Besides the advantage of real definite study under the 
most favourable circumstances, there is, I think, infinitely much to 
be gained of experience, of self-knowledge, of tolerance and sympathy, 
and at the same time definiteness of opinion, from the being thrown 
into the society of a number of women of widely differing class and 
thought, yet united together by the bond of a common life and 
pursuit. Nowhere else perhaps are people valued so entirely for 
what they are. At home a woman is the squire’s daughter, or the 
clergyman’s, or the doctor’s, and treated accordingly by her acquaint- 
ance; at college her position is of no consequence ; her disposition, 
as manifested to others, of the greatest. 

This is very wholesome, nor does it mean that there is an- 
tagonism to rank or station and so on in themselves, simply that 
they are factors which are ignored as having no influence upon the 
college life. This is more the case at Newnham than in the men’s 
colleges, where there is an aristocracy of school if of nothing else, 
and public school men are often apt to think it not worth their while 
to make acquaintance with those who have been educated elsewhere. 
In this respect the advantage is, I think, with Newnham, as also in 
the greater simplicity of the college arrangements and life led, and 
in the fact that, at present at least, study is in all cases the real, as 
well as the professed object of the students. 

Conceit is what many fear as the result of a higher education, 
but experience proves the truth of the saying that it is a ‘little 
knowledge’ which is the ‘dangerous thing.’ It is the clever member 
of a home-bred family who is the readiest victim to this failing, the 
girl who has never left her own circle, whose story has been accepted 

2 Of the 355 former students whose names are on the College books from October 
1871 to June 1886, about 170 are engaged in teaching, 30 being head-mistresses, 101 
assistant-mistresses in high schools either in England or the colonies; 13, including 
the Vice-principal, are on the staff of the College; 1 is Principal of the Cambridge 


Training College for women teachers; 5 are Professors and Lecturers in American 
colleges, and 1 is Directress of the Victoria Lyceum at Berlin. - 
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by a magazine, or who has passed one Local examination—not a 
student who knows what real work is, and has, moreover, constantly 
before her eyes, not only those who have merely done better than 
herself, but also some of the greatest authorities in the particular 
branch of study she has chosen to adopt. 

Nor is success a gauge of popularity; good work is always 
reverenced, and this is, I think, one of the best fruits of the life; 
but kindly qualities of heart and mind are of such infinitely greater 
importance to the happiness of the place (as of every other place) 
than brilliancy, that there is no fear of the possessor of this last alone 
being unduly elevated by the respect she receives. 

The tone of the college is unquestionably good; there is a 
healthy, hearty interest in the work, a genuine satisfaction in the 
success of others, great readiness to afford help to those who need it. 

An intelligent interest exists too in subjects unconnected with 
the work; there is a general feeling against much discussion of ‘shop,’ 
and plenty of sensible talk may be heard in Hall and at gatherings 
of the students—sensible nonsense too, with a remarkable absence of 
gossip. The age of the students is, of course, not that of school girls, 
none being admitted younger than eighteen, while there is no limit 
on the other side. In the October term of 1883, the average age 
was twenty-two in the North Hall, and twenty-four in the South, 
while there are generally in residence some students a good deal 
older than this. 

It is on the question of religion that anxiety is perhaps most often 
felt when the desirability of college life for women is considered. There 
is among Church people the objection to unsectarianism ; and among 
others as well, an impression that all sorts of loose speculations must 
be rife in such a place, and that it is hardly possible for a girl to 
spend three years there withot the risk of having her opinions, to 
say the least of it, unsettled. 

It is of course true that Newnham is unsectarian, and necessarily so, 
as is obvious when the circumstances of its foundation are considered. 
The same, however, is also true nowadays of the old foundations, 
so that the objection, if it be one, applies equally to both. An ob- 
jection, no doubt, it would be, in the eyes of earnest-minded Church- 
men and Nonconformists alike, if it caused laxity and indifference to 
religion. But experience proves that the reverse of this is true. 
Principles become clearer, more definite, are more highly valued when 
brought into contact with their opposites. The contact must come 
later on in life: persons of different denominations must work more 
or less side by side. It is better that the tolerance which alone can 
insure harmony should be learnt in college days, when all are bound 
together by the tie of a common life and interest. Especially true 
would this seem to be in the case of women. 

I may mention that the Council of the college are anxious that the 
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fact of its being unsectarian should not afford a pretext, which would 
otherwise not exist, for neglect of religious observances. Hence a 
house rule to the effect that ‘students are expected to inform the 
Principal what place of worship they choose for regular attendance.’ 
And as indifference to religion is far from being a characteristic of 
the place, so is any antagonism to it among those whose views are 
Agnostic. 

That there are such it is true, but their presence is no more 
marked than in any other large society; and far from gratuitously 
obtruding their opinions, they treat the beliefs of others with the 
fullest regard and reverence. There is no disposition to rush lightly 
into the discussion of serious matters of this class; they are by com- 
mon consent avoided at all public debates, and no doubt this public 
reserve is not without its effect upon private discussion. 

A girl with no bent towards speculative inquiry might, I believe, 
pass through her three years without ever coming in contact with 
any; while for a thoughtful mind that will somehow or other think 
out things for itself, it is surely more wholesome to mix freely with 
others of the same stamp. There will be a better chance thus of 
its finding the standing ground which it will at all events never take 
for granted on the word of others. 

A girl of this inquiring turn of mind will find at college that she 
is no rara avis, and this is a useful discovery. At home she is pos- 
sibly the only one who has been led to question the doctrines in which 
all alike have been brought up. At college she will see these doc- 
trines earnestly believed in, earnestly acted up to, by persons who 
have passed through the same phase as herself—persons of whose 
intellectual superiority she can feel no doubt. 

I have tried in this account to give my own impressions of 
Newnham as it presents itself to me after a residence of three years, 
hoping that it may help to interest some in a college that does good 
work, and is much loved by all connected with it. 


Eva KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 
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To a naturalist the habits and structure of a midge, or a stoat, are as 
full of interest as the nature of an eagle or a buffalo ; and to a student 
of human character the portrayal of Caliban ranks with the por- 
trayal of Prospero. He feels as much sympathy with the ‘poor fool’ 
when he is hanged, as with the calamities of Lear himself. These 
considerations must be my warrant for recalling the existence of a 
creature so humble, so needy, and so wretched as a poor beggar who 
was also a match-seller, net-maker, herbalist, and poet. 

We may all know what a player thought of the passions and per- 
plexities of the soul ; and likewise how a Puritan scholar regarded 
existence. Of innumerable others of almost every degree, we know 
the feelings and speculations on the phenomena of nature; but 
with the beggar, who has of course also his own view, it is different ; 
the world has only guessed the way in which he regards the life 
around him. It so chances, however, that a hundred years ago 
there lived one who happily could express his views and feelings in 
verse, which, though unpolished, and frequently imperfect, and in 
halting metre, tells distinctly what he meant to tell of his observa- 
tions and reflections, his sufferings and his hopes. 

This outcast, James Chambers, was born at Soham, Cambridgeshire, 
in 1748. His father was a leather-seller, and at one time in tolerably 
good circumstances ; but, drifting into evil days, his son, from choice 
or necessity, left his home and became a pedlar, though by this he 
was scarcely able to obtain a livelihood. To increase his chances, he 
made nets of various kinds ; but it is said he was of a disposition so 
indolent that he never troubled to sell the nets after he had madé 
them, so that they were often torn to pieces by rats, or worn out with 
friction before they had ever been in use. He was sixteen years of 
age when he began his wanderings, which he continued with brief 
intervals until he was seventy-two, when he lived at Woodbridge. 
After that time I have no knowledge of him or of his movements 
beyond the fact that he died at Stradbroke, in January 1827, aged 
seventy-nine years. 

It was during his stay at Woodbridge that some admiring well- 
wishers, taking pity on his forlorn condition, supported the project of 
collecting and publishing a volume of his poems, which was brought 
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out at Ipswich in 1820. Mr. Webb gave an account of him in the 
Suffolk Garland ; and there is also another notice of him in the same 
work by an unnamed author; and in 1810 Mr. Cordy, of Worling- 
worth, published a statement of the poet’s case in the Jpswich 
Journal, wherein he calls attention to the fact that a friend of his 
in a volume of poems thus alludes to Chambers in verses upon a 
small market town called ‘ Haverhill’ :— 


Near yonder bridge, that strides the rippling brook, 
A hut once stood, in small sequester’d nook, 

Where Chambers lodg’d : though not of gipsy race, 
Yet, like that tribe, he often chang’d his place. 

A lonely wand’rer he, whose squalid form 

Bore the rude peltings of the wintry storm : 

An hapless outcast, on whose natal day 

No star propitious beam’d a kindle ray; 

By some malignant influence doom’d to roam 

The world’s wide, dreary waste, and know no home. 
Yet Heaven, to cheer him as he pass’d along, 
Infused in life’s sour cup the sweets of song. 


Mr. Cordy’s poetic friend, in a footnote to his verses, says of the 
wanderer-poet :— 


He was a person of mild, unassuming, and inoffensive manners, and possessed a 
mind strongly tinctured with a sense of religion. 


And Mr. Cordy himself remarks :— 


It is astonishing to witness such capabilities of mind under the garb of extreme 
wretchedness. He was literally without clothing; and altogether in a state calcu- 
lated to excite our sympathy, and the best feelings of the humane mind. 


Mr. Cordy took the poet to his house, where he may have had 
a wife and grown-up daughters, and young maid-servants, so that 
surely he must have meant ‘metaphorically’ and not ‘literally’ 
without clothing, or most likely he meant very bad clothing. 

Mr. Cordy tells us that his appeal in the /pswich Journal 


induced the Duchess of Chandos, Countess of Dysart, Lord Henniker, and others 
to send donations to him for the use of this solitary wanderer. A plan was accord- 
ingly formed to make him stationary, but an attempt might as well have been 
made tohedge in a cuckoo. A cottage was hired at Worlingworth, and furnished, 
and his poems were to have been printed for his benefit; but, alas! a scene of humble 
comfort seemed neither grateful to his mind nor auspicious to his Muse, for after 
residing there a month or two he set off on one of his peregrinations, and returned 
no more; custom doubtless had wrought such a habit in his nature that he really 
would have preferred the solitude of a shed to the splendid enjoyments of a palace, 
and a bed of straw to a couch of down. 

In the year 1818 he resided at Framlingham in a miserable shed at the back of 
the town, and daily walked to Earl Soham, or some of the neighbouring villages ; 
his next route was for Woodbridge, which I believe has been his chief abode since 
that time. 
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James Chambers, though by no means an ignorant savage, was 
absolutely untamed, and his life was more like that of a hare or bird 
than of a civilised human creature, but with this notable exception, 
that hares and birds are scrupulously clean, whereas he was not so, 
and endured every vexation that accompanies uncleanliness. He 
slept in sheds, pigstyes, in the open fields, under hedges, and in the 
shelter of haystacks; barns were his favourite sleeping-places, but 
they were luxuries rarely enjoyed, as farmers were disinclined to let 
him enter them for the purpose. He was always in rags; and in 
the portrait which was taken for a frontispiece to his poems he is 
presented in a tattered soldier’s jacket; breeches too short and un- 
buckled at the knees; a sort of stocking on one leg, and one shoe 
down at heel; his hair hangs about in disorder, and his countenance 
has the inquiring look, ‘What will the kind lady or gentlemen do 
for me?’ His elbows stand out awkwardly, and over his right arm 
hangs a roll of ballads. When a child he was at school for one 
month ; he was never christened, nor did he ever marry; but it is 
said that, ‘He formerly made some progression towards matrimony 
by forming an acquaintance with a young woman, who after a number 
of unsuccessful solicitations and hapless endeavours left him a prey 
to the pangs of pungent disappointment.’ He consoled himself with 
dogs, keeping a great number of them always about him for com- 
panionship, probably on the principle of that German philosopher 
who said that the older he grew, and the more he knew of mankind, 
the more he loved dogs. He had only vague notions of how to be- 
have himself, for although he was gentle and sensitive, and burned 
with hatred of injustice and cruelty, and really felt grateful for kind- 
nesses rendered, he scarcely ever gave any thanks for them, even 
for a draught of his well-beloved home-brewed beer. Although 
s) scant in the expression of civility, he was sober and strictly 
honest, and moreover faithfully performed whatever he had promised 
to do, while the utmost confidence might be placed in his truth- 
fulness. He must have been constructed of a singularly tough 
fibre, for his ways of life had hardened him to the endurance of a 
wild animal: after supping on hard mouldy crusts he would some- 
times wake in the morning covered with snow, driven through the 
crevices of the shed wherein he had been sleeping, his limbs so be- 
numbed that he could not feel the cold; and though his constant 
complaint is of hunger, his health seems not to have suffered from 
these distresses, for at the age of seventy-two, though his wretched- 
ness is fondly dwelt upon by his biographer, no allusion is ever made 
to his bodily health. 

He was mainly dependent upon charity for his living, but he 
would sometimes obtain actual coin for specimens of his art in the 
form of acrostics on the names of persons and upon short sentences : 
five shillings, half-a-crown, or a sixpence would be given for one of 
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them; but his most common payment wasa meal. His editor says 
that his first poem was an acrostic on his own name, beginning :— 


James Chambers is my name, 

And I am scorned by rich and poor; 
Many a weary step I came, 
Enduring hardships very sore; 

So I design to take a wife, &c. 


It can scarcely be correct to put this forward as his first poem, 
for in the body of the work are ‘Lines made by the Author when a 
little Boy, on a Journey with his Father to Wicken Hall.’ ‘I design 
to take a wife’ must refer to a later than the ‘little boy’ period. 
‘Jimmy,’ as his father called him, was rejoiced to visit the owner of 
Wicken Hall, a gentlemen of ‘Benevolent mind, with affluence 
blessed,’ and on the road remarked upon the scenery :— 


Your church and your steeple I didn’t much admire, 
Because I was certain our own was much higher. 


But he condones the shortcoming of the steeple on account of his 
host’s reception :— 


You received me as well as e’er 1 could desire, 
With the Miss’s company and a good fire; 

You gave me plum-pudding, which pleased me well, 
And other good food, that I might have my fill; 
You gave me strong beer, in a fine silver cup, 

I grateful received it, with joy drank it up. 


Most little boys would have been pleased with such treatment ; 
but Jimmy seemed to expect similar comforts to be spontaneously 
offered during the rest of his life. In another poem, ‘On the 
Benevolence of a Friend,’ he says :— 


At eve I walked in keen distress, 
In yonder town, disturbed in mind; 
Kind friends, who might my grief redress, 
I at the present could not find. 


As the eve grew duskier happily a gentleman, ‘directed by kind 
Providence,’ after a little chat took him to the Falcon Inn and gave 
him biscuits and old beer— 

He pitied there my case forlorn, 
How I subsisted could not see; 


To purchase viands in the morn, 
An argent piece he gave to me. 


He then compares his friend to the Samaritan :— 
Who erst the poor man’s wound did bind. 


His faith in rhythmical exposition is profound, for in a poem of 
‘A little Black Dog stealing the Author’s Meat,’ after describing the 
beauties of the landscape, he says :— 
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All nature declares the Creator is good, 

Yet I pine with distress, and I languish for food ; 

My thoughts could I muster, and form them in rhymes, 
Of half my sharp sufferings in these trying times, 

The rich who regale in their luxury and pride, 

Would exert every nerve that my wants might subside. 


Soon after he had arrived at this bold conclusion, it appears that 
‘a kind lady’ gave him a piece of pork and a mug of her good home- 
brewed beer, when 


How bright was the prospect, the trees in full bloom, 
The cowslips and violets sent forth their perfume. 


But he soon had cause to exclaim— 


How vain are our sanguinest projects below, 
What losses await us no mortal does know! 


For meeting a tradesman coming out of an inn, he sat down upon 
the stepping-block and being to talk with him, at the same time 
regaling himself with a draught of fine ale. He quoted some of his 
own verses; and after awhile brought forth ‘an ancient good 
book’ :— ; 

The book was concerning the door of salvation, 

Unlocked by the key of regeneration. 


No wonder that in the discussion of a subject so occult he became 
absorbed, and did not notice that the little black dog had stolen his 
meat, and returned after having eaten it to steal his suet, which the 
poet would have also lost had not the maid of the inn cried out to 
him, ‘Jimmy, you'll have nothing to eat, a little black dog has ran 
away with your meat ;’ when Jimmy exerted himself and saved the 
suet. He congratulates himself heartily upon this recovery, ex- 
claiming :— 

Yet no more I’ll repine, or grieve at my cross, 

Some kind recent friend will compensate my loss. 


Seven years after came his compensation, and faith was re- 
warded :— 


In the Summer one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
I travers’d gay fields, but had no food to eat, 

And having no cash, no provision could buy, 

Sure ne’er was poor bard so distressed as I; 

Once near the Buck’s Horns I was robbed of my meat, 
Deprived of my supper, severe was my fate; 

’Twas in the Spring time, eighteen hundred and one, 
Seven years are expired, yet I eat bread alone, 

On hard mouldy crusts and cold water I live. 


Then through a dozen or more lines he chants the virtues of 
patience: ‘Sustained by this motto, Kind Heaven will provide.’ 
Kind Heaven did provide, in the fashion following :— 
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I entered a farm-house, told gentry some rhymes, 
They sympathised with me in these trying times ; 
With good bread and meat I my vitals did cheer, 
Refreshed languid spirits with good home-brewed beer ; 
But tho’ for the present well sated with meat, 

That I the next evening might have more to eat, 
Kind Providence ordered a brindled greyhound 

To filch me a piece, then recline on the ground, 
The young cur most tacit resigned it to me; 

Soon every domestic did kindly agree 

That I should reserve it to eat the next day, 

Thus Providence surely will fodder our way ; 

We should not trust in man, but in aid most divine: 
’Tis best in all seasons our wills to resign, 

For tho’ by one dog I sustained a cross, 

Another relieves and compenses my loss : 

If ever poor Fly should be drove to distress 

If ’tis in my power, his wants I’ll redress, 

If he should be hungry and have nothing to eat, 

I’ll give him a bone when I’ve stript off the meat. 

At Whitsuntide he is interested in the amusements of ‘ Grundis- 
burgh Fair’ where young females are walking for ‘vernal air,’ and 
who ‘ their sweethearts meet at Whitsun Fair :’— 

Most courteous they young ladies treat, 
And buy them luscious fruit to eat, 

Then at the Dog, or Halfmoon drink, 
The reckoning pay in ready chink; 

The Yeoman, with his much-loved bride, 
Walks to the Fair at Whitsuntide. 


After enjoying the various sports for some time where ‘gazing 
lowns laughed at the fun,’ he finds the noise of the rustic rioting too 
much for him :— 


To visit Fairs I’m not inclined, 

The noise and bustle hurt my mind, 
There fleering lowns, who without cause, 
Will break the peace and wholesome laws, 
While worthies grand in chariots ride, 
And peace enjoy at Whitsuntide. 


I feel no real pure delight 

To riot in excess all night, 

It me enerves, it gives me cold, 

’Tis neither good for young nor old; 

Should heaven a peaceful home provide, 

I’d there repose at Whitsuntide. 
Notwithstanding the distress to his nervous system, after a few 
dark hints of the wickedness that goes on at such places, he leaves 
the fair with a warm blessing upon the holiday-makers. 

He wrote an acrostic on a Dismal Thunder Storm over Hadleigh- 

Heath ; and this is followed by a poem on a Barn being Burnt Down 
in the above Thunder Storm,’ which opens thus: — 
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Celestial muse assist, my pen inspire, 

May reverence deep possess my thoughtful breast, 
Replete with zeal and true poetic fire, 

May every sentiment be well expressed. 


The chief sentiment he had to express was exultation at a lucky 
escape, as he ‘ Had thoughts some days revolving in his breast’ of 
going to that very barn to sleep; and yet, had he done. so, he does 
not feel sure any harm would have happened to him; as, he sub- 
limely exclaims :— 
One supreme command 
Could cause the fervid flames to lose their power: 
He who saved others by his mighty hand 
Could him preserve in that tremendous hour 
After completing the Thunder Storm, and the Burning Barn, he 
writes, ‘The Author’s Journey to Woodbridge after the Storm ’— 
The worthless author of these simple rhymes, 
’Tis true, was once in a superior state, 
But losses, crosses, and these trying times 
Had lately him reduced to sufferings great. 
Replete with keen remorse and discontent, 
Quite penny-less ’mongst men superb he strayed, 
Contemptuous smiles from cynics did resent, 
Yet did not quite distrust celestial aid. 
At length some gentlemen beneficent, 
Excited by rich grace and love divine, 
To soothe his fears and give his mind content, 


To raise a small subscription did incline. 


That these plain verses in print might appear, 
Which he on that dread Thunder Storm composed 

May all who read them serve their God with fear, 
Ere by death’s chilling hand their eyes are closed. 


As a herbalist he seemed to enjoy more pleasure than in any 
other way of spending his day, for he travels his beloved fields, safe 
from the jeers and scoffs of the ‘lowns’ and the ‘ vulgar’ who gave 
him such constant annoyance, seeking the plants which grew in open 
places; and when the heat is too much for his comfort he enters a 
shady grove, and continues his explorations; then, when feeling 
somewhat tired, he rests beneath an oak and reflects on that ‘ Supernal 
power,’ ‘ Whose pencil tinged each variegated flower.’ After a while 
he takes his Bible, and having selected some passages and closed the 
book, he says he ‘takes his pen a poem to compose ;’ but, as it 
is doubtful whether he could write at all, this must be taken as 
‘ Hail Urania!’ or anyother of his merely poetic figures. He gives 
descriptions of the various plants he gathers with their medicinal 
properties, some at considerable length. Woodbetony delighted him 
especially, not only on account of its cephalic virtues in ‘chasing dire 
disorder from the brain,’ but also on account of its popularity :— 
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All authors own Woodbetony is good, 

’Tis king o’er all the herbs that deck the wood ; 
A king’s physician erst such notice took 

Of this, he on its virtues wrote a book. 


Whatever may be the nature of a plant, he generally manages to 
turn its quality into a pious simile and make it a little text for 
preaching, an amusement in which he delights more than in any- 
thing else save the undying hope that heaven will send a friend, or 
rather a never-ceasing series of friends, to continue their efforts in 
doing something for him. His poem called ‘ The Poor Phytologist, or 
the Author gathering Herbs,’ opens gloriously :— 


Then follows 


When bright Aurora gilds the eastern skies 

I wake, and from my squalid couch arise ; 
Brisk Philomela tunes her dulcet lay, 

And larks arising hail the opening day ; 

The plumed choirs with cheerful accents rise, 
And chant their mating to ethereal skies. 

The whole creation seems combined to raise 
A sacred anthem of celestial praise. 


a curious idea, by.which it seems his wretchedness has 


tempered his piety ; or he may be desiring more beauty of diction :— 


I rise invested with my tattered dress, 

Grateful sensations could to heaven express ; 
(Was I enrobed with ornaments divine, 
Garments that all superb attire outshine : ) 

My clothes in sleeping hours my covering were 
From chilling blasts, and from the inclement air. 
These screened me from the cold in some degree, 
Yet much I felt—the light I gladly see. 


After a long day of enjoyment the sun descends, dense clouds 
obscure the atmosphere ; he repairs rapidly to his rural cot, for says 


he :— 


My vestment scarce defends from chilling air, 
My languid heart for some refreshment pants, 
But first I’ll set my curious herbs and plants, 
These may compensate all my toilsome hours, 
If watered soon by fertilising showers. 

I enter now my mean repast to take, 

And if I’m one who suffers for Christ’s sake, 
Though void of furfiiture my food to dress, 
Ye: he’ll the meanest morsel deign to bless; 
Should I enabled be, utensils buy, 

Some wholesome food I'd often boil or fry, 

A friend with me on richest herbs might dine, 
In mutual peace, and drink domestic wine ; 
If with the Saviour’s gracious presence blest, 
Our hearts are cheered by so divine a guest. 
No more I'll envy those whose sumptuous fare 
And luscious juices oft become a snare, 

Who Ophir’s gold and Tyrian purple wear ; 
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Be calm my mind, subside ye trying times, 

And soar my muse beyond these sordid climes ; 
Behold a table richly spread on high, 

In blissful mansions ’bove the expansive sky, 
Where rich and poor in peaceful union meet, 
There saints are in their glorious head complete, 
With joy they on delicious viands feast, 

While recent wine supplies the rich repast. 

Ah! blissful state where foes no more distress, 
No haughty tyrants humble saints oppress, 

All partial pride forever done away, 

Pure love shines perfect as meridian day. 

Gladly I'd leave all sublunary joy, 

And fading scenes which might true peace destroy, 
To join the favoured throng in tuneful strains, 
And sing free grace and love thro’ blissful plains. 


To a miserable tatterdemalion who rarely tastes decent food, and 
lives on from day to day half famished, what more natural than that 
his most splendid conception of heaven should be in sumptuous 
feasting, and sitting for ever 2mong the rich on equal terms; never- 
more fearing the assault of foes, the scorn of pride, nor the gold- 
belaced tyranny of the well-fed, pompous beadle ! 

He was once an inmate of Soham workhouse; and in ‘ The Poor 
Poetaster,’ which is one lengthened wail in a minor key, his great 
unutterable horror is lest he should have to go there again. As this 
poem tells his sufferings more completely than any other, it must be 
given at some length; indeed, I am acquainted with no verses that 
so vividly picture the trials of an outcast; and they show, moreover, 
that the despite he had to endure came from those nearest his own 
class, who, in packs, worried the helpless untamed wanderer well- 


nigh out of existence :— 
I, the poor Poetaster, bewail my hard fate, 
Sad losses and cares have depressed me of late, 
My cash is dispersed, friends seem to turn foes, 
I’ve walked till I’m weary, and worn out my clothes. 
My stockings are torn as I walk in the dirt, 
And some months I’ve existed without any shirt, 
My feet they go wet, and my neck takes much cold ; 
And rustics despise me because mean and old; 
As to pay for a bed I’ve of late not been able, 
By permission I’ve slept on some straw in a stable ; 
Friends lent me a cloth to preserve me from harm, 
In freezing sharp weather I sometimes lie warm; 
I lodged in a calf’s-crib, by leave of a friend, 
Gelid snow and short straw did promiscuously blend ; 
The boys did insult me, they filched my store, 
They my property spoil—’tis my fate to be poor ; 
From place then to place I was harassed about, 
Stoned, robbed, and insulted by every base lout ; 
While I was at Church they played a sad joke, 
They stole all my nets, and my pitcher they broke ; 
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I moved to a whinshed, ’twas worse still indeed, 
They filched my good books, now I’ve not one to read; 
Into a cold pigstye I sometimes did creep, 
Undressed me, and there on the damp floor did sleep. 
Stones came in the day, and snow in the night, 
Which hurt me and chilled me, forbidding delight, 
Dire foes to insult me exerted their spite. 

Ye gentry, who on a soft down bed repose, 

Consider poor bards who in gelid air doze; 

On Sunday when I to sacred courts went, 

Louts and morts, to filch from me, the precious hours spent; 
Again in the hog’s cote I slept among strife, 

Was mobbed out of town, and escaped for my life; 
In barns I’m surrounded too oft by the mob, 

And slyly they enter, they spoil and they rob. 

If Providence kind recent friends does not raise, 

I in a dread workhouse must finish my days, 

Must cease turning verses, and noding ! choice twine, 
While some fellow -mortals in these branches shine. 
By day I must dwell where there’s many a wheel, 
And a female employed to sit down and reel ; 

A post with two ringles is fixed in the wall, 

Where orphans when lashed, loud for mercy do call; 
Deprived of fresh air, I must there commence spinner, 
If I fail of my task I lose a hot dinner ; 

Perhaps at the whipping-post then shall be flogged, 
And lest I escape my leg must be clogged. 

While tyrants oppress I must still be their slave, 
And cruelly used, tho’ well I behave: 

Midst swearing and brawling my days I must spend, 
In sorrow and anguish my life I must end: 

Of this cruelty I’ve had experience before, 

And wish their keen lash to come under no more; 
The young they encouraged the old to abuse. 

They both youth and age do inhumanly use, 
Friendless orphans they beat, while for mercy they cry’d, 
The blood it gushed forth—they in agony dyed, 
Dropped down on the floor, no more did they rise, 
Which struck timid minds with a sudden surprize ; 

I too was abused, ’twill again be the case, 

If a great happy change has not taken place. 

Adieu tuneful muses! and fine florid glades ; 

Kind neighbours farewell! you no more will me see, 
If those direful mansions reserved are for me; 

But sure wealthy friends, when they see I look old, 
And view my bare limbs thus exposed to the cold, 
Replete with philanthropy soon will be kind, 

Impart some relief to compose my sad mind, 
Procure me a dwelling-place and a good fire, 

With all needful blessings this life can desire. 

I then would not envy the rich nor the great, 

But strive to prepare for a more blissful state. 

But rather than pass thro’ more drear scenes of woe, 
Of in Soham mansions of industry go 


1 Making the knots in nets. 
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’ Mongst Belial’s sons of contention and strife, 

To breathe out the transient remains of my life; 

In a neat market town I’ll reside for awhile, 

Their friends t’oblige, fleeting moments beguile, 

A chamber or garret I'll cease to refuse, 

Like a mean Grub-street bard there in solitude muse. 

Philanthropists will rejoice to contrast the present treatment of 
the poor in workhouses—‘ mansions of industry’ as Chambers calls 
them—against a time when both young and old could be fastened to 
the ringles of a whipping-post, and flogged till they fell down upon 
the floor fainting and covered with blood. They must be very 
different now, if we may judge from the reply a strong young Sussex 
peasant made to a suggestion that he should save some of his wages 
against age and a rainy day: ‘Not if I know it; I mean to enjoy 
myself while 1 am young. When I am old, and can no longer enjoy 
myself, I shall go into the workus and make the rich keep me, as 
they are forced: to, whether they like it or no: now I’m for getting 
all the pleasure I can, while I’m young and able.’ A spirit so 
ignominious is almost enough to make the lover or his species 
sigh that ‘ ringles’ and ‘ whipping-posts’ have, like tinder-boxes and 
brimstone matches, become nothing more substantia? than tradition. 

It shows an inherent wildness of nature, that, notwithstanding 
the horror Chambers haa of the workhouse, he should consider it 
a great concession to friends he wishes to oblige, that he even 
theoretically consents to enter quiet lodings in a town and give up: 
his hedgerow life; and, moreover, it is a curiously illustrative fact, 
that never once throughout his writings, in wishing for a more 
comfortable existence, does the idea occur to him of doing anything 
towards it; it is invariably a hope that some one else will do all that 
is necessary to relieve him from the troubles over which he so 
constantly sorrows. But had it been impossible for him to transcend 
his own sordid cares, this notice would never have been written; it is 
because he has on several occasions done so that he shows himself 
poet, as well as beggar begging in rhyme. 

In his ballad ‘On the Opening of a New Peal of Eight Bells 
the gift of the Right Honourable the Earl of Dysart,’ he enters with 
some degree of sympathy into the village sports, though regarding 
the ‘louts’ with undisguised contempt; but, by way of balance, he 
is awe-stricken in admiration of the ‘grand gentry’ and the ‘ grand 
drest ladies.’ 

One Monday, tho’ a showery day, 
And in the afternoon, 


For Helmingham I urged my way, 
*Twas on the tenth of June. 

The garden near yon sacred place, 
Grand gentry does contain, 

Attended there by every grace, 
They’re seen in sprinkling rain, 
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Ladies adorn the brilliant scene, 
Drest in superb attire, 

With fine umbrellas, blue or green, 
While gazing groups admire! 


In this vicinity I hear 
Some special ringers dwell, 
Others from Norwich too appear, 
Tis thought their notes excel ! 


They on delicious viands dine, 
Then take their turns to ring, 

They drink in luscious punch or wine, 
‘Success to Earl and King.’ 


The noble Earl does condescend 
With menials to converse, 

And will commence the peasant’s friend, 
If he his bale rehearse. 


Behold, on yonder eminence, 
The barrels flow with beer, 
Supplies the throng without expense, 
Their drooping hearts to cheer. 


At close of day, near to the Hall, 
The Rural Sports commence, 
Thought I, I’ll stay to see them all 

Ere I retire from hence. 


Then follows a jingling match, and wrestling for fruit and cash. 
Then 


A White Chemise appears in view, 
For which two lasses run, 
Drest up with ribbands, red and blue, 
One loves the pleasing fun. 
A pole is fixt, all over greased, 
Rustics to climb begin, 
And either surely would be pleased 
e Agenteel Hat to win. 
The Sports are o’er, the evening’s dark, 
And I with speed retire, 
To seek repose I leave the Park, 
Good lodgings I desire. 

On the following Wednesday he went again into Helmingham 
Park, where he was delighted to behold ‘ The lovely fair walk out 
with elegance and ease; ’ when ‘ Of nature’s works they seem to talk, 
or muse on virtuous love;’ and to ‘view bucks and does in sportive 
glee’; but he seemed bent on composing verses, and enjoying him- 
self in quietude, lying, ‘ Beneath the spreading shady tree,’ where he 


remarks— 
If gentry must benign permit, 
I'll hail reviving Spring, 
Beneath these leafy branches sit 
And hear the loud peal ring. 
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The cheerful ringers still obey 
The Noble Donor’s will ; 
In ringing changes every day 
They shew their strength and skill. 


The last instance quoted will be found free from the strained 
Little-Bethel piety that weakens a large portion of Chambers’s best 
verse ’; and it is in no way tainted by his monotonous beggar-whine, 
that, after a while, makes the reader more inclined to skip than sym- 
pathise; and (arare thing with him when not writing of his own 
sufferings and sensations) he has thoroughly identified himself with 
his subject; stating the intention clearly, continuing the narrative 
steadily onward, without deviation or a wasted stanza, to the end. 


The Wounded Soldiers Return. 


The sun was just retired, the dews of Eve 

Their glow-worm luster scattered o’er the vale, 
The lonely nightingale began to grieve, 

Telling with many a pause his tender tale. 


No clamours rude disturbed the peaceful hour, 
And the young moon, yet fearful of the night, 
Reared her pale crescent o’er the burnished tower 
Which caught the parting orbs still lingering light. 


’Twas then, where peasant footsteps marked the way, 
A wounded soldier feebly moved along, 

Nor aught regarded he the softening ray, 
Nor the expressive bird’s melodious song. 


On crutches borne his mangled limbs he drew, 
Unsightly remnants of the battle’s rage, 
While pity in his pallid looks might view 
A helpless prematurity of age. 


Then, as by sad contortions, laboring slow, 
He gained the summit of his native hill, 

And saw the well-known prospect spread below, 
The farm, the cot, the hamlet, and the mill. 


In spite of fortitude, one struggling sigh 

Shook the firm texture of his throbbing heart, 
And from his hollow and dejected eye 

One trembling tear hung ready to depart. 


* How changed,’ he cried, ‘is this fair scene to me! 
Since last along this narrow path I went; 

The soaring lark felt not superior glee, 
Nor any human breast more true content. 


When the fresh hay was o’er the meadow thrown, 
Amongst the busy throng I still appeared, 

My prowess too at harvest-time was shown, 
When Lucy’s carol every labour cheered. 
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The scorching sun I scarcely seemed to feel, 

If the dear maiden near me chanced to rove, 
Bnd if she deigned to share my frugal meal, 

It was a rich repast—a feast of love. 


And when at evening with a rustic’s pride, 
I dared the sturdiest wrestlers on the green, 
What joy was mine, to hear her by my side 
Extol my vigor and my manly mien! 


Alas! no more the sprightly maid shall run 
To bid me welcome from the sultry plain, 
But her averted eye my sight shall shun, 
And all my fondest cherished hopes be vain. 


And you, my parents, must ye too endure 

That I should ever damp your homely mirth, 
Exist upon the pittance ye procure, 

And make you curse the hour that gave me birth ? 


Ah! hapless hour, when at a neighbouring wake 
The gaudy sergeant caught my wondering eye, 
And as his tongue of war and honour spake, 
I felt a wish to conquer or to die. 


Then while he bound the ribbands on my brow, 
He talked of Captains kind, and Generals good, 
Said a whole nation would my fame avow, 
And bounty called the purchase of my blood. 


But I refused that bounty ; I disdained 
To sell my service in a righteous cause ; 
For so to my dull sense it was explained, 
The cause of honour, justice, and the laws. 


The rattling drums beat loud, the fife began, 
My King and Country seemed to ask my aid, 
Thro’ every vein the thrilling ardour ran; 
I left my homely cot, my village maid. 


In loathsome vessels now like slaves confined, 
Now called to slaughter in the open field, 

Now backward driven, like chaff before the wind, 
Too weak to stand, and yet ashamed to yield. 


Till oft repeated victories inspired 
With tenfold fury the indignant foe, 
Who closer still advanced as we retired, 
And laid our proudest boasted honours low. 


Thro’ burning deserts now compelled to fly, 
Our bravest legions moulder fast away, 
Thousands of wounds and sickness left to die, 
While hovering ravens marked them for their prey. 


Ah! sure remorse their savage hearts must rend 
Whose selfish desperate phrenzy could decree, 

That in one mass of murder man should blend, 
Who sent the slave to fight against the free. 


Unequal contest! at fair Freedom’s call 
The lowliest hind glows with celestial fire ; 
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She rules, directs, pervades, and orders all, 
And armies at her sacred glance expire. 


Then be the warfare of this world accursed, 

The son now weeps not o’er his father’s bier, 
But grey-haired age, for nature is reversed, 

Sheds o’er its children’s graves an icy tear.’ 
Thus having spoke, by varying passions tost, 

He reached the threshold of his father’s shed, 
Who knew not of his fate, and mourned him lost, 

Among the numbers of the unnamed dead. 


Soon as they heard his well-remembered voice, 
A ray of comfort chased habitual fear ; 
Our Henry lives, we may again rejoice, 
And Lucy sweetly blushed, for she was there. 
But when they saw him in such horrid guise, 
His mother shrieked, and fell upon the floor, 
His father looked to heaven with streaming eyes, 
And Lucy sunk, alas! to rise no more. 


Now may this tale, which agony must close, 
Give deep contrition to the self-called great, 

And teach the poor how hard the lot of those 
Who shed their blood for Ministers of State. 


It is a comfort to have travelled through a whole poem without 
having the writer’s woes obtruded upon us from unexpected places ; 
and to have been so carried along that not even the fear of them has 
checked the swift current of the tale; for, as a person whose wont is 
to talk in plaintive tones of joy, sorrow, or the colourless concerns 
of daily life, the yearning for assistance, with pathetic persistency, 
underruns most of his writings. 

Poets in relation to the acceptance of alms must be judged 
differently from other persons; for although they are gifted with 
more emotional sensitiveness, a keener and more varied perception 
of beauty, and far greater expressional power than others, yet in 
reliance upon their own resources, in the dislike to lean their weight 
upon others—in a word, manliness—they are inferior; for, though 
we must except the great immortal stars of our literature, it will be 
found that the practice has been sanctioned by a sufficiently illus- 
trious company to leave no manner of reproach upon so miserable an 
outcast and one so wretched as Chambers; the difference between 
the alms received being not in character or quality, but in degree 
and frequency; and as the weak ever rely upon the strong for sup- 
port and defence, their conduct marches in harmony with the 
movement of the human race. 

It cannot be claimed for Chambers that he was a poet by nature, 
and a beggar by accident, for he was the ideal of a beggar, never 
doing a day’s work save under dire necessity, and when hunger was 
more potent than even his habitual indolence. He regarded the 
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rich as agents appointed by a Divine Providence to distribute their 
wealth among the poor in coals, food, clothing, cottages, anything 
they might reasonably require. He had no socialistic envy of their 
high estate; on the contrary he looked up to them as_ superior 
beings, who were as much bound to look after the welfare of their 
inferiors as the soil was in due season bound to produce a harvest ; 
tillage and suitable service never entering his mind nor disturbing 
his conclusions. He lived alone and had no equals; the rich, from 
nobles to farmers, were all gentry and far above him: but all 
labourers he in turn considered far beneath him, calling them lowns, 
clowns, hinds, louts, morts, peasants, rustics, and vulgar, rarely 
mentioning them without scorn and aversion. On the other hand, 
if he was essentially a beggar, he had much of the poet’s nature in 
his extreme sensitiveness to abuse, which infirmity was exercised 
with cruel frequency by his much-hated lowns, and bitterly resented 
by him in verse. The pain he felt at this gross injustice may be 
contrasted with the comparative mildness of his repinings over 
physical suffering—(‘I tax not you, you elements, with unkind- 
ness’)—when his reflections scarcely swell into any more fervid 
strain than wonder that the gentry do not press eagerly forward to 
relieve him of all his troubles! The bright poetical warmth of his 
constitution is shown in the ease with which he passes from the 
dreary aspect of the country, under snow-storms and thunder-storms, 
to his memories of the same scenes when smiling in the sunshine, 
and loaded with the wealth of spring or summer flowers, or blushing 
with rich autumnal fruit. But these beauties serve only as types 
or promises of another world where, freed from all anxieties, he 
hoped to behold them infinitely multiplied and breathing in eternal 
bloom. His sudden rebounds from anguish to hopefulness indicate 
the highly-strung elasticity of his organisation; and tough indeed 
it must have been to have borne him through almost unendurable 
hardships till they ended with his death at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was an oddity, who loved to muse and sing for his own pleasure, and 
tease others to support him, rather than work for others to support 
himself; but he owned this advantage over many of his betters, he 
was perfectly transparent and candid. We look into his mind and 
know his thoughts, his feelings, his hopes and terrors, with as much 
certainty as when looking into a mirror we know that we behold 
ourselves. 

To the storm-battered lonely outcast the apostrophe of Cordelia 
forms a fitting epitaph :— 

And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw? Alack, alack! 


Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. 


THomas WOOLNER. 





COMTE’S ATHEISM. 


I cANNOT be otherwise than gratified by the fact that Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has seen fit to notice the paper on ‘Comte’s Three 
States’ which appeared in the October nnmber of this Review. It is 
true that he has treated me, especially in the opening of his article, 
with something approaching to sublime contempt; but there is a 
mixture of kindly feeling, for which I thank him, and, as for con- 
tempt, I could scarcely expect to put my foot within the precincts of 
Comte’s philosophy for the purpose of questioning the truth of a 
fundamental principle without appearing to a genuine Comtist as 
rash, ill informed, and mistaken. But as I have no other end in view 
except the establishment of the truth, I am glad that Mr. Harrison’s 
condemnation of my paper has not been confined to his own thoughts, 
but has been permitted to assume a palpable and legible form. He 
will not, however, be surprised to find that I have thought it necessary 
to write a few pages in reply. 

But before I attempt to grapple with that which appears to me 
the central part of Mr. Harrison’s criticism, I wish to make a remark 
or two upon a less prominent feature of the paper. 

In the first place, I am apparently called to order for using Miss 
Martineau’s translation of the Philosophie Positive. I did so because 
I understood the translation, or rather condensation, in English by 
Miss Martineau to have been accepted and authorised by Comte him- 
self. In the publisher’s announcement, prefixed to the second edition, 
we read as follows :— 


It is not for us to speak of the execution of this work, but we may fitly mention 
that it was so highly approved by the author himself that, in his annual issue of 
his catalogue of works sanctioned by him, he substituted Miss Martineau’s version in 
the original. In consequence of this, her version has been, since his death, retrans- 
lated into French for the sake of its diffusion among the author’s own countrymen. 


This seems to be a sufficient warrant for accepting Miss Martineau’s 
work as equivalent to the Philosophie Positive. 

But it is curious that, immediately after reflecting upon me for 
studying Comte ‘in a translation of one of his works,’ Mr. Harrison 
should have quoted from that same translation the following 
passage :— 
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During the whole of our survey of the sciences, I have endeavoured to keep in 
view the great fact that all the three states, theological, metaphysical and positive, 
may and do exist at the same time in the same mind in regard to different sciences. 
I must once more recall this consideration, and insist upon it, because in the forget- 
fulness of it lies the only real objection that can be brought against the grand law 
of the three states. It must be steadily kept in view that the same mind may be 
in a positive state with regard to the most simple and general sciences, in the 
metaphysical with regard to the more complex and special, and in the theological 
with regard to social science, which is so complex and special as to have hitherto 
taken no scientific form at-all. 


It is curious, I say, that, immediately after reflecting upon my 
use of a translation, Mr. Harrison should have done the same thing ; 
but it is still more curious that the words which are italicised, and 
for the sake of which the quotation is chiefly made, are not in 
the original. Here is the passage which is represented by Miss 
Martineau as above :— 

Dés le début de ce traité, j’ai présenté cette hiérarchie fondamentale comme la 
suite naturelle et l’indispensable complément de ma loi des trois états. Néanmoins, 
il n’est pas inutile de la rappeler formellement ici, soit pour prévenir les seules ob- 
jections spécieuses qu’une irrationnelle érudition scientifique pourrait inspirer contre 
la loi d’évolution que je viens d’établir directement, soit pour faire acquérir aux 
diverses vérifications spéciales toute leur portée logique, en les disposant ainsi de 
maniére a s’éclairer et 4 se fortifier mutuellement. Sous le premier aspect, je puis 
affirmer n’avoir jamais trouvé d’argumentation sérieuse en opposition a cette loi, 
depuis dix-sept ans que j’ai eu le bonheur de la découvrir, si ce n’est celle que l’on 
fondait sur la considération de la simultanéité, jusqu’ici nécessairement trés com- 
mune, des trois philosophies chez les mémes intelligences. 


Mr. Harrison may perhaps say that the passage which he has 
quoted contains in a condensed form all that is to be found in a 
more diffused shape in the original. It may be so, but the use of 
italics in such circumstances is somewhat strange and unusual, 
especially in connection with the rebuke just administered. 

But let me pass to a more substantial point. Mr. Harrison 
speaks of what I should have found if I had pursued my study of 
Comte a little beyond the opening pages of a translation of one of 
his works. If Mr. Harrison means to accuse me of not having read 
all that Comte ever wrote, I plead guilty at once. But if he charges 
me with rushing without thought and consideration upon a discussion 
of the theory of the three states, he does me wrong. The fact is 
that I have long thought upon this subject, and tried to get my 
mind in a clear state with regard to it. I have endeavoured in this 
as in other cases to act upon that quaint but really valuable epigram- 
matic advice of Coleridge: ‘If you do not understand an author’s 
ignorance, suppose yourself to be ignorant of his understanding.’ I 
have felt sure that there must be some kind of truth in Comte’s 
dictum, and yet have felt almost as sure that it could not be the 
great truth which he believed it to be; and it was in the course of 
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reflection upon the mysterious subject of creation, with reference 
to the mode of treatment of that subject adopted in a little book 
which I published about a year ago, that the light seemed to dawn 
upon me. I came to the conclusion that as a general rule subjects of 
human knowledge can be studied from three points of views—theo- 
logical, philosophical, scientific ;- that these points of view are not 
necessarily mutually destructive; that they may coexist and help 
or explain each other. This conclusion seemed to me to throw a 
light upon Comte, and to indicate the nature of the truth which his 
dictum has in my judgment distorted, exaggerated, and virtually 
changed into an untruth. The result was that I determined to put 
my notions concerning Comte’s famous dictum into the form of an 
essay, which I thought might be useful, and for which I may add I 
have received several hearty expressions of thanks. 

But I venture to vindicate my right to criticise Comte’s dictum 
of the three states without having read all that he has written, upon 
a very plain and intelligible ground. A fundamental proposition 
laid down by an author in the forefront of his works, as a great 
discovery upon which as a foundation all his system is to stand, 
ought to be capable of being examined and criticised in its own light. 
Newton begins his Princi~ia with certain lemmas, which used to 
be when I was a Cambridge student, and perhaps are now, almost 
the only portion of the Princi~ia regarded as of obligation in the 
Cambridge course ; it was rare to find a man (I mean a young man) who 
had pursued his study of Newton beyond the opening pages of a 
translation of one of his works. Nevertheless, the doctrine of prime 
and ultimate ratios was a doctrine which the student could under- 
stand and appreciate without following Newton into all his subse- 
quent investigations. If Comte’s doctrine of the three states be as 
sound as Newton’s doctrine of prime and ultimate ratios, it will stand 
in like manner upon its own feet. , 

But I pass from these preliminary remarks to consider more par- 
ticularly Mr. Harrison’s criticism. His complaint in general is that 
my paper is a typical example of what logicians call Jgnoratio 
Elenchi, that is proving or disproving something which it may be 
proper and possible to prove or disprove, but which is not the thing 
which your adversary has said. The complaint against me is not 
that my conclusions are wrong, but that those conclusions are not 
such as even Comte himself need have denied in order to save his 
own doctrine. I have, in fact, misapprehended Comte’s meaning, 
and this in two principal ways. 

I. I am said to understand the ‘ theological’ state to mean a belief 
in a Creator; the ‘ metaphysical’ state to mean general philosophy ; 
and the ‘ positive ’ state to mean the denial of creation, or atheism. 

II. I assume Comte to have said that men, or a generation of 
men, are necessarily at any given time in one or other of the three 
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states exclusively, passing fer sa/tum, and as a whole, from one to the 
other ; and that one mind cannot combine any two states. 

Upon each of these indictments I have something to say. 

I. With regard to the meaning to be assigned to the three funda- 
mental adjectives, theological, metaphysical, positive, the first is by 
far the most important, and that.which determines the amount of 
importance to be attached to the other two. Metaphysical is a term 
concerning the meaning of which I should deem it unnecessary to 
argue ; and Jositive being, so far as I know, Comte’s own word, as 
applied to philosophy, he may have a right to assign to it any mean- 
ing that he pleases within his own system. But ¢heological is a very 
solemn and far-reaching word, which no one has a right to trifle with, 
and to which arbitrary meanings ought not to be assigned. Hence 
I think that we have just cause of complaint that when Comte 
introduces the word for the first time he makes it synonymous with 
fictitious—L’ état théologique, ou fictif. It may be said that, whether 
this use of the term be justifiable or not, it is at all events manifest 
that ¢heologica/, in Comte’s sense, means simply fadudous or fictitious, 
and does not imply belief in a Creator. No—does not imply this 
belief; but does it include it? Is belief in a Creator comprised in the 
same category as Fetichism, or not ? Let us look at Comte’s own words. 

Le systéme théologique est parvenu 4 la plus haute perfection dont il soit sus- 
ceptible,quand il a substitué /action providentielle @un etre unique au jeu varié 
des nombreuses divinités indépendantes qui avaient été imaginées primitivement, 
De méme, le dernier terme du systéme métaphysique consiste 4 concevoir, au lieu 
des différentes entités particuliéres, une seule grande entité générale, la mature 
envisagée comme la source unique de tous les phénoménes. Pareillement, la per- 
fection du systéme positif, vers laquelle il tend sans cesse, quoiqu’il soit trés pro- 
bable qu’il ne doive jamais l’atteindre, serait de pouvoir se représenter tous les 
divers phénoménes observables comme des cas particuliers d’un seul fait général, tel 


que celui de la gravitation, par exemple, 


Now this language seems to be sufficiently plain. Theological, 
according to Comte, includes polytheism—‘ the numerous independent 
divinities which had been imagined in primitive times’—and it may 
be supposed, therefore, to include the rudest and basest conceptions 
of supernatural action ; but it is not confined to these—the term still 
holds where the conception of ‘ the providential action of one supreme 
being’ has been substituted for all inferior conceptions. Doubtless 
it ought to do so; the only question would be whether we are justi- 
fied in using the term of any lower conception of the divine nature ; 
but observe, for this is the point, that Comte does distinctly include 
within the term ‘theological’ the conception of the providential 
action of the One God; and therefore, though it may be true that 
in a certain sense Comte does not mean by ‘ theological’ a belief in a 
Creator, it is equally true that Comte does include that belief within 
the meaning of the word. 
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Is it not clear that, this being so, the assertion of the three states 
is potentially and logically atheistic? The theological state includes 
the belief in the providential power of One God: but this state is a 
fictitious state: it necessarily gives way to other states which are 
inconsistent with it and supersede it. Is not this to all intents and 
purposes atheism ? 

And I do not perceive that this conclusion is at all inconsistent 
with what Comte says himself in the passage above quoted. Theo- 
logy comes to its perfection in monotheism. In like manner, the 
metaphysical system finds its perfection in the conception of nature, 
that is, zafura naturans—nature as the source and explanation of 
natural phenomena; while the positive system, which excludes the 
other two (‘ qui s’excluent mutuellement’), finds its perfection in con- 
ceiving of all phenomena as particular cases of one general fact, such 
as gravitation. Is it a misinterpretation of Comte to say that the 
man who can attain to the point of positive philosophy here indicated 
is incapable of conceiving of the universe as the work of, and under 
the direction of, one Supreme Being? And if this be not a misinter- 
pretation, as surely it is not, how can we avoid the conclusion that 
the theory of the Three States involves atheism ? 

II. I now proceed to deal with the complaint that I assume 
Comte to have said that men, or a generation of men, are necessarily 
at any given time in one or other of the three states exclusively, 
passing fer saltum, and as a whole, from one to the other; and that 
one mind cannot combine any two states. 

I think that the best method of dealing with this charge will be 
to quote exactly what Comte has said ; I do not mean that the words 
which I quote are all that can be found bearing upon the subject, but 
they contain the point which seems to me to be exactly that concern- 
ing which it is worth while to contend. 

Cette révolution générale de l’esprit humain peut d’ailleurs étre aisément con- 
statée aujourd’hui, d’une maniére trés sensible, quoique indirecte, en considérant le 
développement de l’intelligence individuelle, Le point de départ étant nécessaire- 
ment le méme dans I’éducation de l’individu que dans celle de l’espéce, les diverses 
phases principales de la premiére doivent représenter les époques fondamentales de 
la seconde. Or, chacun de nous, en contemplant sa propre histoire, ne se souvient- 
il pas’ qu’il a été successivement, quant 4 ses notions les plus importantes, ¢héologien 
dans son enfance, métaphysicien dans sa jeunesse et physicten dans sa virilité ? 
Cette vérification est facile aujourd’hui pour tous les hommes au niveau de leur 
siécle, 

With regard to the conclusions drawn from this statemert I 
have with me Dr. Martineau, from whose Zyfes of Ethical Theory I 
quoted in my former article a passage agreeing in its spirit, almost in its 
language, with what I had myself written. Mr. Harrison cannot throw 
Dr. Martineau on one side as a man who has not sufficiently studied 
Comte; but he parries the blow by speaking of Dr. Martineau’s 
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language, in making Comte say that every cultivated man is a 
positivist in his maturity, as ‘a bit of careless rhetoric.’ But this is 
to deal with the surface, and not with the inner substance. It is true 
that Dr. Martineau uses the word fositivist, where Comte has 
physicien, and this may be caredess, but it is not very important ; 
the important thing is the rhefortze which follows, and in which is 
marshalled an array of names of distinguished men whose experience 
and utterances it is difficult to reconcile with the assertion that all 
men ‘up to the level of their age’ have become Physiciens as con- 
trasted with ¢héologiens. Surely there must be looseness of expres- 
sion, or some error of statement, in an apparently plain assertion of 
fact, which has led Dr. Martineau astray as completely as myself. Mr. 
Harrison’s explanation of the matter is this: ‘Comte says nothing of 
the kind. Comte says that a cultivated man becomes a natural 
philosopher in his maturity:—meaning a man whose habit of mind 
is to accept scientific evidence in each subject.’ If this be all that 
is meant, the assertion is little better than truism; it comes very 
much to the same thing as saying that when we become men we put 
away childish things. Every man of sound mind, whether up to the 
level of his age or not, pursues knowledge and weighs arguments and 
draws conclusions in a very different manner from that which was 
his wont in early years; but this is not incompatible with being 
still in the true sense of the term a theologian—that is, still holding 
that highest form of theology, belief in one God, which Comte him- 
self recognises as the highest, and which also he tells us is incom- 
patible with the third state of mental development. 

But it seems that I have gone wrong by applying the law of the 
three states to ‘each human mind,’ and not to ‘each class of human 
speculations.’ To which it might be replied that, if I have gone 
wrong, I must plead that Comte himself is my leader into the error. 
I care comparatively little about the progress of human speculations and 
the stages through which they must pass; to theorise upon such pro- 
gress may be curious and interesting, but it does not touch any vital 
question: in the passage, however, last quoted from the Philosophie 
Positive, there is nothing about human speculations ; it is all about 
man himself. Comte tells us there that every man—chacun de nous, 
en contemplant sa propre histoire (no words can be more express)— 
finds that he goes through the three states, gui s’excluent mutuelle- 
ment, 

I might find fault with Mr. Harrison’s restriction of Comte’s law to 
human speculations ; for what he says himself is chacune de nos con- 
ceptions principales, chaque branche de nos connaissances, which it 
may be argued goes beyond sfecudations ; but I pass over this for the 
purpose of dealing with another point connected with that part of the 
subject which I am now discussing. It seems that I have gone 
wrong by forgetting to observe that the three states, theological, meta- 
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physical, and positive, may and do co-exist at the same time, in the 
same mind, in regard to different sciences. These are the italics 
with which I ventured to find fault in a former page, but I waive 
the objection. The application is made in a subsequent part of Mr. 
Harrison’s essay in these words :— 

The opinions about creation of men like Herschel or Faraday are not the opinions 
of men in the positive stage of thought, but of men in the positive stage of astronomy 
and chemistry, and in the metaphysical or theological stage in sociology and in 
morals. When Faraday was dealing with gases, he was rigidly working out physi- 
cal and chemical problems on the basis of physical and chemical laws. If he dis- 
covered a new electrical phenomenon, he did not, as a savage or an alchemist 
might, attribute the flash to some latent god, or an explosion to some bottled-up 
devil. When Faraday was dealing with the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
he deliberately put aside all reference to law or to science; possibly when he was 
dealing with some big political problem he grounded his opinion entirely on strong 
prejudices formed in youth, but certainly not tested as he tested his chemical com- 
pounds. 


The distinction which Mr. Harrison here draws is quite clear, 
and I do not wish to pretend to misunderstand it. It may be illus- 
trated by the classes of a school. The same boy may be in very differ- 
ent positions with regard to different subjects: he may be in the 
first class for classics, the second for mathematics, the third for 
modern languages, and so on; and it does not follow that the 
thoughts of the same boy will be of equal value upon the different 
subjects with which he is engaged. But the difficulty which strikes 
me is this. I instance men like Herschel and Faraday, as holding 
views which seem to me to be inconsistent with Comte’s theory, and 
I am told that ‘the opinions about creation of men like Herschel 
or Faraday are not the opinions of men in the positive stage of 
thought, but of men in the positive stage of astronomy and chemistry, 
and in the metaphysical or the theological stage in sociology and in 
morals.’ But who is the master that has authority to arrange the 
classes in the world’s great school? If there ever was an all-round 
man, one to whom all kinds of knowledge seemed to come with 
almost equal facility, it was perhaps the late Sir John Herschel ; 
but we can put him on one side with regard to any subjects we 
please, by saying that with regard to those subjects he was not in 
the positive stage. I was reading the other day a remarkable address 
on ‘Evolution,’ delivered in Cambridge by the President of the 
Royal Society, in which amongst other things I find him saying, 
‘When we study any phenomenon, we can hardly avoid asking our- 
selves, How did it arise? Out of what previous condition did it 
grow? In other words, by what process of evolution did it come? 
We here assume for trial that it did come by some such cause as we 
can investigate, and we set ourselves to seek it out. It may be that 
though we cannot succeed in explaining it, yet we notice features 
of resemblance to what we can explain, which confirm our belief that 
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it is explicable, though we do not see our way to the explanation. 
There is nothing in all this that anybody could object to. But it 
might conceivably be that not only were we unable to see the ex- 
planation, but it seemed utterly unlike anything to which our 
explanations apply. In such a case we should have no right to 
assume that it might not have had a supernatural origin. I do not 
say that we are obliged to refer it to such an origin, but only that 
we are not to rule it out of court. We should at least hold our 
judgment in suspense. To assume that there can be nothing super- 
natural about it, but that it must be referable to evolution, is virtu- 
ally to deny the supernatural altogether.’ Is it possible to put on 
one side a weighty statement of this kind, coming from Professor 
Stokes, by saying that on the subject of light or general physics he 
is in the positive stage, yet on the subject of the supernatural he is 
only in the theological ? 

But take the case of a greater man even than the present Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, the father of modern science—Newton 
himself. Now the special feature of Newton’s evidence as regards 
the present argument is this, that it so happens (as I have elsewhere 
noted) that after all his great physical discoveries he goes, as it 
were, out of his way to declare that these discoveries do not 
supersede the conception of an Almighty God; the declaration is 
emphasised by the fact that Laplace criticised it as unphilosophical ; 
but there the declaration stands, and it proves if anything can prove, 
that Newton was in a theological state with regard to cosmical 
phenomena, after he had become more acyuainted with those phe- 
nomena than any man who had lived previously ; so that we cannot 
put Newton on one side upon the plea that he was in the positive 
state with respect to physics, but in the theological with respect to 
other subjects (say the prophecies of Daniel), for he did, in fact, 
only with deep solemnity, just what Mr. Harrison says Faraday 
never would have done. He did not, indeed, attribute phenomena 
to ‘some bottled-up devil,’ but he did attribute them ultimately to 
‘a latent god.’ It would be difficult to say that Newton was not in 
the positive state as regards physics; equally difficult to say that he 
was not in the theological. The only method of reconciling the two 
facts is to conclude that he was in both simultaneously, which I 
quite believe that he was, but which, according to Comte, he could not 
have been. Qui s’excluent mutuellement: we cannot get over these 
words. 

On the whole, therefore, which | fully acknowledge, and, indeed, 
it is manifestly true, that a mind may be in different conditions, 
different stages of advancement, with regard to different subjects, I 
think I am justified in maintaining that the same may be true with 
regard to the same subject, and therefore in quoting such cases as 
those cited by Dr. Martineau and by myself as evidences that what 
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Comte has taught with regard to the development of the mind of 
every man who is up to the level of his age, is not true in the sense 
which Comte’s words must be taken to imply. 


Having thus dealt with Mr. Harrison’s two principal indictments, 
I trust that I have written enough, not perhaps to persuade all 
readers that I am right in my conclusions concerning Comte’s three 
states, but at least to show that Mr. Harrison’s criticism is not so 
crushing as he assumes it to be. ‘There are, however, yet one or 
two points upon which I should like to offer a few remarks before 
bringing my paper to a close. 

Mr. Harrison reminds his readers of the necessity of bearing in 
mind the golden rule of Aristotle, ‘to demand that degree of precision 
that fits the matter in hand.’ Truly a golden rule, and one which I 
would not willingly break. But just observe the difficulty of apply- 
ing any such rule to the consideration of Comte’s fundamental pro- 
position concerning the three states. It is a grande loi fondamen- 
tale, to which human intelligence is subjected par une nécessité 
invariable, and it applies to chacune de nos conceptions principales, 
chaque branche de nos connaissances. And in the application of 
the law to the development of individual minds it is chacun de nous 
who finds himself successively ‘¢héologien, métaphysicien, and 
physicien; also the law may be verified by ‘ous les hommes au 
niveau de leur stécle. A law which is heralded to the world with 
such a bold assertion of universality can scarcely be of such a kind as 
to make it necessary to claim that only that degree of precision should 
be demanded that fits the matter in hand. If the law were put 
forward as one which needed caution in its application, or if it 
were restricted in the manner in which Mr. Harrison himself restricts 
it (as I shall observe presently), I should not think it worth while to 
contend against it. I should come to the same practical conclusion 
if I thought that there. was no truth or reality in Comte’s law. It 
is just because I believe that there is truth in it, but that as Comte 
has stated it the law goes far beyond the truth, and is likely to lead, 
and probably has led, to great mischief, that I have thought it a 
duty to write what I have written. I am glad to believe that 
Mr. Harrison’s paper may tend to indicate that professed disciples of 
Comte do not regard his law as asserting that which I, and probably 
thousands of the uninitiated, imagine that it does. 

Mr. Harrison finds fault with me for referring to Bacon and others 
with regard to indications of a triple form as belonging to human 
knowledge. At least, he says that he fails to see how these references 
advance the matter in hand. To me such references have been very 
helpful; they have thrown a light upon the whole subject which, as 
one endeavouring to understand Comte, and not simply to refute 
him, has seemed to me to be not without its value. At any rate 
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they have suggested a triple view of knowledge, chaque branche de 
mos connaissances, to which Mr. Harrison assents, and in which he 
says that Comte is entirely at one with me. Out of this triple view 
I venture to suggest that Comte’s law, as stated in the Philosophie 
Positive, isan abnormal and exaggerated growth. In this, of course, 
neither Comte nor Mr. Harrison is with me; but I throw out the 
suggestion for what it may be worth. 

Mr. Harrison concludes his paper by giving his own version of 
the law of the Three States. 

The law is this:—that in the infancy of thought, the mind attributes changes 
in phenomena to a will of some kind, which it supposes to be acting, but of which 
it has no real proof; secondly, that the mind gradually passes to attribute the 


changes to some abstract principle, which it formulates without true verification ; 
finally, that the mind comes to take an exact view of the true facts of the case. 


The law, so stated and liberally understood, I am content to 
accept as a true description of the manner in which, historically, the 
physical sciences have been built up; so that here Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and I may shake hands. But I deny that this is the law as 
stated by Comte; there is nothing here about the mutual exclusion 
of the three states, which is of the very essence of the matter. If 
there be mutual exclusion, then when a man, or when human 
thought, ‘comes to take an exact view of the true facts of the case,’ it 
must put aside the notion of ‘a will of some kind which it supposes 
to be acting.’ We have seen that, as a matter of fact, Newton did not 
put aside this notion, nor have many other scientific philosophers. 
But the notion of a will must be put aside if Comte’s law is true. 
Modify it according to Mr. Harrison’s version, and I at least shall not 
quarrel] with it. 

H. CARLISLE. 





SOUTH AFRICA AS IT JS. 


From A CoLonist’s PoInT oF VIEW. 


Far off in the Southern Ocean, half-way on the road to Australia 
and to India, lies a land of sunshine and of shadow. Nowhere does 
the sun shine more brightly upon mountain and on plain, and 
nowhere has history been darkened by sadder or more untoward 
episodes. Visitors to that land meet their first welcome to it from 
the stern brows of Table Mountain, and the rugged outlines of that 
frowning sentinel aptly typify the conditions alike of nature and of 
life in the vast territories behind. Except on its eastern seaboard— 
where the sylvan beauty of the coast-line, river-seamed and bush-clad, 
charms the voyager’s eye—South Africa is a land of wild and majestic 
aspects. Its mountains are cold, sharp-cut, and crag-bound; its 
plains are vast and verdureless, save for the stunted scrub of the 
karroo. Its streams are few and turbulent, unless dried up by the 
too frequent touch of drought. Its vegetation in most parts is scant, 
peculiar yet attractive. Nor is its climate less remarkable or more 
commonplace. An atmosphere of exquisite purity, skies of intense 
blueness, spells of perfect calm, seasons of divine exhilaration, alter- 
nate with blasts of scorching wind, with thunderstorms of unsurpassed 
severity, with occasional tempests of hail, snow, and rain, with periods 
of pitiless and destructive drought. There are times—and they are 
perhaps the rule—when mere existence is, climatically considered, a 
delight in South Africa, but there are also times when oppressive 
heat or brooding storm prostrate man’s energies and depress his mind. 

The history of South Africa has been in keeping with its physical 
conditions. No other southern colony of Great Britain can show a 
more chequered record. Again and again has war—the bitter and 
brutal warfare of savage against settler—laid waste its border terri- 
tories. Again and again has panic paralysed industry, rebellion 
broken out into devastating flames, and bloodshed left its stains upon 
memory and life. The onset of the thunderstorm has not been more 
sudden or appalling than the outburst of savage strife in many 
instances. Nor has the brooding calm which sometimes prevails for 
seasons and for years been more oppressive than the periods of dull 
depression and social stagnation which alternate with cycles of 
commercial progress and productive activity. 
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The history of colonisation in South Africa has differed in many 
respects from the history of colonisation in other portions of the 
Empire. Thither the stream of European outgoers has flowed but 
feebly and fitfully. In 1820, 5,000 British settlers were planted at 
the cost of the Empire in the eastern district of Albany. Nearly 
forty years elapsed before any further migration of European settlers 
to South Africa took place upon an extended scale. Between 1849 
and 1852, over 4,000 British immigrants were received under private 
auspices by Natal. A few years later and a body of German 
legionaries were located in Kaffraria. From time to time since then 
the Governments of both colonies have initiated systems of free or 
assisted immigration that have been the means of introducing into 
the Cape and Natal several thousands of European settlers. But 
there has been in neither case no such continuous and steady inflow 
of population as has filled up and fertilised with vigorous reproduc- 
tive life the colonies of North America and Australasia. Burdened 
and beset by a vast congeries of native tribes, borne down by the 
dead weight of a multitudinous and menacing barbarism, South 
Atrica has but in a minor degree been vivified by the stimulating 
influences of European immigration. 

Ten years have passed since a supreme effort was made by the 
dominant power in South Africa to place on what it deemed to be a 
better and firmer basis the affairs of its possessions there. To that 
end one of the Empire’s ablest representatives and most faithful 
- servants was sent, charged with special powers to carry out a certain 
policy, a policy which had for two years been nurtured in the breasts 
of imperial statesmen. When Sir Bartle Frere—a name than which 
none is held in higher reverence throughout South Africa—left 
England on his ever-memorable mission, in the month of March, 1877, 
the territories confided to his care had been, with one small excep- 
tion, at peace for many years. That solitary exception—lI refer to 
the rebellion of Langalibalele—had been indirectly the cause of the 
new imperial policy and the new imperial representative’s mission ; 
but this fact does not concern us now. The fact I seek to emphasise 
is that Sir Bartle Frere’s advent in South Africa marked the close of 
one cycle and the beginning of another. A cycle of peace and of 
comparative political quiescence was followed by a cycle of war, dis- 
turbance, and profound depression. When England’s great proconsul 
set out upon his mission, he expected to be the harbinger of concord 
and union amongst the diverse races of South Africa. ‘That elements 
of possible danger and difficulty existed he, like others, perceived ; 
but his hope concurred with his aspiration, that a wise and firm and 
far-reaching policy would avail to allay and overcome them. He no 
more than men upon the spot fully realised the true character and 
extent of the heritage upon which he was about to enter. It was 
my privilege to travel as fellow-passenger with Sir Bartle Frere in 
the ship that bore him to his destination ten years ago, and I had 
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abundant opportunities of knowing how little he anticipated that the 
task before him would involve the possibilities which came to pass. 

My object in this paper, however, is not to indulge in a political 
review of Sir Bartle Frere’s administration, but rather to point out 
the changes that have occurred in South Africa since he assumed 
office there. Almost coincident with his arrival in Capetown was the 
annexation of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. Four years 
later, almost to the day, that act was undone. At that time, therefore, 
only one colonial state or territory actually remained outside the 
area of British rule. Kaffirland was more or less under the domina- 
tion of the Cape Government. Natal was undergoing the five years’ 
experience of constitutional restriction imposed upon it during Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s administration. The diamond fields were subject 
to Crown rule pure and simple. Zululand was suffering under the 
severest phase of Cetewayo’s despotism. ‘The Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State alone enjoyed the privileges of self-rule. Politi- 
cally speaking, South Africa at that time was without form and void. 
Racial feeling was dormant. The pride of nationality had yet to be 
developed. The idea of South Africa as a whole existed in but a few 
minds. Each colony’ and state was beset by apprehension of its 
native difficulties. The Cape felt trouble brewing on its frontiers. 
Basutoland was a constant source of anxiety. Griqualand West had 
its native embarrassments. The Free State was not free from a 
thorn in the flesh. In the Transvaal the native menace had largely 
contributed to bring about annexation. ‘Though free from internal 
troubles or perils, Natal was harassed by the state of affairs in Zulu- 
land, and kept ina chronic condition of disquietude by rumours and 
statements from that quarter. 

The commercial and financial conditions of South Africa ten years 
ago are best indicated by a few figures. The country was about 
entering upon that period of inflation, caused primarily by the high 
price of wool in the home markets, which culminated in 1882. In 
1876 the imports of the Cape Colony were valued at 5,556,9772., 
and the exports at 5,012,303/. ; in Natalthe imports were 1,022,890/., 
and the exports 657,308/. In the Cape Colony the revenue was 
1,323,2072.; in Natal it was 265,5517. In the Cape the Loan Debt 
amounted to five millions; in Natal the debt at that time was about 
a million. Railways were represented in the Cape Colony by 
about 125 miles, and in Natal by say 25 miles, of opened line. The 
mineral wealth of South Africa was represented by the produce of the 
diamond fields, of which no record was then kept; and of the copper 
mines of Namaqualand, yielding about 20,000 tons of ore. The gold 
fields at that time were little talked about, and contributed but a 
nominal addition to the exports of the country. Ostrich farming, 
on the other hand, was fast approaching its zenith, and vied with wool 
growing and diamond mining as a lucrative and leading industry. 

In few countries has the course of change been so rapid as it has 
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been in South Africa during the last ten years. In California and in 
Australia the revolution wrought by gold discoveries transformed 
the social conditions of each country within a briefer span, but in 
South Africa the process has affected the political relations and 
territorial arrangements of the several communities. The past decade 
has been a period of almost incessant activity and agitation. At 
least ten separate military movements or exreditions—each forming 
in itself a ‘little war’—have enlivened the vecords of that period. 
It would be a bootless task to estimate the cost of these operations, 
either in blood or treasure, nor would the sum total of the bill be in 
either case a pleasant fact to contemplate. This much may be said, 
however, that the expenditure of these millions of pounds and these 
many thousands of lives may be regarded as the purchase price— 
alas! all too costly—of that better, more stable, and less menacing 
order of things which it is my object to bring into view now. 

For I dare to believe, and I confidently submit, that South Africa 
is now incomparably nearer the goal which Sir Bartle Frere set 
before himself at the outset of his mission than it was when he 
landed on its shores in April, 1877. If in moving onward to that 
goal it has been our lot as colonists to do so amidst an experience of 
strife and bloodshed unexampled in modern colonial history, we at 
any rate have such solace as may spring from the thought that the 
tale of suffering and sacrifice has not been in vain. 

Let us look at each colony or state as it now stands, first as 
regards its constitutional circumstances, and next as regards its 
political relations. 

The Cape Colony can proudly point to the tenacity with which 
it has, in spite of strain and tension, maintained in unimpaired 
integrity its privileges as a self-governed colony. Not being myself 
a Cape Colonist, I am free to bear unaffected and unrestrained testi- 
mony upon this point. Ido so with no less sincerity than unreserve. 
In no colony has responsible government been put to severer tests 
than in the Cape, but in no colony has the common-sense, the patriot- 
ism, and the sturdy independence of the community proved more 
adequate to either occasion or emergency. Nor, let me add, can any 
colony show a record marked by a more prudent or salutary conser- 
vatism. A quarter of a century has passed since a representative legis- 
lature was granted to the colony. Throughout that period the local 
Parliament has only on one occasion been prematurely dissolved. For 
fourteen years the colony has governed itself by its own representatives, 
yet only four ministries have held office during that period. Am I 
wrong in assuming that such a record of stable, self-controlled action 
is unique in the history of British colonisation? I may possibly be 
answered by the sneer that the fact is due rather to the phlegmatic 
passivity of a bucolic community than to any special development of 
conservative tendency on the part of the electors and their repre- 
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sentatives. It is not necessary to argue the point. The fact remains ; 
and I, at any rate, as the inhabitant of a neighbouring and indepen- 
dent colony, prefer to attribute it to the instinctive conservatism, 
rather than to the constitutional apathy of the people themselves. 
It is necessary to lay some stress upon this point, as in the colony 
itself a disposition exists in certain quarters to dispute the value of 
responsible government, and to regret its existence. These objections 
are probably but skin deep, and I take leave to doubt whether they 
would be implemented by any definite admission of readiness to 
revert to the old form of government. It is but right, however, to 
repeat my conviction that in no part of the Empire has more success- 
ful effect been given to that great principle of colonial self-rule which 
is the crowning glory of the Victorian era that in that land of 
diverse races and conflicting conditions, the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Cape Colony has not only held fast to its free autonomy; it 
has done much more than this: it has lengthened its cords and it 
has strengthened its stakes. It has absorbed that storehouse of 
almost fabulous treasure, the province of Griqualand West, and all 
the territories lying between the Kei and Natal, Pondoland only 
excepted. It has also seen the supreme authority of its Governor, 
in his capacity of High Commissioner, extended by the hand of the 
Crown over the territories of Basutoland and Bechuanaland. This 
means the acquisition of a district which from a few hundred acres 
of ground yields an outrun of precious stones worth from three to 
four millions sterling per annum. It means the extension of the 
colonial authority over all the native tribes that live in the territories 
that are conterminous with the Cape frontier. It means the pacifica- 
tion of a native race which has been so far proved almost invincible 
in its strongholds, and it means, in the opinion of well-qualified judges, 
the final termination of those native wars, those frontier panics, 
and those costly rebellions which have in the past been so terrible 
a drain and strain upon the resources of the Cape Colony. I say 
nothing here of the circumstances under which these acquisitions of 
territory have been effected, nor of the questions involved in the 
future treatment of them. I say nothing of possible readjustments 
of frontier and control in the future. As regards Pondoland and 
Griqualand East, territories abutting upon Natal, it is quite within 
the range of possibility that circumstances may lead to a redistribu- 
tion of authority. As regards Basutoland and Bechuanaland, no one 
can say with precision at this moment what may be their political 
destination. My present purpose is merely to point out that during the 
last ten years accident or design—statesmanship or strategy—have 
extended the influence and control of the Cape Colony and brought 
within reach and management those elements of danger and difficulty 
that have caused so much embarrassment and trouble in the past. 
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Although in some respects the statistical returns of the Cape 
Colony show little, if any, advancement during the last four or five 
years, a comparison of results between 1876 and 1885 demonstrates 
the progress that has been made by that portion of the Empire in 
common with the whole world. The combined import and export 
trade has advanced from 10,568,380/. to 10,584,348/.; but while im- 
ports declined from 5,556,077/. to 4,772,984/., exports advanced from 
5,012,303/. to 5,811,444/. The tonnage inward of shipping advanced 
from 1,130,193 to 2,716,058, and the actual revenue from 1,318,341/. 
to 3,317,310/. The distinctive features of the decade as regards the 
material development of the Cape Colony are: (1) the establishment 
of diamond mining as a stable industry, localised in the heart of 
Africa; and (2) the steady tendency to open out and to popularise 
new manufacturing industries such as leather tanning, boot and shoe 
making, furniture and match manufacture, to say nothing of further 
efforts to improve and promote the production of wine. The com- 
pletion of a colonial railway system consisting of 1,600 miles of line 
running from the four colonial seaports and virtually tapping nearly 
the whole country, may, however, be justly regarded as the crowning 
achievement of the Cape Government. When the character of the 
country comes to be considered—its enormous breadths of unin- 
habited Karroo, the dryness and sterility that distinguish so large a 
portion of its area, the paucity of population, the primitive conditions 
under which the pastoral pursuits of the settlers are usually carried 
on—the intelligence and enterprise that have inspired such a policy, 
and the resolute vigour which has carried it to so complete a realisa- 
tion, will bear comparison with the display of similar qualities in any 
other portion of the Empire. I shall revert to this question, which 
is at this moment the vital question in its bearing upon the unity 
of South Africa. 

To Natal, no less than to its neighbours, the past decade has 
been a period of excitement and of change. Whenthe decade began 
the colony was passing through the first year of that term of imperial 
tutelage self-imposed upon the colony by its legislature on the sug- 
gestion of Sir Garnet Wolseley. That term ran its course and 
ceased by effluxion of time with the consent of everybody concerned, 
the experiment of a restricted constitution having failed to evolve 
the panacea of a strong government. Since then Natal has piously 
conserved its existing privileges, but has been content to do little 
more. In a few mfnor respects the colony has improved and modi- 
fied its constitution, but the relations of the Crown-appointed 
executive with the popularly chosen legislature remain substantially 
what they were ten years ago. It is the colony’s own. doing that it 
is so. Just five years since the Home Government offered the 
colony the gift of self-government with all its attendant responsi- 
bilities, but it deliberately declined the offer; nor has it subsequently 
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seen reason to reserve its verdict. It must be remembered, however, 
that Natal has witnessed two wars upon its immediate borders; that 
it has been, and is still, the abode of a large garrison of imperial 
troops; that it has suffered in no ordinary degree from the conse- 
quences of a policy in the direction or shaping of which it has had 
neither part nor lot; and that all through, and at this very moment, 
it is its fate to participate in the consequences of methods and 
measures which the large bulk of its population has condemned and 
disapproved. These circumstances may appear calculated to foster 
a tendency towards emancipation and self-reliance, but the actual 
effect has been of a contrary tendency. The colonists have been 
made nervous and distrustful rather than confident and self-assured, 
and though it is morally certain that they will sooner or later ask 
for and resoiutely assume the rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
in the Cape Colony and the two—or I should say the three—re- 
publics, their readiness to do so has yet to be formally expressed. 
Meanwhile the policy desired to be pursued by Natal in her 
external relations is one of amity and expansion. Did circumstances 
permit it, the colonists would be well pleased to see the rule of their 
government extended over Griqualand East and Pondoland on the 
southward, and over Zululand in the northward. The most impor- 
tant act of annexation that has just been announced may possibly 
prove the prelude to the ultimate incorporation of Zululand with 
Natal. The present extension of British rule over the country will 
be recognised by the colonists of South Africa as the tardy but 
inevitable sequel of the Zulu war. It is tardy because the step 
ought to have been taken immediately after that war. It was inevi- 
table, because to have failed altogether in taking it would have been 
a default of obligation towards a conquered and submissive people 
of which no imperial power with any pretension to righteousness of 
purpose could conceivably have been guilty. That the measure will 
be warmly welcomed by the mass of the Zulu people cannot be 
doubted. Two or three aspirants for sovereignty, egged on perhaps 
by irresponsible advisers, may affect a show of disappointment; but to 
the people at large the announcement will have been hailed as a 
message of joy and deliverance. It may not be all that we in Natal 
desire. It is believed by the colonists that imperial as well as local 
interests would be served by an enlargement of the colonial 
boundaries, though it must not be supposed that in this respect 
they—the colonists—are actuated by any greed of territory. They 
only desire to secure such political advantages as must come from 
a proper rectification of frontiers. Neither as regards trade nor 
boundaries does Natal desire to overstep legitimate geographical 
limits. The idea of acquiring territory west of the Drakenberg 
has at no time found favour or expression. Nor has it ever been 
seriously proposed to advance the southern frontier of the colony 
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beyond a convenient and appropriate line on the St. John’s or 
Umtata rivers. During the last session of its legislature, the colony 
distinctly offered to relieve the mother country from any further 
trouble in connection with Zululand by proposing to accept the 
responsibilities of government there. It also intimated its readi- 
ness to enter into negotiations, if need be, for the incorporation of 
Griqualand East and Pondolard with the colony. The first of these 
offers may appear to have been more adventurous than prudent, but 
it was made in all sincerity and with a full sense of what such a 
measure would involve. We know in Natal well enough that all 
the Zulus need now is firm and just government, such government 
as our own natives have enjoyed in peace and order for forty years. 
That is the sort of government they crave and ask for. Ina certain 
measure it has been for some time past established in the Zulu 
Reserve, under the rule of Mr. Osborn, the Resident Commissioner. 
It need entail no large military expenditure, as the best possible 
materials for enforcing law and authority can be supplied by the 
Zulus themselves. All that is wanted in governing Zululand is that 
they shall be dealt.with on right and just principles, applied by men 
who know both the people and their language, and who have had, 
if possible, some administrative experience amongst them. Natalians 
would have had no mistrust of their own capacity to discharge 
effectually the responsibilities which they proposed to undertake had 
they been left with free hands to carry out the task invoked by them. 
A general desire exists throughout Natal—it permeates even the 
native population—to see the two countries united. In one respect 
_ they are already one. I may here quote the words of the Legislative 
Council as recorded last session, when it said— 

that the Zulus, whether in Natal or Zululand, are in reality one people; that 
the uninterrupted good government in peace and order of the native population of 
Natal affords a moral guarantee for the good government of Zululand; that the 
administrative experience of Natal offers the best field of selection for the requisite 
official machinery; that the Zulus, if left in tribal isolation, will assuredly come 
into collision with their Dutch neighbours, or fall out among themselves; that the 
overcrowding of Natal by refugees from Zululand in the past renders it necessary 
to leave an outlet open to them for their return in course of time; that the inte:- 
mixture of Zulus returning from Natal with their former compatriots in Zululand, 
after a sojourn in the colony, will tend to pacify, harmonise, and unite the several 
sections of the population; that the cost of government under such conditions 
would, ere long, altogether relieve the imperial exchequer from any expenditure 
on account of Zululand, and the Imperial Government from any responsibility on 
account of administration in that country. 


Such were the reasons advanced by the colonial legislature for 
its reiterated proposal ‘that Eastern Zululand and the Reserve be 
united to Natal under an Administration charged with the govern- 
ment of the combined territories, and that a protectorate, as desired 
by the Swazi nation, be extended over that people.’ This appeal is 
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to be considered as a last effort made by Natal to secure for itself 
the territorial and political advantages which through past apathy or 
neglect had been lost to the colony. Natal suffers from lack of 
territory. The smallest of all the South African states—if we except 
the New Republic—she is at the same time the most thickly peopled. 
While the Cape Colony has but 534 persons per square mile of area, 
Natal has 22, the population of whites being in each case about the 
same. The fact that the larger portion of this population consists 
of barbarian natives explains the anxiety shown in Natal to extend 
the colonial territory. It is generally held in the colony that the 
country is congested with natives, most of whom are refugees, or the 
children of refugees, from Zululand. The progress of the colony is 
thwarted by the presence within it of a preponderant coloured popula- 
tion, few of whom have as yet conformed to the usages and accepted 
the obligations of civilisation. Could an outlet be found for a 
certain number of these natives in Zululand—their old home—more 
room would be found for such as stay behind, and many questions of 
social and domestic reform that are now in abeyance might be 
brought within the sphere of action. The junction of Natal and 
Zululand would thus be a matter of mutual benefit, and would 
undoubtedly tend to a more satisfactory and easy solution of the 
native question. 

I have purposely said little concerning the establishment of a 
new Boer Republic in Zululand. It would be idle to deny that the 
colonists of Natal have from the first viewed with much disfavour 
the creation of an independent government and community in a 
country which they have been accustomed to regard as their natural 
heritage. I firmly believe that had it been understood that the 
Imperial Government would recognise the existence of a free State 
of European adventurers in Zululand, Englishmen would have en- 
deavoured to secure for themselves the advantages which the Boer 
settlers have won for themselves. Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that the New Republic has been formally recognised, and the 
land claims of its burghers admitted. Whatever views may be 
entertained of the policy which has led to such a result, it does not 
fall within the purposes of any sensible colonist to counsel the re- 
pudiation of a solemn covenant. The Legislative Council has spoken 
on this subject with no uncertain sound. 

If (said that body) it is the fact that the agreement thus entered into with 
the representatives of the New Republic has been formally made, and has been 
ratified alike by Her Majesty’s Government and the Volksraad of the New Republic, 
this House admits its inability to recommend any interference with such a com- 
pact, nor does it desire to countenance any breach of faith with a community 


whose relations with this colony in the future must of necessity be those of close 
neighbourhood, if not of yet closer political union. 


It should not be forgotten that many of the grantees in the new 
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state were colonists of Natal, nor that Natal purchasers have in 
several cases bought out the original claimants and holders. There 
ig thus a direct personal tie between the little republic and Natal. 
On the other hand, Transvaal burghers and Transvaal interests are 
even more largely represented there, and the question of the future 
with the New Republicans is, which government shall they join? 
Their leaders admit that they are too few, too feeble, and too poor 
to stand alone. The cost of administering the government and main- 
taining law in a pastoral territory of less than 2,500,000 acres would 
impose upon its scattered residents a burden of taxation greater than 
they could reasonably bear. Sooner or later the little republic will 
join one or other of its neighbours. We in Natal hope that its 
preferences will incline our way. Durban is their natural port. 
Between the township of Dundee in Natal, and Vrijheid the town- 
ship of the republic, sixty miles of comparatively level country 
intervene, and as it is pretty certain that Dundee will ere long be 
united by rail with Ladysmith, the trade route between Durban and 
Vrijheid is easy and direct. The high duties imposed upon imported 
commodities by the Transvaal render Natalians more than ever 
desirous to limit the area within which they operate, and on fiscal 
grounds, if on no other, the absorption of all Zululand into Natal 
would be a gain to British interests. Such a union will only come, 
however, in the event of responsible government being extended to 
Natal. Neither the Boer settlers nor the purchasers who may buy 
them out would consent to come under the form of government 
which at present prevails in Natal; and there is reason to believe 
that nothing would more effectually convert the colonists of Natal 
into supporters of self-rule than the prospect of such a political and 
territorial expansion as that which I have ventured to indicate. 
Before quitting this subject I should add that the New Republic, 
like the rest of Zululand, is rich in mineral wealth. The gold fields 
that exist there will at no distant date be found to rival those near 
Barberton. Already considerable sums have been given for farms 
believed to be auriferous, and the opinion expressed years ago by 
experts that the richest gold deposits in South-East Africa would be 
found near the source of the Ityotyozi is in course of practical fulfil- 
ment. The gold fields of Zululand are believed to be a continuation 
of the Kaap formation, which can be traced from Vrijheid in a southerly 
direction, passing right through Natal, where the precious metal has 
been found at different points almost to the southern border. 

In spite of the wars and disturbances that have prevailed upon 
its borders, Natal has steadily forged ahead; though the returns for 
last year show a falling off from those of four years ago. In 1877. 
the tonnage of shipping inward was 96,459; in 1885 it was 195,260. 
In 1877 the imports were 1,167,402/,, and the exports 689,8172; 
in 1885 the figures were 1,518,557/. and 877,483/. respectively. 
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During the same period the revenue advanced from 272,473/. to 
669,831/., and the public debt from less than 1,000,o00/. to nearly 
4,000,000/, The length of the railways had increased from 25 miles 
to 218 miles, and the inland terminus of the line was planted 
temporarily at a point not more than thirty miles from the western 
frontier. The construction of this line and the successful execution 
of the harbour works are the two most memorable undertakings of the 
last decade. When Sir Bartle Frere visited Natal in 1878 he crossed 
the bar at the entrance of the port in a small steam tug, which 
touched the ground several times with a draught of barely six feet, a 
fact to which he made humorous references at a banquet held in his 
honour. That bar has now practically disappeared, swept away by 
the quickened tidal forces generated by the new breakwaters ; 
steamers drawing fifteen and sixteen feet of water enter the inner 
harbour with ease, and all that remains to be done in order to open 
this natural dock to vessels of the largest tonnage is the removal of a 
ledge of rock which stretches in smooth water across the ‘sill,’ and the 
vigorous continuance of the dredging operations that are already in 
progress. In the course of two years we may hope to see realised the 
prediction of the indomitable chairman of the local Harbour Board, 
Mr. Escombe, to whose tireless energy and unselfish enthusiasm 
these results are greatly due—namely, that the largest ocean steamer 
will take in Natal coal from alongside the wharf in the inner bay. 

This harbour, now so soon to become one of the best upon the 
African coast, and this railway, for whose continuance toward the border 
the Legislative Council has made provision, are the national portal 
and highway to the two republics of the interior, a reference to 
which will appropriately close this brief survey of South Africa as 
it is. 

The Free State, as becomes an eminently pastoral country, is the 
most thinly populated region in South Africa. It has less than two 
inhabitants per square mile, but of these nearly half are white. Yet 
in some respects the State is the most thoroughly settled territory 
in the country. It has no fewer than 13,497 houses belonging to 
European owners, 115,000 acres are under cultivation, 5,000,000 sheep 
and 131,900 horsés, besides other stock of all kinds, represent the 
mainstay of local wealth; while as regards roads, bridges, schools, and 
churches, this inland State may well challenge comparison with any 
of its neighbours. The Free State, however, has other claims upon 
recognition. It has for thirty-three years maintained its constitu- 
tional independence without a break, and with scarcely a jar. It has 
been fortunate enough, thanks to imperial intervention in 1869, to 
keep free from any serious native difficulty, the insurrectionary episode 
of a few years ago having hardly ruffled the normal serenity of the 
State, while occasional anxieties in connection with Basuto encroach- 
ments have been allayed by the timely co-operation of President 
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Brand and Sir Marshall Clarke in sedative and remedial measures. 
The State over which Sir John Brand presides with so much tact 
and wisdom occupies a geographical position in South Africa that 
has no parallel. Its frontiers are conterminous with those of all the 
other European colonies and communities; the Cape, Natal, the 
Transvaal, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland, all touch its border line. 
From every port on the seaboard a main road or railway leads up to 
it. From Cape Colony the line to Kimberley runs for fifty miles 
along its western boundary. The midland line from Port Elizabeth 
to Colesburg terminates thirty miles from the Orange River. The 
border line from East London has its terminus at Aliwal North, on the 
Orange River. From Ladysmith, in Natal, the distance to the Free 
State is but twenty-five miles. There are trunk roads from Pretoria and 
Potchefstroom, in the Transvaal, that pass right through the republic. 
The State is flanked to the north-west by Kimberley—the financial 
heart and inland metropolis of South Africa. Yet in the territory itself 
there is not as yet a mile of railway either constructed or provided 
for, and at this moment it is uncertain whether immediate steps will 
be taken to connect all these converging lines by a system focalising 
at Bloemfonteim, or branching forth from a mere northern point at 
Heilbron. 

Of the Transvaal Republic it is less easy to give accurate infor- 
mation, as statistical knowledge has yet to be cultivated there. A 
country that has five times the area of Natal, and a white population 
fully as large as, and probably just now considerably larger than, 
that of the neighbouring colony, must manifestly be a region of 
large possibilities. Although the native population of the Transvaal 
is estimated to be twice as numerous as that of Natal, its presence, 
scattered over so much wider an area, does not attract observation as 
do the native races in the contiguous colony. It is needless that I 
should here refer at any length to the political history of the South 
African Republic, or to its great natural resources. The world has 
long known that wool and corn and tobacco are staple products of the 
region, but it is only of late that attention has been drawn to the 
country by the discovery of vast gold fields there. After the able 
descriptive references made to the mineral resources of South Africa 
in the paper recently read by Professor Rupert Jones before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, it is but necessary to say that the gold fields 
of South-East Africa bid fair to rival those of California and Australia. 
Gold has been known to exist there since 1868, when the German 
explorer, Karl Mauch, startled the world by his description of the 
rapture which filled him when he gazed upon the white quartz reefs 
of the Tati. It took eighteen years, however, of fitful enterprise in 
several districts to place the auriferous wealth of the southern con- 
tinent beyond the reach of doubt. At different points and at diffe- 
rent times did the gold fever develop itself—at the Tati and in 
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Matabeleland, north of the Transvaal; at Eersteling, at Mac Mac, 
and at Pilgrim’s Rest, in that territory, early in the seventies; at the 
De Kaap and at Moodies, early in the eighties ; at Barberton, at the 
Komati, and at Witwatersrand, during the last year; in Swaziland, 
the New Republic, in the Zulu Reserve, and in Natal, in Bechuana- 
land, and at the Knysnain in the Cape Colony. Elsewhere in South 
Africa capital and energy have been and are being expended in 
efforts to follow up to profitable ends the traces of gold that have 
been found there. 

The discovery and development of these gold fields could not 
possibly have happened at a more critical and opportune moment 
for both the Transvaal and its Government. Two years ago the 
finances of the republic were in so bad a condition that the gravest 
fears were expressed by local politicians as to the possible conse- 
quences. They remembered what had happened nine years previously, 
when the financial affairs of the country had drifted into a similar 
condition of confusion and bankruptcy, and they dreaded, if they 
did not foresee, the possibility of danger to their regained and dearly 
purchased independence. Fortunately for the republic the dogged 
persistency of gold seekers from Natal and the subsequent operations 
of speculators from that colony, the Cape, and Kimberley, rescued the 
Government from the embarrassments that beset it, and all at once 
converted an impoverished into an overflowing exchequer. It was 
reckoned that in January last the receipts from special gold sources at 
Barberton and Witwatersrand in the month had reached an amount of 
15,000/. respectively, representing an income for the month larger than 
that derived from other sources. As gold-mining enterprise in the 
Transvaal only stands on the threshold of development, it will be 
passing strange should the regular revenue obtained from these 
sources not relieve the Government from any necessity to ask for 
fresh means of income in the form of new taxes. Let us hope that 
so timely a replenishment of the local treasury chest will enable the 
Volksraad to reduce the most vexatious and oppressive customs duties 
which came into force on the 1st of September last—duties which 
are so high as not only to encourage evasion but to restrict and 
divert trade. Charges of 6¢. per lb. upon such necessaries of life as 
butter, cheese, jams, and pickles; of 1s. per lb. upon pork, lard, 
ham, bacon, and sausages; of 5s. per 100 lbs. upon maize, paper, 
corn, and sugar; of 15s. per roo lbs. upon flour and meal, and of 
25 per cent. ad valorem upon tinned milk, fish, and meats, cannot 
but prove intensely vexatious to men engaged in mining operations 
who may and who have to depend upon imported supplies for their 
necessary commodities. The gold miner and the gold speculator 
are by far the most potential factors evolved by events in the 
Transvaal. They have already practically transformed the destinies 
of that country. ‘When it is remembered that in January last not 
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fewer than 213 gold cumpanies had been registered in the republic, 
it will be seen how deep a hold gold speculation and a belief in the 
prospects of gold mining have taken of the public mind out there. 
It may be, as some say, that only a small percentage of these com- 
panies will yield lucrative returns to the shareholders. It may be— 
indeed it is beyond denial or dispute—that the market value of 
shares is in many cases ridiculously in excess of any actually attained 
result ; it may be that the recorded outrun of gold is so far in 
absurd disproportion to the capital invested or to the current prices 
of stock. Such facts are but the ordinary incidents of gold mining 
everywhere, or indeed of mining speculation under any conditions. 
No one regrets more than I do the inflation that has occurred, and 
the consequent losses that will be borne by very many persons who 
can ill afford to bear them. Not the less, however, do I believe 
that the successful development of gold mining in the Transvaal 
and in South Africa is but a question of time, patience, energy, and 
well-directed effort. When adequate machinery has been erected, 
when proper amalgamations have been effected, when nibbling at 
quartz reefs has given place to proper mining or hydraulicking works, 
then we shall find that the gold of South Africa, like the gold of 
California and Australia, will yield results that will justify ordinary 
and legitimate speculation. 

The political conditions of the Transvaal during the last ten years 
form a theme that cannot be touched at this juncture with too light 
and delicate a hand. It involves events and considerations of complex 
and imperial interest, and it has aspects which for obvious reasons 
are best kept out of sight. All that we really need consider now is 
that the Transvaal has, after an interregnum of three years, been for 
five years once again in full possession of its independence, and that 
there is no present probability or expectation that that independence 
will in the future be either menaced or compromised. England has 
passed her word to that effect, and no true colonist would contemplate 
with any emotion other than dismay a proposal to unsay or repudiate 
that word. Foremost beyond all other obligations that are incumbent 
at this moment upon the empire of Great Britain is the obligation 
to abide by imperial pledges and imperial engagements. Of greater 
importance to us as citizens of the Empire, and as colonists subjects 
of the Queen in South Africa, is it that the honour and faith of the 
Empire should be inflexibly maintained, than that the territory of 
the Crown should be widened or the rule of the Crown extended at 
the expense of either. As one who believes implicitly in the unity 
of the Empire, and who cherishes most loyally the pride of British 
citizenship, I do not hesitate to express my conviction that the 
integrity of that Empire and the loyalty of its subjects will depend 
more upon the faithful fulfilment of mutual engagements and under- 
standings between the mother country and the colonies than upon 
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fine-spun schemes of political union or elaborately formulated 
covenants. 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the four European states in 
South Africa as separate communities, let us take a survey of South 
Africa as a whole. Comparing the conditions of to-day with those 
that prevailed ten years ago, we recognise these cardinal changes :— 

1. Race feeling is fast subsiding. 

2. The native power as a cohesive force has disappeared. 

3. The railway has shown that, when its several systems are 
linked together, it will be the true factor of union. 

4. Independent native territories have practically ceased to 
exist. 

5. The two colonial Governments have conceded to the inland 
republic a remission of duty upon goods bonded in transit. 

6. The adoption of a very low tariff at Delagoa Bay and the pro- 
secution of railway works there, have controlled the fiscal policy of 
the British Colonies. 

7. Gold discoveries promise to revolutionise the financial and 
commercial conditions of the Transyaal. 

8. The coal fields having been brought by railway construction 
within access of the coast, the imperial and merchant navies of England 
can at all times command on the South African seaboard an ample 
supply of fuel. . 

Such are the leading changes wrought by the many incidents of 
the last ten years. Socially speaking, the subsidence of racial 
difference is perhaps the most important and far-reaching; how 
much so, only those who have lived in South Africa during this 
period can understand. On two occasions since 1877 it has seemed 
as though the two branches of the white race in South Africa were 
about to be rent asunder by an irreparable breach, but both times 
the calamity was averted. If the present temper of all sections of 
the population continues to prevail—as I believe it will—no such 
menace will again arise. If tension exists now it springs from fiscal 
inter-rivalry, not from race jealousies. It is quite true that in their 
resolve to compete with the low tariff at Delagoa Bay the Cape and 
Natal have entered upon a policy which must sooner or later termi- 
nate itself. Each colony has saddled itself with debt on account of 
railway works, whose financial prospects depend upon a large traffic 
with the interior. It is really to feed these railways, no less than to 
expand their trade, that the two colonies are contending. ‘To some, 
and especially to outsiders, this strife may appear suicidal. Why, 
it may be asked, should two Governments deliberately resolve to cast 
aside good chances of earning revenue in order that one may prevent 
the other from increasing its trade? That may be one way of 
putting the case, but it is neither the fair nor the correct one. The 
real reasons are: (1) that each colony needs to secure an inland 
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traffic for its railway; (2) that the time has arrived when the claim 
of the republics to be considered in regard to fiscal questions could 
no longer be ignored. In 1884 the Cape Parliament and Government 
met the action of the Natal Legislature in reducing its tariff by 
authorising a rebate of duty upon goods passing in bond to the 
republics down tothe Natal level. In 1887 the Cape Government 
met the action of the Natal Legislature in remitting duties upon 
certain leading articles passing beyond the borders by a corresponding 
reduction of rebate. Remember that the one colony has spent over 
thirteen millions, and the other has spent nearly three millions, upon 
its railways ; remember, too, that for years past the republics have been 
pressing for some shares of customs duties. Remember, further, that 
the whole seaboard and all the ports of ingress to these states belong 
to the two colonies. Under such circumstances it was inevitable, 
either that an agreement would be come to between the four Govern- 
ments concerned, or that a fiscal struggle would be entered upon. 
The last alternative has occurred, but I am greatly mistaken if the out- 
come of the struggle, at no distant date, will not be the establishment 
upon a stable basis of common and reciprocal good-will of improved 
fiscal relations throughout South Africa. 

And the chief factor in bringing about this improved order of 
things will be the completion of our several railway systems. It is 
impossible that the present spectacle of four separate lines running 
from four different ports up to four distinct points in the interior, with- 
out any common point of junction, can be maintained. Imagine all 
the lines of Great Britain stopping short just outside Yorkshire, while 
passing northward and southward through Lancashire. That is very 
much the position of railway enterprise in South Africa. We—and 
on this question the Cape Colony is divided in itself, as well as at 
issue with Natal—are all looking at and fighting with each other 
instead of clasping hands and joining forces ina common effort to 
plate the railway communications and the fiscal relations of the 
several countries upon a basis that shall conduce to the. common 
interest of each and all. 

So far as railways are concerned, there is but one really effective 
method of bringing about a consummation so devoutly to be desired. 
The Cape Colony has three lines of railway approaching close or near 
to the borders of the Free State. One runs through the Karroo, 
direct from Capetown to Kimberley; one proceeds from Port Eliza- 
beth to Colesberg; one passes from East London—which is the most 
easterly port of the Cape Colony—to Aliwal North. It is proposed 
in certain quarters to extend the line from Kimberley to Pretoria, 
and steps are already in progress to secure the construction of the 
first section of such a line as far as the northern frontier of the 
colony (the Vaal River), about thirty miles distant. This line, 
however, would leave the Free State altogether on one side, and 
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would aim at carrying the traffic of the Transvaal along 700 miles of 
line to the western capital of the senior colony. This project would 
undoubtedly meet with strenuous opposition from all the eastern 
districts of the Cape Colony, and it is likely to meet with scant 
favour from the Transvaal Government and Volksraad, who look to 
Delagoa Bay as their proper seaport. The scheme most likely to be 
supported by the eastern and border districts is the proposal to 
extend the line from Colesberg up to and through the Free State, 
where at some point in the north of that republic it could be joined 
by a line from Natal, proceeding towards Pretoria and into the 
Transvaal from that point of junction. 

This is, in my opinion, the system of railway extension—centering 
in the Free State—which would do more to unify South Africa and 
to consolidate British interests therein than any other project. It 
would link both the republics to the two sister colonies, to the 
eastern and western districts of the Cape Colony in one direction, and to 
Natal in the other. It would bring all the civilised governments and 
communities of South Africa into direct railway connection. It would 
secure to the inland states access to whatever port upon the seaboard 
they might elect to make use of. It would enable a passenger to 
travel overland from Capetown to Durban, or from Durban to Port 
Elizabeth, Kimberley, or Bloemfontein. It would be an iron bond of 
union, more effective in its practical daily operation than any political 
compact or diplomatic understanding. Its realisation depends, of 
course, in the first instance, upon the action of the Volksraad of the 
Free State, now in session. That body represents a community that 
is in the main pastoral in its pursuits, and, therefore, not largely 
concerned in considerations of commercial advantage. The Free 
State burgher has an instinctive dislike to taxation, and, as railways 
are regarded as the equivalent of taxation, it is possible that yet again 
the Raad may decide to assume no responsibility in the matter. It 
would be possible, however, for both the Cape and the Natal Govern- 
ments to co-operate with the republic in such a manner as to silence 
this dread of added burdens. This is not the place in which to dis- 
cuss matters of detail, but I am sanguine enough to believe that a 
policy might be jointly worked out which would enable the Free 
State to take part as a connecting and uniting link in the unifi- 
cation of South Africa. 

Did space permit I should like to say something about the value 
of the British possessions in South Africa to the Empire as a whole. 
It is a large question, and I can only state the case in the form of 
these general conclusions, namely :— 

That the retention of the Cape is admitted to be absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the Empire. 

That, were the Suez Canal blocked, all the trade of the East 
would have for the time being to go round the Cape. 
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That, were the Cape in the hands of a foreign hostile power, trade 
by that route would be in fatal jeopardy. 

That Natal, as the eastern extremity of British possessions in 
South Africa, is not less necessary to imperial and commercial 
interests. 

That the solidarity of interests in British South Africa cannot be 
too fully recognised. 

That the time is not far distant when the two republics of the 
Free State and the Transvaal will find it to their interest to enter 
into terms of closer relationship with the seaboard colonies. 

That the completion of existing railway systems will effectually 
contribute towards such a result. 

That the existence of vast coal deposits in Natal is a factor in the 
general question that ought not to be longer overlooked or ignored 
when the value of the Cape as a coaling station comes to be considered. 

That unity in feeling and in action on the part of the two 
English-speaking and Dutch-speaking races is the true key-note of 
all future policy. 

That both in the mother country and in the colonies the neces- 
sity of such unity, and of the restraints in language, policy, and 
action, that may conduce thereto, cannot be too fully recognised. 

Much more might fairly be said in pursuance of this theme, 
but I may well say, in conclusion, that it will be strange indeed 
should the united intelligence of patriotic politicians in South Africa 
not succeed in working out on a basis of mutual conciliation and 
compromise a permanent readjustment of fiscal relations and an 
abiding settlement of existing difficulties. For it may be accepted 
as an incontrovertible axiom that the affairs of South Africa can only 
be set right by the efforts and action of its own people. Interference 
from outside, however carefully considered and well meant, will but 
result in a repetition of past failures, if it be anything more than the 
outcome of local solicitation. If the policy that has been so stead- 
fastly and successfully applied as regards the Canadian and Austral- 
asian groups of colonies be extended to that other great group of 
colonies and .states which lies midway between them, I cannot doubt 
that in course of time a South African Dominion of self-governing 
British subjects, compacted together in the southern world, will add 
new testimony to the colonising genius of the parent race. 


Joun Rosinson. 
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STRANGE MEDICINES. 


Quickty—by far too quickly for the sake of the student and the 
archeologist—is the wave of foreign influence oversweeping Japan, 
ruthlessly effacing all the most marked characteristics of native 
manners and customs, and substituting the commonplaces of every- 
day European life. 

Already this tendency to exalt and to adopt foreign novelties 
meets the traveller at every turn, and only he who turns aside from 
the tracks most subject to foreign influence can hope now and then 
to find some staunch Conservative, who in that nation of ultra- 
Radicals (albeit most loyal Imperialists) has the courage to adhere 
to his own old-fashioned ways. 

I had the good fortune to meet with such a one in the very 
interesting old city of Osaka—a compounder of just such strange 
medicines as were administered to our British ancestors in the Middle 
Ages. So rapidly has the scientific study of medicine been taken up 
by the Japanese medical practitioners, that the survival of such a 
chemist of the pure and unadulterated old school is quite remarkable, 
and I was greatly struck by the evident annoyance of a Japanese 
gentleman to whom I expressed my interest in this medizval chemist, 
and who evidently felt it humiliating that a foreigner should have 
seen such a relic of the days of ignorance. 

The quaint old man whose loyal adherence to the customs of 
his ancestors afforded me such an interesting illustration both of old 
Japan and old Britain was a seller of curoyakie, i.e. carbonised 
animals, in other words, animals reduced to charcoal, and potted in 
small covered jars of earthenware, to be sold as medicine for the sick 
and suffering. Formerly all these animals were kept alive in the 
back premises, and customers selected the creature for themselves, 
and stood by to see it killed and burnt on the spot, so that there 
could be no deception, and no doubt as to the freshness of their 
charred medicine. Doubtless some insensible foreign influence may 
account for the disappearance of the menagerie of waiting victims 
and their cremation-ground; now the zoological backyard has vanished, 
and only the strange chemist’s shop remains, like a _ well-stored 
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museum, wherein are ranged portions of the dried carcases of dogs 
and deer, foxes and badgers, rats and mice, toads and frogs, tigers 
and elephants. 

The rarer the animal, and the farther it has travelled, the more 
precious apparently are its virtues. From the roof hung festoons of 
gigantic snake-skins, which certainly were foreign importations from 
some land where pythons flourish, Japan being happily exempt from 
the presence of such beautiful monsters. I saw one very fine piece 
of a skin, which, though badly dried and much shrunken, measured 
twenty-six inches across, but it was only a fragment ten feet in length, 
and was being gradually consumed inch by inch, to lend mystic 
virtue to compounds of many strange ingredients. I was told that 
the perfect skin must have measured very nearly fifty feet in length. 
I saw another fragment twenty-two feet long and twelve inches wide ; 
this also had evidently shrunk considerably in drying, and must, 
when in life, have been a very fine specimen. 

There were also some very fine deer’s horns (hartshorn in its 
pure and simple form), a highly valued rhinoceros horn, and ivory of 
various animals. My companion was much tempted by a beautiful 
piece of ivory about ten feet in length. I think it was the horn of 
a narwhal, but the druggist would only sell it for its price as medi- 
cine, namely ten cents for fifty-eight grains, whence we inferred 
that the druggists of old Japan, like some nearer home, fully under- 
stand the art of making a handsome profit on their sales. Some 
tigers’ claws and teeth are also esteemed very precious, and some 
strips of tigers’ skin and fragments of other skins and furs proved 
that these also held a place in the pharmacopceia of Old Japan, as 
they continue to do in China (the source whence Japan derived 
many branches of learning, besides the use of letters). 

Unfortunately for the little lizards which dart about so joyously 
in the sunlight, they too are classed among the popular remedies, 
being considered an efficacious vermifuge; so strings of their ghastly 
little corpses are hung in festoons in many village shops, where I 
have often looked wonderingly at them, marvelling in what broth of 
abominable things they might reappear. So lizards and dried 
scorpions (imported as medicine) also found a place in this strange 
druggist’s shop—an ‘interior’ so wholly unlike anything I have 
ever seen elsewhere, that the recollection of it remains vividly stamped 
on my memory—the multitude of earthenware jars containing the 
calcined animals all neatly ranged on shelves, the general litter of 
oddities of various sorts strongly resembling an old curiosity shop, 
and, in the midst of all, the eccentric old man, who might have 
passed for a Japanese wizard rather than a grave physician. It was 
a strangely vivid illustration of what must have been the general 
appearance of the laboratory of the learned leeches of Britain in the 
days of our forefathers. 
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Before glancing at these, however, it may be interesting to note 
a few details of kindred medicine-lore in China, on which subject a 
member of the French Catholic Mission writing from Mongolia says: 
‘ May Heaven preserve us from falling ill here! “It is impossible to 
conceive who can have devised remedies so horrible as those in use 
in the Chinese pharmacopceia; such as drugs compounded of toads’ 
paws, wolves’ eyes, vultures’ claws, human skin and fat, and other 
medicaments still more horrible, of which I spare you the recital. 
Never did witch’s den contain a collection of similar horrors.’ 

Mr. Mitford has told us how, also at Peking, he saw a Chinese 
physician prescribe a decoction of three scorpions for a child struck 
down with fever; and Mr. Gill in his River of Golden Sand mentions 
having met a number of coolies laden with red deer’s horns, some of 
them very fine twelve-tine antlers. They are only hunted when in 
velvet, and from the horns in this state a medicine is made, which is 
one of the most highly prized in the Chinese pharmacopceia. 

With regard to the singular virtues supposed to attach to the 
medicinal use of tiger, General Robert Warden tells me that on one 
occasion when, in India, he was exhibiting some trophies of the 
chase, some Chinamen who were present became much excited at 
the sight of an unusually fine tiger skin. They eagerly inquired 
whether it would be possible to find the place where the carcase had 
been buried, because from the bones of tigers dug up three months 
after burial, a decoction may be prepared which gives immense 
muscular power to the fortunate man who swallows it! 

I am indebted to the same informant for an interesting note on 
the medicine folk-lore of India, namely, that while camping in the 
jungle, one of his men came to entreat him to shoot a nightjar for 
his benefit, because from the bright prominent eyes of this bird of 
night an ointment is prepared which gives great clearness of vision, 
and is therefore highly prized. 

Miss Bird, too, has recorded some very remarkable details on the 
materia medica of China and Japan. When in a remote district of 
Japan, she became so unwell as to deem it necessary to consult a 
native doctor, of whom she says :— 

He has great faith in givsengand in rhinoceros horn, and in the powdered liver 
of some animal, which, from the description, I understood to be a tiger—all 


specifics of the Chinese school of medicines. Dr. Nosoki showed me a small box of 
‘ unicorn’s’ horn, which he said was worth more than its weight in gold. 


She adds :— 


Afterwards, in China, I heard much more of the miraculous virtues of these~ 
drugs, and in Salangor, in the Malay peninsula, I saw a most amusing scene after 
the death of a tiger. A number of Chinese flew upon the body, cut out the liver, 
eyes, and spleen, and carefully drained every drop of the blood, fighting for the 
possession of things so precious, while those who were not so fortunate as to secure 
any of these cut out the cartilage from the joints. The centre of a tiger’s eyeball 
is supposed to possess nearly miraculous virtues; the blood, driedat a temperature 
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of 110°, is the strongest of all tonics, and gives strength and courage, and the 
powdered liver and spleen are good for many diseases, . . . and were sold at high 
prices to Chinese doctors. A little later, in Perak, I saw rhinoceros horns sold at 
a high price for the Chinese drug market, and was told that a single horn with a 
particular mark on it was worth fifty dollars for sale to the Chinese doctors. 


One of the said rhinoceros horns was, as we have seen, among the 
most valued treasures of the old druggist of Osaka. This horn and 
that of the unicorn (which seems generally to mean the narwhal!) 
have ever been held in high repute throughout the East as an anti- 
dote to poison, and cups carved from these horns were used as a safe- 
guard because they possessed the property of neutralising poison, or 
at least of revealing its presence. 

And indeed the same virtue was attributed to it by the learned 
leeches of Europe. At the close of the sixteenth century the doctors 
of medicine in Augsburg met in solemn conclave to examine a speci- 
men of unicorn’s horn, which they found to be true Monoceros, and 
not a forgery ;:the proof thereof being that they administered some 
of it to a dog which had been poisoned with arsenic, and which re- 
covered after swallowing the antidote. They further administered 
nux vomica to two dogs, and to one they gave twelve grains of uni- 
corn horn, which effectually counteracted the poison; but the other 
poor dog got none, so he died. Similar statements concerning this 
antidote, and also concerning the value of elks’ and deer’s horns 
powdered as a cure for epilepsy, appear in various old English medical 
works of the highest authority. 

Very remarkable also is the efficacy supposed to attach to ante- 
diluvian ivory, more especially the tusks of the mammoths, which 
have been so well preserved in Siberian ice that their very flesh 
is still sometimes found untainted. There they have lain hermetic- 
ally sealed for many a long century, and now, when the rivers from 
time to time wash away fragments of the great ice-cliffs, they reveal 
the strange treasures of that wonderous storehouse—sometimes a huge 
unwieldy hippopotamus, or a rhinoceros, or it may be a great woolly 
elephant with a mane like a lion and curly tusks; and the hungry 
Siberian bears and wolves fight and snarl over these dainty morsels, 
which are still as fresh as though they had fallen but an hour ago. 

Here, in these marvellous ice-fields, lie inexhaustible stores of 
finest ivory, and this it is which the learned professors of the Celestial 
medical hall value so highly. So these precious tusks are dragged 
forth after thousands of years to be ground down and boiled to a 
jelly for the cure of vulgar Chinese diseases of the nineteenth century ! 
Alas, poor mammoth ! 

Nor are these the only antediluvian relics which are thus turned 
to account. Professor H. N. Moseley tells us of the ‘ dragon’s teeth 
and bones’ which he bought from the druggists of Canton, where they 


1 Monodon monoceros. 
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are sold by weight as a regular medicine, and are highly prized in 
the materia medica both in China and Japan as specifics in certain 
diseases. They proved on examination to be the fossil teeth and 
bones of various extinct mammalia of the tertiary period, including 
those of the rhinoceros, elephant, horse, mastodon, stag, hippotherium, 
and the teeth of another carnivorous animal unknown. 

He obtained a translation of the passage in the medical works of 
Li She Chan which specially refers to the use of this medicine. It 
states that ‘dragons’ bones come from the southern part of Shansi, 
and are found in the mountains.’ Dr. To Wang King says that if 
they are genuine they will adhere to the tongue. ‘This medicine is 
sweet and is not poison. Dr. Coon certainly says that it is a little 
poisonous. Care must be taken not to let it come in contact with 
fish or iron. It cures heart-ache, stomach-ache, drives away ghosts, 
cures colds and dysentery, irregularities of the digestive organs, 
paralysis, &c., and increases the general health.’ 

Another medical authority, Zhe Chinese Repository, published in 
Canton A.D. 1832, states that the bones of dragons are found on banks 
of rivers and in caves of the earth, places where the dragon died. 
Those of the back and brain are highly-prized, being variegated with 
different streaks on a white ground. The best are known by slipping 
the tongue lightly over them. The teeth are of little firmness. The 
horns are hard and strong; but if these are taken from damp places, 
or by women, they are worthless. 

From his examination of these so-called relics of the dragon 
(which prove to belong to so many different animals, which in suc- 
cessive ages have crept to the same cave to die), Mr. Moseley points 
out how some imaginative person probably first devised a fanciful 
picture of the mythical animal, combining the body of the vast 
lizard with the wings of a bat, the head of a stag, and carnivorous 
teeth, which has become the stereotyped idea of the dragon in all 
lands. 

Even in Europe fossil bones thus found together in caves were 
long known as dragons’ bones, and accounted useful in medicine. 
Indeed so great was the demand for these and similar relics, that our 
museums and scientific men have good cause to rejoice that their 
ancestors failed to discover what stores of old bones lay hidden in 
our own seaboard caves—as, for instance, in that wonderful Kirkdale 
cavern, where the mortal remains of several hundred hyenas were 
found, guarding the teeth of a baby mammoth, a patriarchal tiger, a 
rhinoceros, and a hippopotamus; or the caves along the Norfolk 
coast, where Hugh Miller tells us that within thirteen years the 
oyster-dredgers dragged up the tusks and grinders of five hundred 
mammoths ; or those wonderful zoological cemeteries where the fossil 
bones of cave lions, cave hyenas, elephants, mammoths, hippopotami, 
woolly rhinoceros, red deer and fallow deer, oxen, sheep, and horses, 
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have lain so securely, stored for untold ages beneath Charing Cross 
and Trafalgar Square. 

After all, this reduction of prehistoric bones and ivory to vulgar 
powders for medicinal use is not more strange than the fossil food 
which forms so large a part of the daily bread of multitudes of our 
fellow-creatures in Lapland, Finland, and Sweden, in Carolina and 
Florida, on the banks of the Orinoco and of the Amazon, where vast. 
tracts of earth are found composed wholly of myriads of microscopic 
shells, and this strange mountain-meal, being duly mixed with meal 
of the nineteenth century, is freely eaten by the people. In Lapland 
alone, hundreds of wagon-loads are annually dug from one great 
field, and there are men who eat as much as a pound and a half per 
diem of this curious condiment. We hear of fields, as yet untouched, 
having been discovered in Bohemia, Hungary, and other parts of 
Europe; so perhaps we may ere long add these primeval atoms to the 
delicacies of our own tables. 

Of the firm belief of the Chinese in the efficacy of medicines 
compounded of the eyes and vitals of the human body we have had 
too terrible proof; for it is well known that one cause which led to the 
appalling Tientsin massacre in 1870 was the widespread rumour that 
the foreign doctors (whose skill all were forced to admit) obtained 
their medicines by kidnapping and murdering Chinese children and 
tearing out their hearts and eyes. As this nice prescription is actu- 
ally described in their own books as a potent medicine, the story 
obtained ready credence, as we all remember the result. Moreover, 
the same accusation has repeatedly been spread on other occasions of 
popular excitement against foreign teachers. 

I am not certain whether the Lamas of Peking have there intro- 
duced the fashion of administering medicine from a drinking-cup 
fashioned from the upper part of a wise man’s skull; but such 
medicine-cups are greatly esteemed in Thibet, where they are mounted 
in gold, silver, or copper. 

Such details as all these are apt to sound to us strangely unreal 
as we read them somewhat in the light of travellers’ tales, with refer- 
ence to far-away lands; but it certainly is startling when, for the 
first time, we realise how exactly descriptive they are of the medicine- 
lore of our own ancestors—in truth, to this day we may find among 
ourselves some survivals of the old superstitions still lingering in out- 
of-the-way corners. Thus it is only a few years since the skull of a 
suicide was used in Caithness as a drinking-cup for the cure of epi- 
lepsy. Dr. Arthur Mitchell knows of a case in which the body of 
such a one was disinterred in order to obtain her skull for this 
purpose. 

It was, however, accounted a more sure specific for epilepsy to 
reduce part of the skull to powder and swallow it. Even the moss 
which grew on such skulls was deemed a certain cure for various 
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diseases. Nor was this simply a popular superstition. In the official 
Pharmacopeeia of the College of Physicians of London, a.pD. 1678, the 
skull of a man who has died a violent death, and the horn of a 
unicorn, appear as highly approved medicines. Again, in 1724, the 
same Pharmacopceia mentions unicorn’s horn, human fat, and human 
skulls, dog’s dung, toads, vipers, and worms, among the really valu- 
_able medical stores. The Pharmacopceia was revised in 1742, and 
‘various ingredients were rejected, but centipedes, vipers, and lizards 
were retained. 

Nor were these strange compounds prepared for human subjects 
only. In the Angler's Vade Mecum, published in 1681, anglers are 
recommended to use an ointment for the luring of fish, consisting, 
amongst other horrible ingredients, of man’s fat, cat’s fat, heron’s 
fat, asafoetida, finely powdered mummy, camphor, oil of lavender, &c. ; 
and it was added that man’s fat could be obtained from the London 
chyrurgeons concerned in anatomy. 

Of ordinary skulls, multitudes are known to have been exported 
from Ireland to Germany for the manufacture of a famous ointment. 
But as regards the more precious skull of the sinner who has died by 
his own hand, some faith in its efficacy seems still to linger in various 
parts of Britain. The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer quotes an instance 
of it in England in 1858; and some years later, a collier’s wife 
applied to the sexton at Ruabon in Wales for a fragment of a human 
skull, which she purposed grating to a fine powder, to be mixed with 
other ingredients as a medicine for her daughter, who suffered from 
fits. Scotland likewise furnishes a recent instance of the same 
strange faith, which about thirty years ago happened to come under 
the notice of Sir James Simpson, in the parish of Nigg in Ross-shire, 
where, a lad having been attacked with epilepsy, which his friends 
vainly sought to cure by the charm of mole’s blood (the blood of a 
live mole being allowed to drip on his head), they actually sent a 
messenger nearly a hundred miles to procure a bit of the skull of a 
suicide. This treasure was scraped to dust and mixed with a cup of 
water, which the boy, ignorant of its contents, was made to drink! (An 
equally odd cure for consumption was, not long ago, fully believed in 
in the adjoining county of Sutherland, where the patient was made 
to drink warm blood drawn from his own arm. An instance of this 
was related to Sir James Simpson by one of the parties concerned. 
Dr. Mitchell has seen several epileptic idiots who had been subjected 
to the same treatment.) 

Equally precious to the leech of the last century were the ashes 
of a burnt witch collected from her funeral pyre. Such were deemed 
a certain cure for gout or for fever, and eagerly were they gathered 
up and treasured. 

Whatever may have been the special merit thus attaching to 
criminals (and we know that a strand from the rope with which a 
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man had been hanged was long accounted an amulet against many 
ills), it is satisfactory to know that saints have had their share in this 
dubious honour. There is one sect of our fellow-Christians in Syria, 
namely, the Nestorians, who, while they eschew all veneration for 
relics, yet believe the remains of saints and martyrs to be endowed 
with such supernatural virtues, that at their wedding feasts the dust 
of some reputed saint is invariably mixed with the wine in the mar- 
riage cup—a custom which would seem to require numerous additions 
to their saintly calendar. Doubtless, however, the holy dust multi- 
plies, that the supply may be equal to the demand. 

But to return to this remarkable phase of cannibalism in Europe, 
we find that just as the Chinese doctor sets most store by the animals 
imported from foreign lands, so did our ancestors chiefly prize a pre- 
paration of long-deceased Egyptians. Among the standard medicines 
quoted in the medical books of Nuremberg of two hundred years ago 
are ‘ portions of the embalmed bodies of man’s flesh, brought from the 
neighbourhood of Memphis, where there are many bodies that have 
been buried for more than a thousand years, called Mumia, which 
have been embalmed with costly salves and balsams, and smell 
strongly of myrrh, aloes, and other fragrant things.” The writer 
further tells how, ‘when the sailors do reach the place where the 
Mumia are, they fetch them out secretly by night, then carry them 
to the ship and conceal them, that they may not be seized, because 
certainly the Egyptians would not suffer their removal.’ Nevertheless 
the sailors had no great liking for their cargo, believing it to be con- 
nected with unholy magic, and that ships having mummies on board 
would assuredly meet with terrible storms, and very likely be com- 
pelled to throw them as an offering to the angry waves. 

These medicinal mummies were also imported from Teneriffe, 
where in olden days the natives used to embalm their dead, sew them 
in buckskin shrouds, and hide them in caves, whence they were stolen 
by traders. ‘White mummies’ were also obtained from the coast of 
Africa, where bodies of drowned mariners were sometimes washed 
ashore, and became dried up and shrivelled as they lay unburied on 
the burning sands. These became so light as scarcely to weigh 
thirty pounds. They were, however, not considered so desirable as 
the genuine article from Alexandria, and were moreover more ex- 
pensive. 

The learned doctors of France, Germany, ‘and Italy all made 
great use of this eccentric drug, and in the seventeenth century 
grievous complaints arose of its adulteration. Monsieur Pomet, chief 
apothecary to the French king, records that the king’s physician 
went to Alexandria to judge for himself on this matter, and, having 
made friends with a Jewish dealer in mummies, was admitted to his 
storehouse, where he saw piles of bodies. He asked what kind of 
bodies were used, and how they were prepared. The Jew informed 
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him that ‘he took such bodies as he could get, whether they died of 
some disease or of some contagion; he embalmed them with the 
sweepings of various old drugs, myrrh, aloes, pitch, and gums, wound 
them about with a cere-cloth, and then dried them in an oven, after 
which he sent them to Europe, and marvelled to see the Christians 
were lovers of such filthiness.’ 

But even this revelation did not suffice to put mummy physic out 
of fashion, and we know that Francis the First of France always 
carried with him a well-filled medicine chest, of which this was the 
principal ingredient. 

Old Sir Thomas Browne, after enumerating the various diseases 
for which divers great doctors recommend mummy as an infallible 
remedy, protests against such unworthy use of the ancient heroes, 
and declares that to serve up Chamnes and Amosis in electuaries and 
pills, or that Cheops and Psammetichus should be weighed out as drugs, 
is dismal vampirism, more horrible than the feasts of the Ghoules. 

The apothecaries of England’ were often well content to make use 
of a cheap substitute which answered quite as well, namely, the bones 
of ancient Britons. Dr. Toope of Oxford, writing in 1685, tells how, 
at the circles on Hakpen Hill in Wiltshire, he had discovered a rare 
lot of human bones—skeletons, arranged in circles with the feet 
towards the centre. He says: ‘The bones were large and nearly 
rotten, but the teeth extream and wonderfully white.’ Undisturbed 
by any questions of reverence for these ancestors of his race, he adds: 
‘ I dug up many bushells, with which I made a noble medicine.’ 

The mummy trade was supported by various classes of the com- 
munity, for artists declared that mummy powder beaten up with oil 
gave richer tones of brown than any other substance, and modern 
perfumers found means of preparing the perfumes and spices found 
inside the bodies, so as to make them exceedingly attractive to the 
ladies. Paper manufacturers found that the wrappings of the 
mummies could be converted into coarse paper for the use of grocers, 
and the cloth and rags were sometimes used as clothing—at least so 
we are told by Abdallatif, a traveller of the twelfth century, who also 
records how one of his friends found in the tombs at Ghizeh a jar 
carefully sealed, which he opened and found it to contain such ex- 
cellent honey that he could not resist eating a good deal of it, and 
was only checked in his feat by drawing out a hair, whereupon he 
investigated further, and found the body of an ancient Egyptian 
baby in good condition, and adorned with jewels. He does not 
record how he enjoyed that meal in retrospect. Imagine dining off 
the honeyed essence of a baby Pharaoh ! 

Is it not pitiful to think that all the skill so lavishly expended 
by the sages of ancient Egypt in rendering their bodies indestructible 
should, after three thousand years, end in this? And in truth the 
mummies thus dealt with had less reason to complain of their lot 
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than the multitude which were broken up and sold at so much per 
ton to fertilise the fields of a far-distant and insignificant islet 
peopled by barbarians! 

A very interesting point of similarity between the little shop of 
the old Japanese apothecary and those of early English druggists is 
suggested by the extensive use of calcined animal matter recom- 
mended in the prescriptions which were most highly valued in Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest, and which are recorded in elaborate 
Saxon manuscripts, carefully preserved in our national archives. 
These ‘leechdoms’ are written in ancient black-letter characters, 
and are curiously illustrated with pictures of the herbs and animals 
which are recommended for medicinal use. 

Our Saxon ancestors appear to have devoted considerable attention 
to the subject of their hair. Though ignorant of macassar oil, they 
discovered that dead bees burnt to ashes and seethed in oil with 
leaves of willow would stop hair from falling off; but should the hair 
be too thick, then must a swallow be burnt to ashes under a tile, and 
the ashes be sprinkled on the head. But in order a!together to pre- 
vent the growth of hair, emmet’s eggs rubbed on the place are found 
an effectual depilatory; ‘never will any hair come there.’ 

Excellent also as a cure for deafness is the juice of emmet’s eggs 
crushed, or else the gall of a goat, or, in extreme cases, boar’s gall, 
bull’s gall, and buck’s gall mixed in equal parts with honey and 
dripped into the ear, sometimes with the addition of very nasty 
ingredients. But if earwigs had entered in, then the sufferer is 
bidden to ‘take the mickle great windlestraw with two edges, which 
waxeth in highways, chew it into the ear; he, the earwig, will soon 
be off.’ 

Even this poor insect was turned to account. One prescription 
desires that ‘the bowels of an earwig be pounded with the smede of 
wheaten meal and the netherward part (¢.¢. root) of marche, and 
mingled with honey.’ 

For a hard tumour or swelling, goat’s flesh burnt to ashes and 
smudged on with water is found to be efficacious, as are also shavings 
off the horn of a hart to disperse ill humours and gatherings. Wood 
ashes seethed in resin, or goat’s horn burnt and mingled with water, 
or its dung dried and grated and mingled with lard, were all good 
remedies for swellings. 

For erysipelas the prescriptions are numerous. A_ plaster of 
earthworms, or of bullock’s dung still warm, is recommended; but 
better still, ‘For that ilk, take a swallow’s nest, break it away alto- 
gether, and burn it, with its dung and all; rub it to dust, mingle 
with vinegar, and smear therewith.’ For pain of jowl, burn a swallow 
to dust, and mingle him with field bee’s honey. Give the man that 
to eat frequently. 

To the value of every portion of a fox not even the fairy lore of 
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Japan can bear higher testimony. The man who has disease of the 
joints is advised to take a living fox, and seethe him till the bones 
alone be left, and then bathe repeatedly in this foxy essence. And 
every year he shall prepare himself this support, and let him 
add oil thereto, when he seetheth him. Wonderfully it healeth ! 

For sore of ears and dimness of eyes a fox’s gall mingled with 
oil or with honey is recommended, and ‘the fat of the fox’s loin 
melted and dropped in the ear also bringeth health. For oppressive, 
hard-drawn breathing, a fox’s lung sodden and put into sweetened 
wine and administered, wonderfully healeth.’ A salve of fox’s grease 
mingled with tar would heal all manner of sores, while his liver 
worked cures quite as notable as those recorded in Japan. Shoes 
lined with vixen hide were recommended to those who suffered from 
foot addle, z.¢. gout. 

Next in value to the fox ranks the hare, whose brain drunk in 
wine ‘ wonderfully amendeth’ an indolent tendency to over-sleep. 
Its lung, bound on the sore,. healeth both eyes and feet. The hare’s 
gall mingled with honey brighteneth the eyes. The lung and liver 
mingled with myrrh and boiled in vinegar cures giddiness. The 
sinews swallowed raw are an antidote against bite of spiders; and 
the rennet administered in wine, against that of serpents. The heart 
mingled with dust’ of frankincense heals various forms of disease, 
while baldness is averted by smearing the head with oil in which 
have been seethed portions of this poor little animal. ‘Then the 
hair holdeth on, and the salve compels that it shall grow.’ 

If the gums of a child be frequently rubbed with a hare’s brain 
sodden, then shall its teeth wax without sore. The milk of a she- 
wolf was held equally efficacious, but more difficult to obtain. 

Next in order of merit comes the he-goat, whose liver pounded 
with vinegar is found valuable as a styptic, as is also his blood dried 
and reduced to dust; goat’s gall is a cosmetic which will remove all 
unsightly spots and specks from off the face ; mingled with apple-juice 
it heals diseases of the ear, or with oil is a remedy for toothache. If 
a child be epileptic, ‘draw the brain of a mountain goat through a 
golden ring ; give it to the child to swallow before it tastes milk ; it 
will be healed.’ ‘To get sleep, a goat’s horn laid under the head 
turneth waking into sleep.’ A goat’s horn roasted and pounded with 
acid reduces the inflammation of erysipelas. Goat’s grease and blood 
mingled with barley mea! forms a soothing poultice, while pills of 
goat’s grease and a draught of its blood are recommended for dropsy. 

Many and indescribably disgusting are the other remedies derived 
from the goat. A Brahmin reverentially swallowing a little of each 
product of the sacred cow would shrink with loathing from the 
leechdoms of the early English, so important a place do they assign 
to preparations of the excrement of divers animals, but chiefly of 
bulls, of swine, of dogs, and of goats. These and many other foul 
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ingredients are compounded in every conceivable manner, and pre- 
scribed not merely for medicinal baths and plasters for external use, 
but as most unsavoury physic for the inner man. 

A less nasty remedy was bull’s. marrow, administered in wine to 
check spasms, while its gall was prescribed for divers diseases ; 
moreover it was well known that. snakes would flee from any place 
where a bull’s horn, burnt to ashes, had been sprinkled. 

The brain, lung, and liver of the boar are largely prescribed, 
while for nausea ‘ boar’s suet boiled down, and with boar’s foam added 
thereto, is so sure a remedy that the patient will wonder, and will 
ween that it be some other leechdom that he drank.’ A _ pleasant 
cure for sleeplessness is to lay a wolf’s head under a pillow! while 
wolf’s flesh well seasoned counteracts devil-sickness and an ill sight. 
A draught of wolf’s milk mingled with wine and honey was a potent 
remedy for women in dire suffering ; while an ointment made from 
the right eye of a wolf was the best prescription the Saxon oculist 
could command. The bone-head or skull of a wolf, when burnt 
thoroughly and finely pounded, would heal racking pain in the 
joints, and the ashes of a swine’s jaw are to be laid on the bite of a 
mad dog. 

Truly valuable was lion’s suet, of which it is ,stated ‘it relieveth 
every sore.’ Elephant bone or ivory, pounded with honey, is an 
infallible cosmetic, removing all blemishes from the face. ‘For the 
kingly disease, jaundice, the head of a mad dog, pounded and mingled 
for a drink with wine, healeth. For cancer, the head of a mad dog, 
burnt to ashes and spread on the sore, healeth the cancer wounds ; 
while for laceration by a mad dog, a hound’s head burnt to ashes 
and thereon applied, casteth out all the venom and the foulness, and 
healeth the maddening bites.’ ‘For pain of teeth, burn to ashes the 
tusks of a hound ; sprinkle the dust in wine, and let the man drink. 
The teeth shall be whole.’ 

Another effectual remedy for cancer is to burn a fresh hound’s 
head to ashes, and apply to the wound. Failing relief, human 
excrement, dried and reduced to dust, may be tried. ‘If with this 
thou art not able to cure him, thou mayest never do it by any 
means !’ 

An excellent remedy for imperfect sight was an ointment of honey 
mixed with the fatty parts of all manner of river fishes. Another, 
equally efficacious, was a compound of dumbledore’s honey with the 
ashes of burnt periwinkle. It was however requisite that certain 
mystic words should be uttered while gathering the periwinkle, a 
wort which had special power to counteract demoniacal possession 
and devil-sicknesses. The ashes of the elder-tree were applied in 
cases of palsy, for which a plaster of earthworms, well pounded, is 
also accounted excellent. 

We may well believe that, for convenience’ sake, many of these 
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calcined plants and animals were prepared at leisure and stored, ready 
for use in cases of emergency. Consequently, though we can hardly 
flatter ourselves that our ancestors were as exquisite in their neatness 
as the Japanese, doubtless this little druggist’s shop in Osaka gives 
us a very fair notion of the surroundings of a learned Saxon leech, in 
whose repositories were earthenware jars of every size containing the - 
ashes of goat’s flesh, of dead bees, of wolf’s skull or swine’s jaw, of 
divers shell-fish, of worts and rinds without number—nay, even of 
human skulls and bones. On the walls hung bunches of dried herbs 
and remains of birds and lizards, rats, moles, and such small deer, 
together with skins of serpents, portions of mummies, horns of stags, 
rhinoceros, narwhal, elephants’ tusks, and many other items of the 
strange materia medica of our own ancestors. 

The foregoing ‘leechdoms’ are fair samples of the voluminous 
pharmacopeeia of Britain in the tenth century. But to us, who pride 
ourselves on the medical skill of the present day, it is truly marvel- 
lous to find that the early part of the eighteenth century should show 
so little, tf any, advance on the ignorance which prevailed at the 
date of the Norman Conquest. Here is a rare old volume which was 
printed in the Cowgate of Edinburgh in 1712. It is ‘A Collection of 
useful Remedies for most Distempers. . . . Collected by John Moncrief, 
the laird of Tippermalluch, a person of extraordinary skill and know- 
ledge in the art of physick, and who performed many stupendous cures 
by these simple remedies.’ 

His volume contains innumerable directions for the preparation of 
divine herbs, and also a multitude of prescriptions of animal sub- 
stances so inexpressibly loathsome as to make it a matter of marvel 
how any one could be found either to prepare them, or to submit to 
their application. Salts of ammonia in the crudest form were a 
favourite remedy for external or internal use. 

By far the least objectionable compounds were those prepared from 
carbonised animals in the Japanese or early Saxon manner. Thus 
‘for a dangerous squinance or quinsy’ Tippermalluch bids his dis- 
ciples 
take old Swallows, and burn them in a pot, take the powder thereof and mix 
it with Honey and anoint the Throat therewith, A plaister of a Swallow’s 
Nest dissolves humours of the Gorge and Chouks. Ashes of worms applyed with 
honey draws out little broken bones. 

For falling of the hair. Make a Lee of the Ashes of Cow’s Dung, wherewith 
wash the Head. The burnt Ashes of little Froggs applyed cures the falling of the 
hair, called Alopecia. The burnt Ashes of Goats Dung mixt with Oyl, anointed, 
multiplys the Hair. The Ashes of a Goat’s Hoof mixed with Pitch healeth the 
Alopecia. The Ashes of Bees mixt with Oyl, or the ashes of Southernwood mixt 
with old Oyl, causeth hair to grow. A Lee of the Ashes of Ivie-tree-Bark causeth 
hair grow yellow. The Blood of a shell Crab anointed, breeds much hair. But 
the Blood of a Bat, or a little Frog, the powder of a Swan’s Bones, or the Milk of 
a Bitch hinders the growing of the hair. The bark of the Sallow Tree dissolved in 
Oyl maketh the hair black. The decoction of the flowers of broom dye it yellow. 
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To make Curl’d hair. Ashphodele roots rubbed on the head, the same being first 
raz’d (z.e. shaven). 

For the cure of the disease called Lethargie burn the whole skin of a Hare, 
with the ears and nails, and give the patient the powder thereof warm. The 
smoak of Kid’s leather burnt, holden to the Nose, awakens them powerfully. 
Ashes of Hartshorn burnt, mixt with the Oyl of Roses and anointed on the 
forehead and temples, causeth a pleasant sleep. 

For Cancer, the Ashes of a Dog’s head, or burnt human dung. 

The Ancle-bones of a swine or the hoofs of a Cow, burnt and drunk, cures the 
Colick. Hare’s blood fryed, taken, Rosted Hare’s flesh eaten, the Ashes of a Hare, 
burnt whole, Ashes of burnt willow, or Ashes of the bark of the Elm-tree cureth 
burning or scalding. Powder of the burnt hairs of a hare cures St. Anthonies Fire, 
z.é. Erysipelas. 

Here are valuable styptics to stanch bleeding of the Nose. Make a powder of 
the blood of the Patient after it is burnt, and blow it up in the Nose. It power- 
fully stays the bleeding. Snails with the shells bruised, put in. Juice of Swine’s 
dung, put in. Hold before your eyes the herb sheepherd’s scrip, or Vervain, or 
Knot-grass. These herbs have that propertie, by looking on them, to stanch blood. 

Ashes of a Frog well burnt in a Pot, gleweth Veins and Arteries and cures 
Burning. Ashes of Hen’s feathers burnt, or ashes of Nettles snuffed up, The 
blood of a Partridge, of an Ozell, of a Dove, applyed, stayeth the flowing of the 
blood most healthfully, The blood of a Cow put in the wound. 

Cause the patient to ly on his back all naked, and drop on his Face Water and 
Vinegar. This isa most sure Cure. Steep a Hare’s hair in Water and Vinegar, 
put it in the Nose and it will produce a marvellous effect. 

Or take a Toad, dry it very well before the Sun, put it in a Linnen cloath and 
hang it with a string about the party that bleedeth. Let it touch the breast of the 
Left side near the Heart, Spiders pulverised and snuffed stups blood, 


I think the Japanese gentleman who was so much annoyed at my 
having obtained a glimpse of ‘the foolishness’ of old Japanese medi- 
cine, might have wondered a good deal had he got hold of some 
English prescriptions of the last century ! 

From an almost endless catalogue of healing spells which are ¢o 
this day practised by the peasantry of various districts in England 
and Scotland, I will quote a few which are considered certain reme- 
dies. The Northumbrian cure for warts is to take a large black snail, 
rub the wart well with it, and then impale the poor snail on a thorn 
hedge. As the poor creature wastes away, the warts will surely dis- 
appear. 

In the West of England eel’s blood serves the same purpose. For 
goitre or wen a far more horrible charm must be tried. The hand 
of a dead child must be rubbed nine times across the lump, or, still 
better, the hand of a suicide. It is not many years since a poor 
woman living in the neighbourhood of Hartlepool, acting on the 
advice of a ‘wise woman,’ went alone by night to an outhouse where 
lay the corpse of a suicide awaiting the coruner’s inquest. She lay 
all night with the hand of the corpse resting on her wen; but the 
mental shock of that night of horror was such, that she shortly after- 
wards died. 

In the neighbourhood of Stamfordham, in Northumberland, 
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whooping-cough is cured by putting the head of a live trout into the 
mouth of the patient, and letting the trout breathe into the child’s 
mouth. Or else a hairy caterpillar is put in a small bag and tied 
round the neck of the child, whose cough ceases as the insect dies. 

A peculiar class of remedy is that of making offerings of hair 
as a cure for whooping-cough. In Sunderland, the crown of the 
head is shaved and the hair hung upon a bush or tree, in full faith 
that as the birds carry away the hair, so wiil the cough vanish. In 
Lincolnshire, a girl suffering from ague cuts a lock of her hair, and 
binds it round an aspen tree, praying it to shake in her stead. In 
Ross-shire, where living cocks are still occasionally buried as a 
sacrificial remedy for epilepsy, some of the hair of the patient is 
generally added to the offering. And at least one holy well in Ireland 
(that of Tubber Quan near Carrick-on-Suir) requires an offering of hair 
from all Christian pilgrims who come here on the last three Sundays 
in June to worship St. Quan; part of the ceremonial required is that 
they should go thrice round a neighbouring tree on their bare 
knees, and then each must cut off a lock of his hair, and tie it to a 
branch, as a charm against head-ache. The tree, thus fringed with 
human hair of all colours, some newly cut, some sun-bleached, is a 
curious sight, and an object of deep veneration. 

Travellers who remember the tufts of hair which figure so largely 
among the votive offerings in Japanese temples may trace some feeling 
in common between the kindred superstitions of these Eastern and 
Western Isles. 

Hideous is the remedy for tooth-ache practised at Tavistock in 
Devonshire, where a tooth must be bitten from a skull in the church- 
yard, and kept always in the pocket. 

Spiders are largely concerned in the cure of ague. In Ireland the 
sufferer is advised to swallow a living spider. In Somerset and 
neighbouring counties, he is to shut a large black spider in a box and 
leave it to perish, while in Flanders he is to imprison one in an empty 
walnut shell and wear it round his neck. Even in sturdy New England 
a lingering faith in the superstitions of the old mother country leads 
to the manufacture of pills of spider’s web as a cure for ague, and 
Longfellow tells of a popular cure for fever 


By wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell. 


This was the approved remedy of our British ancestors for fever 
and ague; and I am told that in Sussex the prescription of a live 
spider rolled up in butter is still considered good in cases of obstinate 
jaundice. 

Many and horrible are the remedies for erysipelas. Thus at Loch 
Carron in Ross-shire we know of a case in which the patient was 
instructed to cut off one half of the ear of a cat, and let the blood 
drip on the inflamed surface. 
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It appears that the old superstition may even survive in such an 
atmosphere of strong common sense as that of Pennsylvania, where 
_ so recently as the year 1867 a case was reported in which a woman 
was found to have administered three drops of a black cat’s blood to 
a child as a remedy for croup. Her neighbours objected to her 
pharmacy, and proved their superior wisdom by publicly accusing her 
of witchcraft. 

In Cornwall the shedding of blood is not required. The treat- 
ment prescribed for the removal of ‘ whelks’ or small pimples from the 
eyelids of children is simply to pass the tail of a black cat nine times 
over the part affected. 

Of the burial of a living cock on behalf of an epileptic patient we 
have had many instances in the north of Scotland in the present 
century, but this savours rather of devil-propitiation and sacrifice 
than of medicine lore. 

In Devonshire the approved treatment for scrofula at the present 
day is to dry the hind leg of a toad and wear it round the neck in a 
silken bag, or else they cut off that part of the living reptile which 
answers to the part affected by scrofula, and, having wrapped the 
fragment in parchment, tie it round the neck of the sufferer. In 
cases of rheumatism a ‘wise man’ of Devonshire will burn a toad to 
ashes, and tie the dust in a bit of silk to be worn round the throat. 

So recently as 1822 one of these quacks travelled through England 
‘in his own gig.’ Each patient who consulted him was required to 
bring him a fee of seven shillings and a live toad. | He pocketed the 
shillings and cut the hind legs off the luckless toads, placing them 
in small bags which he solemnly hung round the neck of the sufferer, 
who was required to wear this unfragrant appendage till the leg was 
quite decayed ! 

For the same malady the same remedy was in the last century 
recommended by a beggar wife to a girl at Gaddesden who had been 
a sufferer from her infancy. It is stated that the cure was effected, 
and that the girl never suffered afterwards. But it is worthy of note 
that the beggar wife explained that the efficacy of the charm lay in 
the death of the poor mutilated toad, which, deprived of its legs, 
would pine and die, but as it slowly wasted so would the distemper 
pass away. Here then, as in the offering of the live cock, was involved 
the principle of sacrifice—a life for a life. 

Another girl in the same village was partly cured of the ‘evil’ 
in her eyes by applying a sun-dried toad to the back of her neck, 
whereby blisters were raised. Poor toads are still made to do service 
in divers manners in Cornwall and Northampton for the cure of nose- 
bleeding and quinsy ; while ‘ toad powder,’ or even a live toad or spider 
shut up in a box, is still in some places accounted as useful a charm 
against contagion as it was in the days of Sir Kenelm Digby. The 
medicine known to our ancestors as Pulvis thiopicus (a valuable 
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remedy both for external and internal use in the treatment of small- 
pox and dropsy) was neither more nor less than powdered toad. 

Frogs are well-nigh as valuable as toads to the sick poor, who are 
rarely lacking in the primary necessity of faith in the means adopted. 
Thus frog’s spawn placed in a stone jar and buried for three months 
till it turns to water has been found wonderfully efficacious in Donegal 
when well rubbed into a rheumatic limb. How much of the credit 
was due to the rubbing is not recorded. In Aberdeenshire a cure 
recommended for sore eyes is to lick the eyes of a live frog. The 
man who has thus been healed has henceforth the power of curing 
all sore eyes by merely licking them! In like manner it is said in 
Ireland that the tongue which has licked a lizard all over will be 
for ever endued with a marvellous power of healing whatever sore or 
pain it touches. ° 

Another Irish remedy is to apply the tongue of a fox to draw a 
troublesome thorn from the foot ; the tooth of a living fox to be worn 
as an amulet is also deemed valuable as a cure for an inflamed leg. 
The primary difficulty is to catch the fox and extract his tooth ! 

With respect to deep-seated thorns, the application of a cast-off 
snake-skin is efficacious, not to attract the thorn towards itself, but 
to expel it from the opposite side of the hand or foot. But once we 
touch on the virtues of the mystic snake, we find its reputation 
just as great in Britain’s medicine folk-lore as in Japan, where the 
great snake-skins held so conspicuous a place in the druggist’s shop, 
or in China, where the skin of a white spotted snake is valued as the 
most efficacious remedy for palsy, leprosy, and rheumatism. 

Strange to say, in the old Gaelic legends there is a certain white 
snake who receives unbounded reverences as the king of snakes, and 
another legend tells of a nest containing six brown adders and one 
pure white one, which latter, if it can be caught and boiled, confers 
wondrous medical skill on the lucky man who tastes of the serpent 
broth.? 

In some of the Hebridean Isles, notably that of Lewis, the greatest 
faith prevails in the efficacy of so-called ‘serpent stones,’ which are 
simply perforated water-worn stones. Some have had two plain 
circles cut upon them. These are dipped in water, which is then 
given to cattle as a cure for swelling or for snake bite. Should such 
a charmed stone be unattainable (and their number is exceedingly 
limited), the head of an adder may be tied to a string aud dipped 
in the water with equally good result. 

The oft-quoted remedy, ‘A hair of the dog that bit you,’ appears in 
many forms. In Devonshire, any person bitten by a viper is advised 
at once to kill the creature and rub the wound with its fat. I am 
told that this practice has survived in some of the northern states of 


2 See Jn the Hebrides. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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America, where the flesh of a rattlesnake is accounted the best cure 
for its own bite. 

In Black’s very interesting volume on Fo/k Medicine, he mentions 
that the belief in the power of snake-skin as a cure for rheumatism 
still exists among the sturdy New Englanders, some of whom are not 
above the weakness of wearing a snake-skin round the neck, or keeping 
a pet snake as a charm. The use by American Indians of rattle- 
snake oil for the same malady seems not devoid of reason; but the 
New-England faith in snake-skin is probably a direct heritage from 
Britain, where Mr. Black tells of an old man who used to sit on the 
steps of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, and earn his living by 
exhibiting the common English snake, and selling the sloughs of 
snakes to be bound round the forehead and temples of persons suffering 
from headache. ° 

In Durham, an eel’s skin worn as a garter round the naked leg is 
considered a preventive of cramp, while in Northumberland it is 
esteemed the best bandage for a sprained limb. 

So too, in Sussex, the approved cure for a swollen neck is to draw 
a snake nine times across the throat of the sufferer, after which 
operation the snake is killed, and its skin is sewed ina piece of silk 
and worn round the patient’s neck. Sometimes the snake is put in 
a bottle, which is tightly corked and buried in the ground, and it is 
expected that, as the victim decays, the swelling will subside. 

The quaint little drug store at Osaka has led me into a long 
talk ; but the subject is a large one, and the chief difficulty lies in 
selecting a few examples from the mass of material before me. 
I am sure that should these pages ever meet the eye of my Japanese 
friend, he will acknowledge that my interest in the medicine lore of 
his ancestors was certainly justifiable. 

C. F. Gorpon CUMMING. 





LECKYS HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Lecky has long ago reached so high a position in the honourable 
company of contemporary historians as to place him beyond the action 
of any fears and hopes, in connection with possible criticism, as may 
ruffle or perturb the minds of authors who have not yet obtained 
their certificate. To treat him with less than freedom would be a 
bad compliment to such a man; to pay him off with stinted approval 
an error certain to recoil on the offender. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review long ago made it a charge against Hallam that he dealt 
rather in deduction than in detail. Such a remark almost of neces- 
sity applies to a compressed historian. It cannot be applied to Mr. 
Lecky, who habitually labours to place before his reader in the 
clearest light the evidence that has convinced himself, and to enrich 
the world with the harvest gathered from his wide fields of knowledge, 
his penetrating insight, his conscientious research, his habitual effort 
to present both sides, and his enviable powers of luminous expression. 
It is no great subtraction from the value of these volumes if I pre- 
sume to remark that his liberal fulness seems to come nearer than 
it formerly did to the borders of redundance ; and that he has the 
advantages and the drawbacks, like Dean Milman in his History of 
the Latin Church, of treating history by gathering conspicuous 
persons and events around the centres of most commanding interest, 
rather than by a continuous presentation, in the older manner, of a 
chain of occurrences. It follows that there is no difficulty in making 
choice from his pages of points, on which to exhibit and to canvass 
the views he has set before us. 

Mr. Lecky has been bountiful beyond the ordinary practice of histo- 
rians in presenting us with a summary account of what the eighteenth 
century? might have been ‘if the fatal influence of the French Revo- 
lution, and of the war which it produced, had not checked, blighted, 
and distorted the natural progress.’ We should probably have had 
from it, he thinks, the abolition of the slave trade, a reform of Parlia- 


14 History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By W.E. H. Lecky. Vols. 
v. and vi. (London: Longmans, 1887.) 
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ment, the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and an immense 
reduction both of debt and of taxation. ‘The great industrial trans- 
ition’ might have been accomplished with comparatively little 
suffering but for the famine price of corn and the absorption of the 
mind of Parliament; ‘ and it was the introduction from France of the 
revolutionary spirit into Ireland that for the first time made the 
Irish problem almost insoluble.’ 

So far as regards the use of the potential mood, and the sad 
contemplation of what might have been, I cannot but agree closely 
with the historian. The list of benefits which were in view might 
probably, and the list of evils which have had to be encountered 
might certainly, have been enlarged. The mournful contrast is 
summed up in what there is a temptation to call the cruel destiny 
of Mr. Pitt. Never perhaps in history was there such a solution of 
continuity as that which severs his earlier from his later life. 

Mr. Lecky’s fifth volume commences with a review, copious per- 
haps even to excess, but luminous, impartial, and valuable in the 
highest degree, of his character and career. It may be doubtful 
whether Macaulay, in treating of Pitt, has bestowed on his subject 
all the pains it deserved, or has done justice in all-respects either to 
its greatness or to the extraordinary wealth of his own mind. But 
Mr. Lecky’s account is not less conscientious than it is searching, and 
has a worth only to be measured by considering how vast a space that 
full but short existence covers in our British history. The first years 
of his parliamentary efforts constitute a brilliant romance of real life, 
presented within the walls of St. Stephen’s, which had no precedent, 
and which has had no parallel. It may be seriously doubted whether 
Mr. Pitt continued all along to grow in due proportion to the lapse 
of years; but there surely cannot be a question that his youth was 
colossal, and his mental stature to the last superlative. His life pre- 
sents to us a restorative and a destructive epoch ; but, whether right 
or wrong, he was always great; and, down to the period when the 
rather impossible New Zealander is to sit on the ruins of London 
Bridge, he must remain to every student of English history—I wish I 
could add to every English minister and politician—a subject of 
earnest study and of profound interest. And he was not only great 
but upright. The love of power, nay the avarice of power, which Mr. 
Lecky ascribes to him,’ is a dangerous propensity, and one most Ciffi- 
cult to bring in any manner within the lines of the Christian ideal; 
but it does not of necessity import, and in Mr. Pitt’s case did not 
entail, any deviation from integrity. The worst act of his life, so 
far as I know, was his formal abandonment of the Roman Catholic 
claims in deference to the bigotry, and to the quivering sanity, of 
George the Third. This, however, seems to me to have been in his 
mind not the base surrender of a purpose consecrated by association 

3 vy. 14. 
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with the highest ideas of justice, genefosity, and good faith, but part 
of a vast retrogressive or obstructive process, one example amongst 
many, although the most conspicuous, of the action of those influences 
which had changed the colour of his mind; of the force of the 
torrent which had borne him leagues away from his earlier moorings, 
and which in a greater fulness of years might even have brought 
him to the point marked by the names of Eldon and of Sidmouth, 
whose followers appropriated his name and figured as his worshippers. 

What seems to me to be lacking in Mr. Lecky’s masterly delinea- 
tion of Mr. Pitt is an adequate appreciation, or perhaps any appreci- 
ation, of the chasm which separates the later from the earlier life. 
In the main I hold with the proposition of Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
his remarkable Lectures, that (altogether apart from Lord Chatham) 
there were two Mr. Pitts; and this not the less firmly on account of 
the untoward fact, patent to all who compare the earlier with the 
later utterances of the author, that, on the great question of Ireland, 
to which he gave so deep a study, there have been two Mr. Goldwin 
Smiths as well as two Mr. Pitts. I will quote a passage which may 
deserve Mr. Lecky’s attention. 

During the first part of his life Pitt is to be classed with the philosophic and 
reforming kings and ministers before the Revolution, whose names ought not to be 
forgotten. . . . During the second part he tends, though he does not actually sink, 
to the level of the Metternichs, the Polignacs, the Percevals, and the Eldons. . . . 
This evening we speak of the happier Pitt: of him whose monuments remain in 
free trade, an improved fiscal system, religious toleration, the first steps towards 
colonial emancipation, the abolition of the slave trade, the condemnation of slavery. 
Another evening we shall speak of the Pitt, whose monuments remain in six 
hundred millions of debt, and other evils, political and social, of which the bitter 
inheritance has descended to us, and will descend to generations yet to come.‘ 


Apart from its tempests and catastrophes, in the more silent 
portion of its annals, and especially in that profoundly inward 
department which records the influence of circumstances, or as it is 
now said of environment, upon character, I do not know a page of 
history which presents a more touching subject of contemplation 
than is supplied by a comparison between Pitt before, and Pitt after, 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary war. We see him in the first 
fervour of youth, combined with the full solidity of manhood, step 
forth upon the stage with all the ideas, and with the very highest 
aptitudes, of a minister of peace: but an unkind fate requires him to 
be the author and the champion of a war the most onerous and deadly 
that is known in the history of the nation; a war which was in its 
silent and unnoted effects more mischievous, more pestilent, than 
the whole of them put together; and finally which, as if with the 
malice of a wicked fairy, instead of the appropriate, beloved, and 
familiar offices of his earlier life, saddled him with a description of 


4 Three English Statesmen, 1867, pp. 149-51. 
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duties which his fine genius did not greatly fit him to perform. His 
just and noble dream, sustained by a capacity which has made him 
(as I think) clearly the first among British, possibly among all 
ministers of finance, was to relieve his country from those burdens 
and embarrassments, of which no man has had so just an apprecia- 
tion: his doom was to disorganise his own admirable plans, and to 
lead England into a course the results of which, if they did not 
impoverish its capitalists and proprietors, nearly starved its popula- 
tion. The friend of freedom in trade, his policy brought us into a 
rigid and complicated system of protection, which it required genera- 
tions of suffering and of conflict to abolish. The champion in youth 
of early and provident reform, he died its enemy. The ardent advo- 
cate of the relief of conscience from disabilities, and especially of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, he ‘at the length’ formally renounced 
its service. The projector of a full autonomy for Ireland under the 
bond and shield of an Imperial unity, he became the official author 
of an Act which was obtained by a dismal mixture of violence and 
fraud, which went to stifle her nationality, and which became a source 
of danger as well as discredit to the connection it was undoubtedly 
intended to confirm. Not a single marked feature of the sentiments 
that adorned the early life salutes us in the closing years. Of these 
lofty ideas, the genuine growth of his great mind, it was written, as 
of lover’s vows, 
In vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 

If we could speak of opinions as of cities, we might almost refer 
to the Rome of Augustus, and, inverting the process, say his first 
creed was of marble, and his last of brick. And yet there was no 
tergiversation, no spot of personal dishonour. It is a profound lesson 
of human nature; and it shows us, how our best purposes may form 
without being circumvented and reversed: how the first imperceptible 
deviation of the tangent from the curve of the circle widens by 
degrees, and becomes at least immeasurable: how that which at the 
outset vexes and strains the will, winds gradually round it as a 
serpent might, and finally enlists the whole man in its service. 

And so the century, too, like Mr. Pitt, was robbed by a late frost 
of its ripening fruits. According to Mr. Lecky,5 it was the French 
Revolution that did all the mischief in Ireland, by sowing there the 
seeds of a revolutionary temper; and in England all the mischief 
was done by ‘the French Revolution and the war which it produced.’ 
I shall presume to challenge the first assertion broadly. To the 
second I reply, Distinguo. Even in its inception without doubt the 
French Revolution was a great, even a terrible thing; but its infancy 
was dwarfish as compared with its eventual development. The 
French Revolution, on which we have now to look back, was the 
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developed Revolution. And as to this French Revolution, I ask, 
did the French Revolution make the war, or did the war make the 
Revolution? I do not mean by war only the war made by England, 
but the precipitate and feeble wars of the continental Powers, com- 
pleted and sustained by the late, but sturdy and persistent, war of 
England against Revolutionary France. 

As in politics the mightiest events often come from the feeblest 
beginnings, so the most devastating mischiefs may be due to errors 
of judgment that were hardly censurable. I suppose it can hardly 
be doubted that Mr. Pitt was reluctant to engage himself and his 
country in the contest. Or that the splendour of Mr. Burke’s genius, 
on this one subject most unhappily misapplied, had profoundly 
coloured the minds of the classes which then wielded all political 
power. Or lastly, that the mind of Mr. Pitt moved towards war 
very far in the rear of theirs. It may even be questioned whether 
Mr. Fox, had he been minister, might not have succumbed under 
the pressure of those social forces, which naturally enough reached 
their climax on the execution of the King of France; and might not 
thus have missed his greatest glory, that of almost solitary protesta- 
tion, maintained through a series of years. But though the war 
may have been wrong, though it was not based upon clear and broad 
grounds of principle, and though its diversified consequences have 
been beyond measure deplorable, it may still be true that the con- 
ditions of human judgment in transcendent crises are such as to 
demand a mild and softened verdict on the decision of Mr. Pitt from 
those who, unlike Mr. Lecky, disapprove it. 

We can now see that a revolution in France had become inevitable 
long before the Convocation of the States-General in 1789. History 
rarely offers us an example of such a length of downward process, 
so veiled under the flowers of ostensible glory and success, as that 
which began in France after the death of Henry the Fourth, and 
was maintained with a fatal continuity, until the unhappy Louis the 
Sixteenth ascended the throne together with the fascinating and 
brilliant wife, whose dazzling presence subdued all beholders from 
Horace Walpole to Burke, but on whom history appears to have 
pronounced the sentence that she was a calamity to France. The 
Ministry of Turgot, and his dismissal precipitated through the agency 
of the Queen,® are often taken to mark the era when the last chance 
was lost. But it is quite another question what was the time and 
what were the circumstances which, by an enchainment as of fate, 
brought on the period of crime and horror which before the war 
with England had already coloured the advancing stages of the 
Revolution. Mr. Lecky leaves us in no doubt as to his reply. He 
thinks that the time was the r4th of July, 1789, and the event 
was the capture of the Bastille: ‘It was not a revolt, but a revolu- 

6 Lecky, v. 389. 
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tion; not a change of government, but a dissolution of all govern- 
ment ; and France began that terrible career of anarchy which was only 
completely terminated by the wars and the despotism of Napoleon.’ 7 

I own it appears to me that it would have been as reasonable to 
prophesy at the time the ruin of England from the riots of Lord 
George Gordon, as ‘the wars and the despotism of Napoleon’ from 
the taking of the Bastille. There was a small difference in the horror 
of the two’: but what was the difference in the provocation! In 
London it was paltry, in the eye of reason null. In Paris there was 
the terrible pressure of famine, the dismissal on the previous evening 
of the minister on whom were hanging at the time the last hopes of 
the starving population, and the evil recollections of a century and 
a half, of which all the crimes against liberty and virtue were visibly 
concentrated in the doomed building as in a living symbol, although 
few of them had found actual place within its walls. From this time 
we seem to trace in Mr. Lecky’s narration of affairs in France a strain 
of exaggeration, which perhaps is required in order to sustain his 
estimate of the event of July the 12th. His candour, indeed, leads 
him to allow that the danger of England ‘from the contagion of 
French example was as yet very small.’ Yet he fills several pages 
with minute particulars of our democratic or sympathetic manifesta- 
tions, with Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, with Lord Stanhope and the 
Duke of Richmond, and with the echoes that came back to them 
from France. But the question remains whether, with certain 
necessary reserves, those manifestations were not substantially just ; 
whether, considering what France was suffering and had suffered, 
they were not in England too rare ; whether the case would not have 
created a wider feeling in an age more alive to the true value of 
freedom ; whether the Birmingham mob has not sufficiently disposed 
of the terrors of Dr. Priestley; whether the French acknowledgments 
do not show the willingness of Frenchmen to cherish the goodwill of 
Englishmen, together with their hunger for human sympathy; and 
whether these acknowledgments may not in some respects be com- 
pared with the ceremonious reception by the Czar of a deputation of 
unpresuming Quakers near the time of the Crimean War ? 

It is very interesting to observe, that while Fox, on the capture 
of the Bastille, gave the reins to an unmeasured enthusiasm, Burke 
was still divided between admiration and misgiving. Two or three 
months later he had taken his line ; and, on the 5th of February, 1790, 
when Pitt spoke of the Revolution in language the most wise and 
just, there appeared the beginnings of marked divergence between 
Burke and Fox. 

7 Lecky, v. 440. 

8 Let those, who would estimate aright this first and small outbreak of ferocity 
among the famishing populace, consider what incredible specimens of cruelty and 


horror had been exhibited by their masters for their education in such an event as 
the execution of Damiens: an execution much more demoniacal than human. 
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If it may be permitted to me to suggest the main cause, which at 
length exasperated the Revolution of France into its final fury, I 
name it in the single phrase, foreign interference. In January 1791, 
Burke, in a letter to the English minister at Turin, said: ‘ Nothing 
else but a foreign force can or willdo. . . . Nor is it a small force 
that can do the business.’ Nor did he write these words under the 
delusive belief, in which comfort is sometimes sought by weaker men, 
that the revolutionists of France were only a tyrannising minority. 
‘ God knows’ (he continues) ‘ when the things came to be tried, 
whether the invaders would not find that the enterprise was not to 
support a party but to conquera kingdom. . . . Theoretic plans of 
constitution have been the bane of France; and I am satisfied that 
nothing can possibly do it any real service, but to establish it upon 
all its ancient bases.’’ 

In April 1791, the reorganisation of France might be considered 
well-nigh complete. But in the preceding month she had suffered an 
immeasutable loss by the death of Mirabeau. On the 2oth of June 
the flight to Varennes was undertaken, with the promise from the 
Emperor Leopold that, if Bouillé would not be strong enough to 
receive and hold the King, Austria would find the necessary force. 
This was war in principle and essence. Would any country, ought 
any country, having the means of self-defence, to tolerate, under any 
conditions whatever, the settkement of its institutions by foreign 
arms? May there not be some ground for a relative surprise that, 
after such an event as the flight, the downward course of royalty in 
France was not even more rapid? On the other side, the first steps 
towards the ill-starred coalition quickly followed it. Before Varennes, 
the Emperor limited his views to the protection of the French Royal 
family." After it, on the 30th of July, the Queen addressed to him 
what Mr. Lecky well calls an ‘ able and statesmanlike letter,’ in which 
she assures him that moderate men had the upper hand in France; 
that they were earnestly set upon terminating the Revolution ; that 
with quiet times the monarchy would once more gain in dignity and 
authority, and that if the Emperor would, at the desire of King 
Louis, put an end to the fear of invasion, all would yet be well. But 
she followed up this letter by others, with the aid of cipher, in which 
she declared it had been written under constraint, and demanded an 
armed intervention. The alliance with Prussia was concluded. The 
sovereigns met at Pilnitz; and on the 27th of August, only two 
months after the: flight, was published the document which in effect 
declared war upon France. It is too much to say that the Emperor 
and the King were the persons principally responsible for all that 
followed? Happily, one door of hope was still open to the French ; 
for England—which, whatever be her faults, rarely goes into a war 
unless when meaning to go through with it~-was as yet sincerely 

10 Lecky, v. 499. ly, 551. 
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neutral. Russia approved the coalition, but Pitt regretted the out- 
break. From this time it was perhaps idle to hope for a stable pause ; 
yet when in September the King accepted the Constitution, France 
glowed with enthusiasm. There was fluctuation in the foreign 
councils, but the German armies approached the frontier; hectoring 
and exasperation had their turn, and on the 2oth of April, 1792, 
France issued her declaration of war, but of a war properly de- 
fensive. 

If we consider the stuff of which at that time Prussian and 
Austrian resolutions were made, is it too much to hazard an opinion 
that, even after the enormous mischief already done, although the 
first horrible excesses which followed might not have been avoided, 
yet the war might have run a rapid course, and speedily have 
reached its goal, without any serious amount of European changes, 
but for the appearance on the scene of dogged England? If the 
policy of Pilnitz had a principal share in making the horrors and 
crimes of the Revolution, was it not British intervention that first 
gave a tenacious fibre to the conflict, and, driving France upon her 
last political and military resources, brought up Napoleon to her 
rescue? A rescue which proved a ruin; but after what unmeasured 
calamities and disgraces, with what frightful losses to civilisation, 
with what an awful seed-time of nearly all the troubles which have 
since distracted Europe, and of embasrassments, in most of the de- 
partments of national life, from which we have by no means, even at 
this distant date, effected an escape! I wish I could dismiss from my 
mind the surmise that England was the true maker of the man 
whom, long years afterwards, it was her office to guard—and her mis- 
fortune to guard not nobly—on the rock of St. Helena. 

Mr. Lecky ™ considers that the war was on our side amply justified 
by the French violation of the Treaty relating to the Scheldt, and by 
the aims which, as he thinks, it involved. Into this argument I do 
not enter. But he places on record the fact that Mr. Pitt little 
knew what kind of war he was about to make. ‘It will be a very 
short war, and certainly ended in one or two campaigns’ were his 
reported words. Had he formed a truer estimate of its scope and 
magnitude, he might not have been so sure, as Mr. Lecky is, that he 
was justified in waging it. 

Mr. Lecky has dealt powerfully and largely with the question of 
the Regency as it was handled in England. In one of his Irish 
chapters he makes upon his reader the rather startling demand that 
he shall ‘ excuse some considerable repetition.” He then, for the 
purposes of Irish history, gives a summary of the general argument 
alike lucid and concise, and one likely to suggest that the original 
statement, reaching over sixty pages, though it certainly could not 
have been confined within the limits of the summary, yet need not 
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have reached its actual and perhaps over-large dimensions. But Mr. 
Lecky, though sometimes long, is never tedious. 

At the outset of the discussions on the Regency, Fox compromised 
his position by an assertion that the right of the Prince of Wales, on 
the King’s incapacity, to the Regency was as express as -his right to 
the succession on a demise. Pitt, with the eye of a lynx, at once 
fastened on the error, and it was now that he said, as is reported: 
‘T’ll unwhig the gentleman for the rest of his life.’ But it was really 
agreed, on the side of the Opposition, that the intervention of Parlia- 
ment was necessary in order that the Prince should assume the 
Regency ; and by the Government, that the heir apparent was beyond 
all question the person who should be invited.'* ‘ The essential question 
at issue was the question of limitations.” Fox held that the Regent 
should assume the Royal power in full. Pitt required that such 
powers should be doled out to him as, by an Act which was no Act, 
the two Houses should provide. That is to say, that a maimed and 
imperfect legislature, the King’s Council without the King, should 
perform the very highest of all legislative acts, and should pro héc 
vice reconstruct the Constitution at its central point. 

The Irish Parliament shunned the controversy of abstract rights, 
and voted an Address of the two Houses to the Prince, which requested 
him to assume the Regency. They did the right thing, and surely 
are not the less to be commended because, as Mr. Lecky says, they 
had a special reason for doing it—-namely, the expectation that the 
new Ministry, whose advent was deemed certain, would give effect to 
some of Grattan’s long-desired reforms.'® Mr. Lecky indeed thinks 
that the Irish Parliament would have done better to wait for the 
decision in London." But the essential question, as he says, was 
between limitation and no limitation. That means between Act and 
Address. They adhered to the sound and constitutional principle: 
they ran no risk of any serious practical dilemma. Yet Mr. Lecky, 
though a friend of the latter method, says that Grattan’s haste to 
press on the question was the greatest political error of his life.'” 

But in truth, while Mr. Lecky’s honesty is as conspicuous on 
these pages as his ability, the volumes leave on my mind the impres- 
sion that his view of Irish affairs has, since he began to write, been 
coloured retrospectively by the vehemence of his hostility to the 
modern proposal of Home Rule. It might even seem that he has been 
obliged to tamper a little with his own manuscript; that, since the 
bulk of the text was written, there have been set upon it Janni, and 
those not furpurei, to countervail or qualify its effect. Nor does he 
appear adequately to have appreciated the full scope of the ideas of 
Pitt with respect to Ireland in the period of his not less wise than 
brilliant youth. Our historian quotes indeed from the privately 

13 v, 103. ivi, 417. 
1 vi. 419, 6 vi. 427. 1 tbid, 
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printed correspondence of Mr. Pitt with the Duke of Rutland for 
certain purposes quite just in themselves. But he has not set out 
Mr. Pitt’s views on behalf of Ireland in full, as they are to be gathered 
from that remarkable correspondence. I shall offer no apology for 
gathering together the main propositions. ‘They are as follows :— 

1. The two countries were to be ‘one in effect,’ but, ‘ for local 
concerns, under distinct legislatures’ (Pitt to Rutland, Jan. 6, 1785: 
Correspondence, p. 50). 

2. Ireland was to have an ‘almost unlimited communication of — 
commercial advantages’ (édid. p. 39). The countries were to be 
‘one in the communication of advantages’ (p. 50). 

3. In return for commercial advantages, ‘some security was 
desired that Ireland would contribute from time to time, in their 
increasing proportions, to the common exigencies of the Empire’ 
(p- 39). Again, p. 45: ‘full equality in commerce was to be repaid 
by a very moderate contribution to our burdens.’ Also p. 46. 

4. For this purpose some Irish fund was to be appropriated in 
time of peace, which, Mr. Pitt seems to have assumed, would be a 
growing fund (pp. 61, 62). And the extreme liberality of his plan is 
shown by his adding, ‘if Ireland does not grow richer and more 
populous, she will by this scheme contribute nothing ’ (2dd.). 

5. Such being the plan for years of peace, it was left to Ireland 
to make in time of war a voluntary provision (7did.). 

6. All this belongs to his idea of a ‘permanent settlement’ 
(p. 50). Nothing is said on the management of foreign relations ; 
but it is obviously taken for granted that this charge would be lodged, 
as theretofore, in London. 

7. Mr. Pitt desires a parliamentary reform for Ireland. ‘If it is 
well done, the sooner the better’ (p. 69). Protestants were to be 
united by withholding from the Roman Catholics ‘any share in the 
representation or government.’ He does not say from the franchise. 

Such were the views of Mr. Pitt in 1784 and 1785. They are 
propounded with a great anxiety, almost an eagerness, to give them 
effect. The seventh head contains matter highly important, but 
extraneous to the general plan. But as regards the first six, might 
they not be mistaken for an ad0zz0 or first sketch of the Bill which 
was presented to Parliament in April 1886, one hundred and one 
years later? It is surely a grave omission on the part of Mr. Lecky 
not to have brought into focus these very remarkable declarations of 
Irish policy. 

On some points of great importance I am tempted to quote Mr. 
Lecky against himself, his earlier against his later views. For example, 
the Society of United Irishmen was founded by Wolfe Tone at Belfast 
in October 1791. It is admitted on all hands that, several years 
later, it contemplated separation from England at all costs by the 
use of force. It is even held that the founder from the first person- 
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ally desired this separation. But the society was well and unwisely 
instituted with a reform of Parliament for its object, and the union of 
Protestants with Roman Catholics for the means. Mr. Lecky states 
this in terms which leave nothing to be desired. 

The Society of United Irishmen was at first constituted for the simple purpose 


of forming a political union of Protestants and Catholics, and thus obtaining a 
liberal measure of parliamentary reform.18 


But he then proceeds to describe, very truly, the contrast between 
the policy of Grattan and the ideas of Tone; and with Grattan in his 
view he says 9: 

The spirit of the United Irishmen was from the beginning wholly different. 
They believed, in opposition to Grattan, that it was possible for Ireland to subsist 


and flourish as a separate state, and their attitude to Great Britain, when it was 
not one of disaffection and hostility, was at least one of alienation and indifference. 


I am wholly unable to reconcile these statements. 
Mr. Lecky observes that— 


The decadence of sectarian bigotry was indeed one of the happiest features of 
the time.20 


In 1761, he unhappily has to add— 


The chief members of the Irish Government made it their deliberate object to 
revive the religious animosities which had so greatly subsided, to raise the standard 
of Protestant ascendency, and to organise.through the country an opposition to 
concession.% 


Those baleful and shameful efforts reached their climax in the 
foundation, four years later, and in the progressive operations, of the 
Orange Societies. Our historian has faithfully recorded both the 
happy decline, and the factitious but effectual resuscitation, of the 
mischief. He has not described the relation between these two: 
has not told us why bigotry declined by a natural process, and why 
it was artificially rekindled. I make bold to present my own view. 
Sectarian bigotry, and the sense of national life, perhaps are in 
general, certainly were in the Ireland of the eighteenth century, two 
social factors in essential and deadly hostility to one another. In 
proportion as the spirit mounts in the arteries of national life, so 
religious hatred sickens and dies away. And if it be sought to baffle 
and to paralyse the operation of genuine nationality, there is no 
better mode than to set up that unchristian Christianity which makes 
men hate one another on account of differing beliefs. The reason is 
evident enough. The spirit of nationality, supplving to the entire 
nation a common source of life, fuses them into a mass; the spirit of 
sectarian bigotry draws them off from that in which they agree, and 
inflames them on that in which they differ. Because the spirit of 
national life was fresh and buoyant, the Irish Parliament in both its 


18 vi. 466. 19 p. 468. 20 p. 446. 21 p, 502. 
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Houses fought gallantly to support Lord Fitzwilliam against his 
deposition by the British Cabinet. Because it was too fresh and 
buoyant for the ‘junto of monopolists’ in Dublin, whose puppet in a 
deplorable policy the British Cabinet condescended to be, the Orange 
lodges were called into existence, and the feuds revived which 
brought about the rebellion of 1798. I may remind the reader that, 
with a fatal fidelity of reproduction, the national movement of Ireland 
in 1886 was made the pretext for the riots of Belfast. 

It is due, I presume, to Mr. Lecky’s later leanings that he has 
learned to contemplate not corruption, cruelty and fraud, not hope 
deferred and broken pledges, as the main cause of the Irish 
troubles at the close of the century, but the French Revolution. He 
speaks of the period ‘when the French Revolution called all the 
disaffected elements in Ireland into activity.’ But the period, at 
which these elements were called into activity, was not the period 
when the French Revolution exercised a fascinating power. Their 
activity was in and after 1795; when the recollections of the Reign 
of Terror, when the triumphs of irreligion, when the catastrophes of 
power and the dissolution of order had intervened, and when every 
attractive memory was blurred with gore. Aware, however, of the 
necessity of falling back upon some earlier time in order to relieve 
Dublin Castle of its frightful responsibilities, Mr. Lecky in 1790 has 
a heading, upon his table of contents, which runs ‘ Fascination 
exercised by the French Revolution in Ireland.’ But how is the 
promise of this heading fulfilled in his text? He says *3 that two 
aspects of the French Revolution had a very special significance for 
Ireland: the abolition of religious tests, and the abolition of tithe. 
It is true, indeed, that the British Government in Ireland would not 
undertake that reform of the tithe which the British Government in 
London, at least in the mind of its head, desired to see, and that on 
this occasion, as was usual when the mind of London was ahead, it 
was worsted by vicious influence in Dublin. ‘The sweeping away of 
religious tests might have had charms for Ireland, had it not been 
followed by the sweeping away of religion. But the truth is that 
the downtrodden masses of the Irish were singularly inaccessible to 
foreign influence. Even in their extremities of misery and exaspera- 
tion, military aid from France was not always welcome. But in 
1790, the only proof which Mr. Lecky adduces of French influence 
is taken, not from the Irish masses, but from semi-republican 
Belfast.24* Again, when he returns to the charges in his account of 
the year 1792, the only real evidence he produces relates to the 
North. Some delegates reported, after visiting Scotland, that it 
‘was quite as ripe for an active democratic movement as Ulster 
itself.’ 25 Mr. Lecky thus gives involuntary support to the statement 
of Mr. Burke, made very late in the day, that the Irish Roman 

22 vi. 363. 23 p, 461. 24 p, 462. 25 p, 608-10. 
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Catholics were everywhere loyal, save at certain points where their 
loyalty had been impaired by contact with Protestants. Speaking 
of 1792, Mr. Lecky says,”° ‘In Ireland, as in all other countries, the 
Catholic gentry and priesthood looked with horror on the French 
Revolution.’ And again: ‘If the Catholic question had been settled 
in 1793, the whole subsequent history of Ireland would probably 
have been changed. The rebellion of 1798 would, almost certainly, 
either never have taken place, or have been confined to an insignifi- 
cant disturbance in the North.’*’ So that, after all, it was not the 
French Revolution that brought about the calamities of Ireland, but 
the neglect of golden opportunity. 

Indeed, in what I take to be his original text, he teaches us where 
to look for the true sources of the rebellion of 1798, with all those 
horrors and calamities which were its parents, or its brood. In de- 
scribing the brilliant but baleful career of Fitzgibbon,?* he says: ‘He 
was the soul of that small party who, by procuring the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and the refusal of Catholic Emancipation in 1795, 
drove the Catholics into the rebellion of 1798.’ I believe it would 
be impossible to shake the proposition to which Mr. Lecky has here 
given utterance: impossible to show that disloyalty had before 1795 
any foothold among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, who, more 
perhaps than any other population, were shielded against any undue 
influence from France. The movement in that country, which 
shocked England when it became a movement against religion, 
although it was against the Roman Church, was alike odious and 
repulsive to Ireland in each of these separate aspects. 

In the opinion of Mr. Lecky, the eighteenth century has not yet 
had its due.”” He quotes 
The victories of Marlborough; the statesmanship of Chatham and his son; the 
political philosophy of Burke and Adam Smith; the religious movement of Wesley 
and Whitfield; the conquest of India; the discovery of Australia; the confirma- 
tion of the naval, and the establishment of the manufacturing supremacy of 
England, 

And he justly observes, that such a century was ‘ certainly not with- 
out the elements of greatness.’ Mr. Lecky is so large in his know- 
ledge, and so sure in his reports, that, though I put the question, I 
put it not without misgiving, whether the ascription of greatness to 
the eighteenth century has been seriously contested among us? I 
should have supposed it to be the commoner opinion that in the 
world of intellect, and in the world of action, the greatness of that 
century at no point failed, and at some was transcendent. But 


there may be another order of questioning, in a region which lies 
apart from these, and with which the root and groundwork of our 
being are even more concerned. A century or period may after 
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all be more great than it is good. Was our eighteenth century 
ethically great? Did it tend to elevate or to depress the 6¢izodes 
véuot? Did it raise man in his moral and spiritual being? Did it 
strengthen his hold upon the mainstays of principle and of belief? 
Did it tend to reduce the sum total of individual sin and misery in © 
the world? Was it less or more worldly and selfish than the century 
which preceded? Did it cherish enthusiasm? Did it uplift us in 
the scale of our life? Was it a noble century? I have no sweeping 
reply to offer to these questions. But they are very partially 
touched by Mr. Lecky’s recital; and they may serve to show, that 
that recital does not dispose of the whole matter. I go no farther. 
We owe much to the age that gave us Johnson and Burke, Berkeley 
and Butler, and with them many more. We have much to learn 
from it; and I heartily follow the declaration of Mr. Lecky that we 
should regard it with tolerance and with modesty.*” 

But the historian has gone farther, and has enriched his pages 
with a comparison of the two periods in reference to a selected 
subject, namely, ‘the standard of patriotism, of public duty, and of 
public honour.’** I am disabled by a personal interest from a 
judicial criticism of this comparison, and yet compelled to notice it, 
for in it I enjoy the unfortunate honours of the pillory. While all 
other nineteenth century offenders are dealt with by generalities and 
in classes, I am chosen personally to represent the climax of iniquity. 
Mr. Lecky writes as follows: ‘We have seen a minister going to the 
country on the promise that if he was returned to office he would 
abolish the principal direct tax paid by the class which was then pre- 
dominant in the constituencies.’ 

This is the alternative form of corruption which the genius of the 
nineteenth century, in its most depraved form, has substituted for 
the purchasing of boroughs and the handing of bank-notes to members 
of Parliament. I agree with Mr. Lecky that the sleepless energies 
of human cupidity are unrivalled in discovering modes by which, when 
one avenue has been stopped, they may find access at another. But 
it appears to me that the historian of the past, before comparing its 
morality with the present, should well consider what he is about. In 
a much easier task, that of a mere comparison between opinions held 
by former and modern parties, Lord Stanhope, one of the most 
candid and careful among writers, propounded a series of fallacies. 
I do not remember any historian who has attempted the more 
ambitious task of comparing elements essentially moral, which is 
fearlessly undertaken by Mr. Lecky. It seems a little too near the 
business of the Day of Judgment. And, if the passage I have quoted 
be a fair specimen of his qualifications, I frankly deny his competency 
to pronounce a judgment. 

I should not, however, deem the pages of this Review suitable for 

30 vi. p. 300. 31 p. 299. 32 p. 300. 
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canvassing an imputation of this nature, were it not that the charge 
touches both principles of political conduct, and points of great 
public interest in our financial history. 

Mr. Lecky appears to be unaware that it is the uniform practice 
of candidates for a seat in Parliament to announce to those whose votes 
they desire their views upon political questions either pending, proxi- 
mate, or sometimes even remote. The practice is reasonable, nay 
necessary, but of course liable to abuse, and that in many forms; 
as, for example, when men promise to support plans which they know 
will be illusory, or which will never be placed before them; or when 
they seek to realise a present benefit by what has well been termed 
drawing bills of long date upon the future; or when they appeal to 
the dominant prejudices or interests of class. 

The accusing sentence is inaccurately written. In January 1874, 
the date to which it refers, there was no question of returning to 
office. I addressed a constituency as minister, and in a double 
capacity as Chancellor of the Exchequer and as_ head of the Admin- 
istration proposed to repeal the income tax. But it is also untruly 
written. It is untrue that the prayers of income tax were then the pre- 
dominant class in the constituencies. In Ireland, the payers of income 
tax had ceased, since the ballot was introduced, to rule elec- 
tions. In England and Scotland, a very large majority of members 


were returned by the towns. Inthe towns, then as now, household 
suffrage was in full force, and the voters were as a body more 
independent of the wealthy than are the rural population. The 
repeal of the income tax, whether proper or improper in itself, 
was not then a thing improper in respect of the persons to whom it 


was announced. 

It has been held by some, that there should never be an appeal 
to the people by a Ministry on the subject of taxation. But why 
not? The rights of the people in respect to taxation are older, 
higher, clearer, than in respect to any other subject of government. 
Now appeals on many such subjects have been properly made—on 
Reform in 1831, on the China War in 1857, on the Irish Church in 
1868, on Home Rule in 1886; lastly, in 1852, by the Tories, whose 
creed Mr. Lecky appears in other matters to have adopted, on the 
finance proper to be proposed by Mr. Disraeli after, and in connec- 
tion with, the repeal of the Corn Law. 

Undoubtedly, although right in principle, suth appeals and 
promises are eminently. liable to abuse. But there is one touch- 
stone by which the peccant element in them may be at once detected. 
If the promise launches into the far future, it may straightway be con- 
demned. If, on the other hand, it is one certain to be tested within a 
few weeks, the case is different. A minister casually pitchforked (so to 
speak) into office, and living from hand to mouth, might be tempted to 
a desperate venture. But can Mr. Lecky suppose that the Ministry 
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of 1868-74, which had outlived the ordinary term, and (may it be 
said ?) had made its mark in history, would thus have gambled with 
false coin, and have sought to add so ignobly, and with such com- 
promise of character, a respite almost infinitesimal to its duration ? 

Was the engagement to the repeal of the income tax one either 
obligatory or proper in itself? Was the time well chosen? Was the 
proposer morally bound to the proposal? I will answer yes to 
all these questions, and I will prove my affirmative; though my 
short recital will lead Mr. Lecky, if he reads it, into a field of contem- 
porary history, which it is quite plain that he has never traversed. 

By a most remarkable prevision, Mr. Herries, about 1828, declared 
that nothing but an income tax could enable us to reform our intoler- 
able commercial legislation. The tax was then regarded with aver- 
sion and almost horror; so much so that, in 1833, the House of Com- 
mons seems to have been led by the prospect of it to rescind an 
incautious vote for the partial repeal of the malt tax. Only pro- 
longed financial disorder and discredit emboldened Sir Robert Peel in 
1842 to propose it, for the restoration of the balance between revenue 
and charge, and for the relief of industry. But it was then proposed 
only as a temporary measure. It was passed for three years. In 1845 
it had achieved a marked success. It might have been dropped with- 
out danger to revenue; but Peel asked for its renewal, that he might 
repeat his operations on behalf of trade. Another period of three 
years ran off. Then came 1848. The French Revolution had broken 
out; and the military terrors, which disturbed the old age of the 
Duke of Wellington, were beginning to operate on our estimates. 
The tax was renewed in that and subsequent years, but only from 
year to year; and the change to annual enactment was a new 
mode of signifying its temporary character. Experience had by 
this time opened to us new dangers. It was seen by some, that the 
tax was fraught with temptations to immorality; by others, that it 
would offer fatal facilities for extravagance; it was held by those 
who paid it, especially under Schedule D, that its inequalities were 
absolutely intolerable. That they are manifold and grievous, Mr. 
Lecky, if he could give three or six months to a study of the subject, 
would not fail to perceive. ‘The consequence was, that we gradually 
passed into a state of opinion which condemned the tax outright in 
its existing form, and would only endure it if differentiated, that is 
to say, impose ‘at varying rates on the several schedules. This 
alternative was approved, partly under the authority of Mr. Hume, by 
the great mass of the Liberal party. But, in the creed of the practi- 
cal authorities from Pitt to Peel, the reconstruction of the tax was 
impossible; while its repeal, as matters then stood, would have involved 
the utter disorganisation of our finance. In these circumstances 
Mr. Disraeli, when proposing his Budget of December 1852, under- 
took, without the knowledge of the Board of Inland Revenue, to 
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differentiate the tax by a reduction on Schedule D. He was defeated. 
The Ministry of Lord Aberdeen took office. They had to face a 
position of financial danger, to which I say without hesitation the last 
fifty-five years afford no parallel. But they escaped from the dilemma 
and obtained a renewal for seven years. And how? By a large plan of 
finance, based upon the gradual diminution and thé final extinction of 
the tax. The abandonment of the impost was thus promised in a 
form the most binding that could be devised. Those, who gave the 
promise, believed the thing they promised to be politic and right, and 
for the promise they received large value in the stability both of the 
finance and the Administration. They bound themselves to ged rid 
of ‘the principal direct tax ;’ and none but the nation could absolve 
them from the attempt to fulfil their offer. Public exigencies post- 
poned for fourteen years the practical acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion; but it had never been forgotten. The way had been carefully 
prepared by the Ministry of 1868-74, through successive reductions 
of the tax from 8¢. to 3¢. In 1874, for the first time since 1845, 
the opportunity arrived. The nation had its opportunity, and took 
its choice. It may have been wise or unwise; but it was made by 
competent authority. The result is told in our present expenditure 
of ninety millions. What in Mr. Lecky’s mind is a piece of un- 
equalled political profligacy was in prospect, and is in retrospect, 
according to my conviction, the payment of a debt of honour, and the 
fulfilment of a solemn duty. 

This cramped and contracted statement is, I am aware, charged 
with a vein of involuntary egotism. I therefore regret the less that 
want of space forbids me to expand it. It refers chiefly to my first 
query, but throws some light upon the others. As the thing was obli- 
gatory, so the time was eminently proper. We had the tax already 
lowered below any previous rate, and before us there lay a solidly 
estimated surplus of six millions. No such opportunity for a large 
and various improvement in our taxation had theretofore, or has 
since, occurred. Of this Mr. Lecky is not bound to know anything ; 
but he ought to have known, and to have stated, that with the proposal 
to repeal the income tax came a proposal to reconstruct and enlarge 
the death duties. Direct taxation of a kind most vexatious to trade 
and industry was to be removed: direct taxation, the least of all un- 
favourable to trade and industry, and going, as a direct tax should 
wherever possible go, straight to property, was to be imposed. 

I must mention one other among the considerations which show 
the eminent propriety of the time. The Parliament was in its sixth 
year ; and would in regular course have been dissolved in the autumn 
of 1874. During the session, it would have been a moribund Parlia- 
ment; the least fit of all to deal with great questions, the most prolific 
of dishonesty and intrigue. By the dissolution, we sent Antzus back 
to kiss his mother earth, and we secured that a great subject should at 
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any rate be considered by an Assembly exempt from personal fears 
and temptations, and clothed with the amplest and most unquestion- 
able authority. 

One word, lastly, as to the proposer of the plan. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he obtained the tax in 1853 by means of the pro- 
mise; as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1874 he was the person 
bound beyond all others to redeem it, when at length it could be 
redeemed. He was not altogether a novice, for he had already pro- 
duced and carried ten Budgets, and he knew that what he proposed, 
for a Parliament that was to meet in February, he must in March 
make ready to perform. Except under (what I think) the absurd 
contention that the nation is never to be consulted upon the exercise 
of its chief and primary right of giving or withholding taxes, it appears 
to me, I frankly own, that in this case Mr. Lecky’s condemnation 
ought to be itself condemned. But, beyond all doubt, the sentence 
was passed by him as a debt due to justice, such as he conceived 
justice to be; and its appearance on his pages does not make me one 
whit less grateful for these conscientious and able volumes, or less 
anxious that, in his noble profession as an historian, there may still 
be reserved to him many long years of happiness and fame. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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